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THE RANK AND OFFICE OF ADMIRAL. 


By Lizut.-COLONEL AND Br. COLONEL C. FIELD, R.M.L.I. 


‘* Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honour be yours and fame!”’ 
—Henry Newbolt. 


‘‘ Maritime skill is like skill of other kinds, not a thing to be 
cultivated by the way or at chance times: it is jealous of any other 
pursuit which distracts the mind for an instant from itself.” 

—Thucydides. 





THE Turkish and Saracenic nations have never achieved eminence 
as sailors. Turkey has at timies owned formidable fleets, but they 
have never won any great victory, and have again and again lapsed 
into the extremity of inefficiency and decay. It is true that the dreaded 


Barbary Corsairs appear to ofier a notable exception to this rule, but 
had they not been organized and commanded by Christian renegades, 
they would never have been heard of outside the Mediterranean.? 


1Captain John Smith, the famous Elizabethan adventurer, thus explains the 
part played by many English and other seamen and ‘‘ gentlemen adventurers ”’ 
whom the ‘‘ peace at any price’”’ policy of James I. had deprived of their liveli- 
hood, and who, in very many cases, betook themselves to piracy :— 

‘* Now, because they grew hateful to all Christian Princes, they retired to 
Barbary. .... Ward, a poor English sailor, and Dansker, a Dutchman, made 
first here their marts when the Moors scarce knew how to sail a ship; Bishop 
was ancient and did little hurt; but Easton got so much as made him a Marquis 
in Savoy, and Ward lived like a Bashaw in Barbary; these were the first that 
taught the Moors to be men of war.’’ 

‘Murad Reis, who sacked Baltimore in 1631, was a renegade Dutchman or 
German—the terms are often synonymous afloat—his pilot being a Roger Casement 
of that period, one Flachet, of Dungarven, afterwards executed for his share in the 
atrocity. 
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And yet, strange to say, the word “ Admiral’’—the highest 
titular rank borne in the greatest Navy afloat, is undoubtedly derived 
from an Arabic source, and, moreover, may claim to have a direct 
connection with Mohammed himself. 

It is interesting to note that the great Prophet of Mohammedanism 
had a most exalted opinion of sea-warriors and sea-warfare. 

‘‘ Those who come after me,’’ he said, ‘‘ will be deprived of the 
benefit of fighting under my own eyes, but they will derive the same 
advantages as those who fight now in my presence, if they devote 
themselves to maritime expeditions. The Mussulman who dies in 
combat ashore will feel as if stung by an ant, but he who falls at 
sea will experience the same sensations as a man who, parched with 
thirst, is given a drink of fresh water and honey.’’ 

Again, it is laid down in the ‘‘ Koran’’ that ‘‘ war made by sea 
is ten times more meritorious than war made by land,’’ while Ayesha, 
the wife of the Prophet, is credited with saying that if she had been 
a man she would have devoted her life to naval warfare. 

Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, is said to have instituted 
the title of ‘‘ Emir,’’ or ‘‘ Amir,’’ as a special distinction to be borne 
by the descendants of the family of Mohammed. The original meaning 
ot the word is ‘‘ Prince,’’ ‘‘ Chief,’’ or ‘‘ Commander,”’ and is derived 
from the root ‘‘ amara,’’ to ‘‘ order,’’ ‘‘ decree,’’ or ‘‘ command.’’ 

Before long the title ceased to be the peculiar property of the 
green-turbaned descendants of the Prophet, but it was held in such 
honour that the early Caliphs were content to bear it themselves, 
and it was a considerable time before the title of ‘‘Sultan’’ was 
assumed. The sovereign of Afghanistan is satisfied with the prefix 
‘‘Amir”’ to the present day. 

In the course of time lesser dignitaries received the title of ‘‘ Amir.”’ 
Thus we find mention of ‘‘ Amir Akhor,’’ the Master of the Horse, 
‘‘ Amir Hadji,’’ the Master or Chief of the Pilgrim Caravan going 
to Mecca, and ‘‘ Amir-al-Bahr (or ‘‘al-Ma’’), the Lord of the Sea. 

As Mohammedanism spread westward along the shores of the 
Mediterranean and across the Straits into Spain, the prefix ‘‘ Amir-al,”’ 
denoting the heads of various offices, departments, and cities became 
perfectly familiar to the Southern European nations, and was generally 
assumed to be a single word corresponding to ‘“‘ J.ord.”’ 

Thus we find frequent usage of the word by old writers in con- 
nection with matters having nothing whatever to do with the sea. 
It occurs in the famous ‘‘ Song of Roland,’’ sung by Taillefer at 
the opening of the Battle of Hastings. Layamon, a writer of the 
13th century, speaks of the ‘‘ Amiral of Babilone,’’ while in an early 


English translation of the well-known ‘‘ Travels of Sir John Maunde- 
ville,’’ we find: ‘‘ Be the Cytees and be the Townes ben Ampyralles, 
that have the Governance of the Peple.’’ 

It will be observed that in both cases there is no ‘‘d”’ in the 
word. This is etymologically correct, and, though we find it spelt 
in all kinds of ways by early English writers, that letter is more 
frequently absent than present. 
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How then, it may be asked, have we arrived at our modern word 
‘* Admiral ’’ ? 

The answer is that, apart from the possibility that the insertion 
of the ‘‘d’’ rendered the word more adaptable to the speech of the 
northern nations, England, Germany, Sweden, and Russia, which all 
use it, there is a probability that it arose from the very general use 
of Latin by the monkish scribes and chroniclers of the Middle Ages. 

Thus in Geoffry de Vinsauf’s contemporary account of the fight 
between the galleys of Richard Coeur-de-Lion and the huge Turkish 
dromon, armoured with green and yellow felt, which took place off 
Beyrout, he tells us that there were on board ‘‘ septem Saracenorum 
admirati et octoginta Turci electi’’—that is to say, ‘‘ seven Saracen 
Amirs and eighty chosen Turks.” 

It is not in the least likely that by the words ‘‘ septem admirati ”’ 
the writer intended to convey to his readers that there were ‘‘ seven 
Admirals’’ on board the dromon. The whole story goes to show that 
they were military commanders going with reinforcements and muni- 
tions to the assistance of the garrison of Acre, then beleaguered by 
the Crusaders. Yet even at the present day it has been accepted by 
a naval writer as meaning ‘‘ Admirals.’’ So there has been plenty 
of time for mistakes of this sort to have been made before. 

As a matter of ‘>ct the title of ‘‘ Admiral’’ had not then its present 
signification, as it was not adopted even by the Genoese till som 
years later. . 

The probable truth of the matter is that ‘‘ admirati ’’ was phonetic- 
ally the nearest word Vinsauf could find to ‘‘ Amirs,’’ or he may have 
used it in a very free translation in the sense of “‘ illustrious men ”’ 
among the Saracens. 

It is curious to note that in Spain, where the Moors and Saracens 
were established for something like eight hundred years, and where 
it is said that Musa, the first Moorish ruler, established an ‘‘ Amir- 
al-Ma’’ to take charge of his fleet, the mistake as to the inclusion 
of the article ‘‘al’’ was not made as in other European countries. 

The Spaniards were too familiar with Arabic. 

The Spanish form of the word is ‘‘ Amirante,’’ or ‘‘ Almirante.’’ 
** Amirante-de-la-Mar ”’ is practically the same as ‘‘ Amir-al-Ma.’’ 

Yet, strange to say, Alphonso X., of Leon and Castile—surnamed 
‘‘the Wise’’—was at pains in his ‘‘ Code of Laws’’ to connect the 
word with the Latin ‘‘ admirare,’’ to admire. We can only imagine 
that he considered that a Roman ancestry was more honourable than 
a Saracenic one. 

It must be borne in mind that our ancestors not infrequently used 
the word ‘‘admire’’ where we should now say ‘‘ wonder.”’ 

King Alphonso dragged in both meanings of the word in support 
of his theory that his ‘‘ Amirantes’’ derived their title from the 
Latin lauguage. They were to be ‘‘admired’’ on account of the 
hardships, difficulties, and dangers of the sea which they overcame, 
and they also represented the whole body of seafaring men, of whom 
scripture tells us that ‘‘ Those who go down to the sea in ships and 
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occupy their business in great waters, these men see the works of 
ihe Lord and his wonders in the great deep.”’ 

It seems rather far-fetched, but it helped to justify the use of 
the Latin word ‘‘ Admirati’’ for ‘‘ Admirals,’’ which in those days, 
when that language was so extensively used in documents and 
chronicles, was a convenience if nothing else, and may have had 
something to do with the final establishment of the ‘“‘d”’ in our word 
‘* Admiral.’’?} 

Nicholas, in his ‘‘ History of the Royal Navy,”’ gives the following 
note on the derivation of the word ‘‘ Admiral’? :— 

‘* Spelman appears to think that the most probable derivation of 
Admiral was ‘from the Arabic Amir, a chief, and the Greek ddus, 
jlarine, making admiralius, or ammiralius, i.e., a marine chief or 
prefect, as the word d\sos is read in Homer for Neptune, the ruler 
of the sea... .’ ‘Or it may,’ he observes, ‘come from the Arabic 
Al-miro, the chief captain.’ It did not, however, always mean the 
chief, for it was often used to express the inferior officer of the magnus 
dux; and Curopalates says, ‘the admiral is under the magnus dux—- 
agit autem universam classem.’’’ Neither theory seems’ very 
convincing. 

The word arrived in this country by way of France, the French, 
without doubt, adopting it from the Genoese—great sailors of those 
days—who are supposed to have first used it for their sea-commanders 
in 1149—at the end of the second Crusade. The Sicilians, it is said, 
commenced to use it about the same time. 

Its appearance in France dates from 1248, the first Admirals in 
the French service being Genoese by birth. St. Louis, the King of 
France, had assumed the cross and was anxious to lead a crusade 
against the Moslems. His difficulty was that at that time France 
was practically an inland kingdom. It had no Mediterranean sea- 
board, and he had to obtain permission from the Count of Provence 
to embark his expedition at Marseilles. 

As for shipping, he and his nobles had to get it where they could. 
Most of it was hired from Genoa, but some vessels were built on 
the Atlantic coast, while the Count of St. Pol had a ship built for 
him as far north as Inverness. The seamen were practically Genoese 
(0 a man, so that we can easily understand that when Pope Innocent IV. 
recommended that he should appoint Hugues Lercari and Jacques de 





1] have recently come across yet another theory as to the derivation of 
‘* Admiral.’? It occurs in an old work entitled ‘‘The Theater of Honour and 
Knighthood,’’ ‘‘ Written in French by Andrew Favine, Parisian,’? in 1620, and 
published in English three years later. I give his statement for what it is worth: 
not much, I think. After saying that Cesar and ‘‘ Aighinard, Secretary of State 
or Chancellor to our King Charlemaigne,’’ referred to Brittany as ‘‘ Armorica ”’ 
as being on the sea-coast, he goes on: ‘‘ The Picards and Flemmings seated on 
the Coasts of the Ocean Sea, are by the same authors called Morini Populi, as 
meaning Maritimi: and from thence has been derived our name D’Amiral, a 
Gouvernour on the Sea. From the ancient Gaulish language Arl, which signifieth 
before or after, and More, which signifieth the sea. Or else Als-More, Haute-Mer, 
High-Sea, changed into Almeras, so say the English, Ammirante in Spanish, and 
by Czsar in Armorica, to deck or cloath (as with a Roman habite) this ancient 


Gaulish Diction.’’ 
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Levant to take charge of his fleet, with the Genoese title of ‘‘ Admiral,”’ 
St. Louis made no difficulties about following his advice. 

He therefore created the two old Genoese sea-dogs ‘* Ammiraux 
du Roi,’’ which shows that they were actually taken into the French 
service, and so may claim the vonour of being the first Admirals of 
the French Navy. 

The first Frenchman to receive the rank was Florent de Varennes. 
This was in 1269, about the time St. Louis was about to leave Aigues 
Mortes on his last crusade. The seamen in this expedition were still 
Genoese, since it is related that De Varennes was killed at the head 
of a species of naval brigade composed of these men in the course of 
fighting ashore before Carthage. 

Before long there was an Admiral for each maritime province 
of France. There was the Admiral of Normandy, the Admiral of 
Brittany, the Admiral of Guyenne, and the Admiral of Provence. 
The latter soon became known as ‘‘ Admiral of the Levant.’’ By 
this time it will be observed that France had reached the seas. 

Nor were the earlier French Admirals entitled to naval command 
alone, for, according to an ordinance of Philip IV., ‘‘ each wing of 
an Army was to be commanded by a Prince, an Admiral, or a Marshal.”’ 

It is to be observed that at this time, and for several centuries 
later, ‘‘ Admiral’’ was not a personal rank as it is ‘at present, but 
was used to denote the holder of a special office or appointment. 
** Adjutant ’’ is to-day used in the Army in precisely the same way. 

The office of ‘‘ Admiral of France,’’ or ‘‘ Grand Admiral of 
France,’’ was instituted by Charles IV. in 1312. It was one of the 
most important positions in the kingdom. Not only had the Grand 
Admiral almost automatic control of the whole shipping of the country, 
both naval and mercantile, both in an administrative and executive 
capacity, but no ship could even sail without his leave. He, on his 
part, was responsible that she was properly armed and equipped for 
the voyage, whether bound on a warlike or a commercial expedition. 

Every ship was compelled to wear a banner with his armorial 
bearings, a uniform custom most exceptional at a period when the 
principal banner in each ship was that of its owner or hirer. 

The remuneration received by the Grand Admiral was consider- 
able. He received a fee on the launch of every ship, a tax upon her 
in proportion to her size, a tenth of all prize-money she might gain. 
In addition, he was entitled to a third of all property thrown up by 
the sea and two-thirds of all property found at sea, besides large 
perquisites in connection with ships’ stores and provisions. 

The title of ‘‘ Admiral’’ seems to have arrived in this country 
almost, we might say, by accident. 

Various complicated designations had been in use to denote the 
nobles or officers in command of the King’s fleets, such as ‘‘ Leaders 
and Governors,’’ ‘‘ Justices,’’ ‘‘ Leaders and Constables,’’ ‘‘ Keepers 
of the Sea Coast,’ and ‘‘ Captains and Keepers of the Sea.’’ 

On March 8th, 1297, England and Flanders entered into a con- 
vention at Bruges ‘‘ for establishing perpetual peace and concord 
between the Masters and Mariners of England, Bayonne, and Flan- 
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Levant to take charge of his fleet, with the Genoese title of ‘‘ Admiral,”’ 
St. Louis made no difficulties about following his advice. 

He therefore created the two old Genoese sea-dogs ‘‘ Ammiraux 
du Roi,’’? which shows that they were actually taken into the French 
service, and so may claim the honour of being the first Admirals of 
the French Navy. 

The first Frenchman to receive the rank was Florent de Varennes. 
This was in 1269, about the time St. Louis was about to leave Aigues 
Mortes on his last crusade. The seamen in this expedition were still 
Genoese, since it is related that De Varennes was killed at the head 
of a species of naval brigade composed of these men in the course of 
fighting ashore before Carthage. 

Before long there was an Admiral for each maritime province 
of France. There was the Admiral of Normandy, the Admiral of 
Brittany, the Admiral of Guyenne, and the Admiral of Provence. 
The latter soon became known as ‘‘ Admiral of the Levant.’ By 
this time it will be observed that France had reached the seas. 

Nor were the earlier French Admirals entitled to naval command 
alone, for, according to an ordinance of Philip IV., ‘‘ each wing of 
an Army was to be commanded by a Prince, an Admiral, or a Marshal.”’ 

It is to be observed that at this time, and for several centuries 
later, ‘‘ Admiral’? was not a personal rank as it is at present, but 
was used to denote the holder of a special office or appointment. 
‘* Adjutant ’’ is to-day used in the Army in precisely the same way. 

The office of ‘‘ Admiral of France,’’ or ‘‘ Grand Admiral of 
France,’’ was instituted by Charles IV. in 1312. It was one of the 
most important positions in the kingdom. Not onlv had the Grand 
Admiral almost automatic control of the whole shipping of the country, 
both naval and mercantile, both in an administrative and executive 
capacity, but no ship could even sail without his leave. He, on his 
part, was responsible that she was properly armed and equipped for 
the voyage, whether bound on a warlike or a commercial expedition. 

Every ship was compelled to wear a banner with his armorial 
bearings, a uniform custom most exceptional at a period when the 
principal banner in each ship was that of its owner or hirer. 

The remuneration received by the Grand Admiral was consider- 
able. He received a fee on the launch of every ship, a tax upon her 
in proportion to her size, a tenth of all prize-money she might gain. 
In addition, he was entitled to a third of all property thrown up by 
the sea and two-thirds of all property found at sea, besides large 
perquisites in connection with ships’ stores and provisions. 

The title of ‘‘ Admiral’’ seems to have arrived in this country 
almost, we might say, by accident. 

Various complicated designations had been in use to denote the 
nobles or officers in command of the King’s fleets, such as ‘‘ Leaders 
and Governors,’’ ‘‘ Justices,’ ‘‘ Leaders and Constables,’’ ‘‘ Keepers 
of the Sea Coast,’’ and ‘‘ Captains and Keepers of the Sea.’’ 

On March 8th, 1297, England and Flanders entered into a con- 
vention at Bruges ‘‘ for establishing perpetual peace and concord 
between the Masters and Mariners of England, Bayonne, and Flan- 
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ders.’’ The English envoys who signed the convention on behalf of 
the King of England were the Bishop of Chester, Sir John Berwick, 
Clerk, and Sir William de Leybourne—‘‘ Captain of the King’s Sailors 
and Mariners.” 

We may fairly assume that the proceedings were written out in 
either Latin or French—possibly by a French scribe. The title of 
‘* Admiral’? was by this time common in France, and probably in 
Flanders also, so that it is not surprising to find Sir William de 
LLeybourne referred to in the convention as ‘‘my lord William de 
Leybourne, Amyrel of the Se of the said King of England.” 

’ The word caught on. It was convenient and distinctive. In 
September, 1300, we find the title semi-officially bestowed on Gervase 
Allard, a noted sea-commander of Winchelsea. In the Wardrobe 
Accounts (29, Ed. I.) he is referred to as ‘‘ Admiral of the Fleet of 
the Cinque Ports.’’ Three years later he received a Royal Commission 
officially appointing him to that post. 

So that, although Sir William de Leybourne is the first English 
sea-commander referred to as an ‘‘ Admiral”’ in an official document, 
Gervase Allard, whose tomb is still to be seen in the Church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle at Winchelsea, may fairly claim to have the 
honour of heading the long list of distinguished English Admirals. 

Unlike most of his immediate successors, Allard appears to have 
been a seaman pure and simple, though a man of wealth and con- 
siderable local importance.1. But for centuries noble or military rank 
—they were practically very much the same thing in those days*— 
was the qualification for the appointment of Admiral, rather than 
seamanship. 

Once established the title of Admiral was borne by three or four 
officers at the same time. There were for many years Admirals of 
the North and of the West. Sometimes, in addition, there were 
Admirals appointed to ‘‘ a special fleet to resist invasion,’’ ‘‘ to proceed 
against the Scots,’’ or to be ‘‘ Admiral on the Coast of Ireland.”’ 

Besides their ordinary duties in connection with the protection of 
those ‘‘ passing the seas on their lawful occasions ’’—no sinecure when 
our coasts and the narrow seas swarmed with all kinds of pirates, 
native and foreign—they were, when necessary, to impress ships and 
men for the service of the King, inspect men-at-arms and archers 
before embarkation, superintend the fitting of ships for war and to 
*“hold Court according te Maritime Laws.”’ 

The system did not work well. Under the conditions then obtain- 
ing the Earls of Northumberland and Devon, who were Admirals 
of the North and of the West in 1383, issued a declaration to the 
effect that they could not hold themselves further responsible for the 








1 Vide Note I. 

2A popular joke against our cousins and present Allies, the Americans, in 
this country used to be that, after the Civil War in the early “ sixties,”’ every one 
in the States who was not a judge was a colonel. And yet at the very time, and 
both before and since, we were degrading and commonizing the old military titles 
of ‘‘ Esquire,”’ ‘‘ Knight,”? and ‘‘ Baronet,”’ by using the first indiscriminately for 
all and sundry, and bestowing knighthoods and baronetcies on successful ‘‘ butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick makers.” 
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security of the seas. The only effect of their action seems to have 
been that foreign ships were forbidden to be freighted in England. 
It was possibly considered that the foreigners were as often as not 
implicated in piratical attacks on English vessels, or that their com- 
petition so impoverished our own merchant ships that they tried to 
recoup themselves by piracy. 

The edict was of little avail, and in 1406 the merchants, in despair, 
said that they themselves would undertake the policing of the seas, and 
appointed their own Admirals for the purpose. This also proved 
unsatisfactory—at any rate to the Government. The commissions to 
the mercantile Admirals—all, we may venture to surmise, seamen— 
were withdrawn, and on December 23rd of the same year a Patent 
under the Great Seal was issued conferring upon John Beaufort, Earl 
of Somerset, the rank of ‘‘Great Admiral of England, Ireland, and 
Acquitaine.”’ 

It is probable that this was done with the idea of establishing an 
appointment similar to that of Grand Admiral of France or of the 
Admiralship of Castile. It was held invariably by either a Duke or 
an Earl, and, as an office of State, took precedence immediately after 
that of Earl Marshal. 

Whether the institution of this office had any effect in improving 
the safeguarding of our merchantmen cannot be said, but it fixed the 
responsibility for our naval efficiency upon a single pair of shoulders, 
which was certainly all to the good. : 

The pay of the Great Admiral was but nominal—3o0 marks a year— 
but as a matter of fact he was in receipt of very large emoluments arising 
from special rights and perquisites. 

The older title of Captain died hard. Probably the nobles, barons, 
and knights appointed from time to time to a naval command—all 
soldiers by profession and in most cases only temporarily employed 
at sea—considered that the title of ‘‘ Admiral ’’ alone was insufficiently 
assertive of their military status. Thus for half a century after Gervase 
Allard’s appointment as ‘‘ Admiral’’ we find the two used together, 
generally ‘‘ Captain and Admiral,’’ less frequently ‘‘ Admiral and 
Captain.’? Occasionally they were used alone and indiscriminately. 
Thus in 1311 we find ‘‘Sir John of Argyle’’ appointed ‘‘ Admiral 
and Captain of the King’s Fleet on the coast of Argyle,’’ while four 
years later he is given the appointment of ‘‘ Captain of the King’s 
Fleet of Ships in the Isles of Argyle,’’ and later on in the same year 
“Captain of the Fleet and Mariners of the Cinque Ports.’ 

The same idea seems to have been present in the time of Henry 
VIII., for in 1512 Sir Edward Howard is appointed ‘‘ Admirfal in 
Chief and General Captain of the Army which His Highness hath 
proposed and ordained and now setteth to the sea! for the safe-guard 
and sure passage of his subjects, friends, allies, and confederates.’’ 
It is pretty evident from this that no mere raiding expedition to France 
was in view, but that the fleet was intended solely for sea service, 
and its complement of 1,750 soldiers and 1,233 mariners and gunners, 
“over and above 700 soldiers, mariners and gunners, which shall 


1The French Navy is still called ‘“ L’Armée de la Mer.” 
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be in the King’s ship the ‘ Regent,’’’ goes far to corroborate this 
theory. 

Drake, prince of Elizabethan seamen, was constantly referred to 
by the contemporary chroniclers of his exploits as ‘‘ General,’’ while 
in 1625 Sir Edward Cecil was appointed ‘‘ Lieutenant-General and 
Lord Marshall of his Majesty’s Fleet and Land Forces,’’ which formed 
the expedition to Cadiz in that year. 

The seaman proper had hardly then even begun to come to his 
own. Sir William Monson severely criticizes the still general appoint- 
ment of soldiers rather than sailors to naval commands. ‘‘ Suppose,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ the best and ablest bred seaman should buckle on armour, 
and mount a courageous great horse, and so undertake the leading 
of a troop of horse, he would no doubt be accounted very indiscreet, 
and men would judge he could perform but very weak service; neither 
could his soldiers hope of good security, being under an ignorant 
captain that knows not scarce how to rein his horse... . and yet 
it is apparent to be far more easy to obtain experience for land service 
than on the sea.’’ He goes on to say that ‘‘the seamen’s desire is 
to be commanded by those that understand their labours, laws, and 
customs,’’ and that ‘‘ the Commander who is bred a seaman, and of 
approved government, by his skill in choice of his company, will save 
twenty in the hundred, and perform better service than he possibly 
can that understands not how to direct the officers under him.’’ 

At the time of the institution of Great Admirals, Court favouritism 
and intrigue began to play the same part that politics do to-day, 
and the noblemen selected for high naval command were sometimes 
not only ‘‘ no sailors’’ but ‘‘ no soldiers’’ into the bargain. 

In 1546 the Duke of Northumberland, who commanded the 
English naval forces sent against the French, wrote the King regret- 
ting his lack of experience, but hoping that ‘‘ the goodness of God’”’ 
would make up for it! When, in the days of the Protector Somerset, 
the title of ‘‘ Great Admiral’’ was changed to that of ‘‘Lord High 
Admiral,’’ the first nobleman to bear it was his brother, Lord Seymour 
of Sudeley. 

This turned out to be a very bad beginning. Our first Lord 
High Admiral soon became notorious ; for, according to a contemporary 
account, he ‘‘ upheld all robbers and pirates at sea, and never gave 
any justice in any matter of value.’’ The pirates purchased immunity 
by giving him half what they stole, and he became a very rich man, 
so much so that he arranged with the master of the Bristol Mint to 
coin money for him. To hide his ill-gotten gains he always officially 
pleaded poverty. In the end, however, he was found out and expiated 
his crimes on the scaffold.1 





1 Lord Nottingham, Lord High Admiral in the days of James I., seems to have 
been a gentleman of the same kidney. ‘‘ Piers, the pirate,’’ writes the Venetian 
Ambassador, ‘‘ says he has a golden key to open the doors of the great; especially 
of the Lord High Admiral.’’ This dignitary, moreover, was strongly suspected of 
being in the pay of Spain, in consideration for which he allowed the Royal Navy 
to get into such a state that ‘‘ the meanest merchantman is better rigged and 
canvassed than the Reyal Ships.”’ 
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The last officer to bear the title of ‘‘ Lord High Admiral of England ”’ 
was Prince George of Denmark, the consort of ‘‘Good Queen Anne,”’ 
who, in 1707, was created ‘“‘ Lord High Admiral of Great Britain.”’ 
The last holder of the dignity was H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence— 
afterwards William IV.—who resigned his appointment in 1828. 

The rank of ‘‘ Vice-Admiral’’ is very nearly as old as that of 
‘* Admiral,’ since we find it mentioned in a Norman-French document 
preserved in the ‘‘ Black Book of the Admiralty,’’ defining.the duties 
and jurisdiction of an Admiral, and a number of requisitions relating 
to fleets and discipline afloat. 

These instructions are supposed to date from the first half of the 
14th century, but it is quite possible that the Latin prefix ‘‘ Vice,’’ 
meaning the same as “locum tenens,’’ “‘lieu-tenant,’’ or ‘“‘ under- 
study,’? may have been in use for a number of years previously. 

The office of Vice-Admiral of England was first created in 1520, 
the Great Admiral at that date being Sir Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Surrey. 

Its first holder, Sir Thomas Fitz-William, of Aldwarke, was a 
worthy recipient of the honour. He was a real seaman of proved 
efficiency in the handling of both ships and men. It may be, there- 
fore, that the office was established in order that while the Lord Great 
Admiral remained merely a noble and a courtier—a word practically 
synonymous with “‘ politician ’’? to-day—the actual work of the govern- 
ment of the Navy should be in the hands of a professional seaman. 

However, Fitz-William himself, who is said to have expressed 
the view ‘‘ that a seaman can never do any good service who is not 
resolute to a degree of madness,’’ was promoted to Great Admiral of 
England in 1536, and in the following year was created Earl of South- 
ampton, being, it is said, the first sailor ever raised to the peerage. 

The last Vice-Admiral of England was Sir George Rooke, the 
captor of Gibraltar, who though, like Sir Thomas Fitz-William, a 
distinguished seaman, is particularly described in his epitaph as ‘‘a 
soldier, the son of a soldier.’’2 

We may note in passing that in the 16th and 17th centuries the 
word ‘‘ Admiral’’ was often used to denote the Admiral’s ship, in 
the same way as we should now say “ flag-ship.’’ Milton uses the 
expression ‘‘some tall Admiral’’ in this sense. At one time the title 
of Admiral seems to have been dropped to some extent, since the 
senior officer of a fleet was referred to as the General. Thus, in 





1It is a curious anachronism that this medizval absurdity is illogically cherished 
by naval officers at the present day. The Executive Branch, who hold supreme 
command afloat by virtue of being sailors or seamen, is still referred to as the 
*‘ Military Branch ’”’ of the Navy, although there is an actual Military Branch in 
the Royal Marines who are debarred from naval command because they are 
soldiers! Surely the history of the Royal Navy is long enough and glorious 
enough for its officers to dispense with such an antiquated and now paradoxical 
theory of command! 
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the rest of the commanders, which was very gallant, and to hear the 
bullets hissing over our heads as we were in the boat!’’ Here, of 
course, he uses the terms ‘‘General’’ and ‘‘ Admiral’’ in the sense 
just referred to.! 

Blake, as we know, was a cavalry officer till, comparatively late 
in life, he took to the sea, and would appear to have used the military 
title of General, though he became one of the most eminent of our 
seamen, but from that time forth it was realized that not military but 
naval experience and skill must be the sine qua non for command in 
the Royal Navy. The title of ‘‘ Rear-Admiral’’ has a different and 
later origin than those of ‘‘ Admiral’’ and ‘* Vice-Admiral.’’ When 
naval i ctics, as distinguished from the mélée sea-fighting of the. 
Middle Ages, began to be evolved it became necessary to divide a 
fighting fleet of any size into sub-divisions, which were given the 
name of squadrons, a term probably borrowed from cavalry organiza- 
tion by way of Spain. For that country, at the zenith of her naval 
power, organized her Navy as nearly as possible on military lines, 
a procedure which had not a little to do with its discomfiture by our 
English seamen. 

This brings us to the subject of Admirals’ flags. In medizval 
times we may say that—unless perhaps in the case of the Cinque Ports 
—there were no distinctly naval flags. The fighting commander of 
a ship was the soldier in command of a detachment of soldiers—the 
master and his crew were in the position of the modern engineering 
staff of a man-of-war. This soldier-commander planted his banner 
or pennon on the starboard side of what not long ago was known as 
the “‘break of the poop’’—or ‘“‘ aftercastle,’’ as it was then termed. 
The esquire carried a triangular ‘‘ pennoncel’’—merely a_ pointed 
streamer. The simple knight-bachelor carried a pennon with two, or 
occasionally three, tails. On promotion to knight-banneret, the tails 
were cut off, and his pennon became an oblong banner.? 

Of course, all higher ranks in the military or feudal hierarchy 
also flew the square banner bearing their armorial cognisances, and 
as few of lesser rank ever filled the post of Admiral, the Admiral’s 
flag or banner was always rectangular as it is at present. Curiously 
enough the Navy follows the old feudal regulation in that the next 
lower rank—a Commodore—flies a forked pennant, while all junior 
officers fly the single-pointed pennant—the “‘ pencil,’’ or ‘‘ pennoncel,’’ 
of the Middle Ages. 

One of the earliest occasions on record in which regular naval 
flags, as opposed to personal banners, were flown by Admirals afloat 
was in the Cadiz expedition of 1596. The English Fleet was divided 
into four squadrons. Each of these had an Admiral, Vice-Admiral, 
and Rear-Admiral, their Admirals also ranking as First and Second 
Admirals, Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admiral of the whole Fleet. There 
was an elaborate arrangement of flags to distinguish these twelve 
Admirals. The flags used were St. George’s flag, a flag with hori- 
zontal red, white, and blue stripes with the St. George’s Cross cantoned 








1 The highest rank in the late Russian Fleet was ‘* Lieutenant-Admiral-General.” 
2 Vide Note II. 
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in the corner, a similar flag with horizontal green and white stripes, 
a blue and white striped flag with the red cross of St. George super- 
imposed, and a plain white flag. In addition, the Lord High Admiral 
flew the Royal Standard at the main as representing the King. 

Not very long afterwards it became customary to divide a fleet 
into red, white, and blue squadrons. The order of precedence of these 
flags varied from time to time. 

Eventually the whole Navy was divided permanently into three 
squadrons, distinguished by the colours flown, the red being the senior. 
The senior Admiral, however, was given the title of Admiral of the 
Fleet, so that there were nine flag officers ranged in the following 


order of seniority :— 


Admiral— Vice-Admiral— Rear-Admiral— 
Of the Fleet, Of the Red, Of the Red, 
Of the White, Of the White, Of the White, 
Of the Blue. Of the Blue. Of the Blue. 


These ranks were later on increased to meet naval requirements. 
till there were several Admirals of each class. 

These ranks remained, and the Red, White, and Blue Ensigns 
were flown down to 1864,} when the White Ensign became the exclu- 
sive naval flag, the blue being relegated to the Royal ‘Naval Reserve 
and the red to the Mercantile Marine. 

Reverting to the Middle Ages and to Tudor times, it may be 
noted that there seems to be an opinion that the Grand Admirals and 
Lords High Admiral were given a special badge which was in the 
nature of the anchor badge of the present day as representing the 
Admiralty, and that they wore a whistle and chain as a special insignia 
of office. 

These theories are probably without adequate foundation, and are 
merely erroneous surmises. 

As regards the former, it has been asserted that the ‘‘ Crescent 
and Star’’—as in the arms of Portsmouth—was established as the 
Admiralty badge by Richard I. In support of this theory the following 
extract from an anonymous MS. in the Harleian Collection, supposed 
to date from the first quarter of the 16th century, is put forward :— 


“The Cresset with burnyng fyre is the bage of the Admyraltye.”’ 2 


As ‘‘Crescentes to bere fyre’’ occurs in the inventory of the 
‘* Sovereign’s’’ stores at about the same period as the MS. quoted, 
the theorist suggests the far-fetched assumption that ‘‘ Cresset with 
burnyng fyre’’ really means the ancient ‘‘ Crescent and Star’’ badge. 
This emblem, which can be traced back to before 2000 B.c., and is 
now considered to be a Mohammedan symbol, is very frequently found 
in medieval heraldry, and seems generally to have been assumed by 
Crusaders on their return from the East. But nowhere does it appear 
as a naval badge. 





1 There is an exception to this. At Trafalgar Nelson ordered the whole of his 
ships to fly the White Ensign in order that the Red and Blue Ensigns might rum 
no chance of being mistaken for the French tri-colour. 

2 Vide Note III. 
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Moreover, there was nothing in the nature of an ‘‘ Admiralty ”’ 
in the present sense before the time of Henry VIII. The ‘*‘ Admyraltye ’ 
in the MS. above quoted probably means merely ‘‘ naval command.”’ 
The ‘Cresset’? was a bauge of John Holland, Duke of Exeter, 
appointed Great Admiral in 1435, and appears conspicuously on his 
three official seals which are preserved in the British Museum, though 
shown asa ‘“‘lanthorn.’’ <A ‘* Cresset with flamyng fyre’’ also appears 
on the seal of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, as Great Admiral in 
1462. But these seem to have been merely personal badges adopted 
ic indicate and commemorate these noblemen’s temporary connection 
with naval affairs. It was a usual practice at the time, and many 
instances might be quoted, but the following will suffice :— 

When Leland, in his celebrated ‘‘ Itinerary,’’ visited Broke Place, 
then newly built, he noted that ‘‘ The Wyndowes be full of Rudders ; 
peradventure it was his (Lord Willoughby de Broke’s*) badge or token 
of Admiraltye.’’ Camden, in his ‘‘ Blazonie,’’ also refers to this 
nobleman’s badge. He says: ‘‘ As Pompey, Admiral of the Roman 
leet, stampt the Prow of a Ship on his Coin so this man used the 
Rudder for his Arms and Symbol.’’ It was, in fact, a personally 
selected badge, like the ships, fighting tops, buoys, and other nautical 
emblems selected by other knights and nobles who at some time in 
their careers held a naval command. , 

Strange to say, that distinctly naval badge, ‘‘the anchor,’’ is 
conspicuous by its absence till adopted by the Earl of Southampton, 
who, as before mentioned, was the first seaman raised to the peerage, 
and who was created Great Admiral in 1536. As the Admiralty Board 
and Navy Board date from about this period, it seems more than 
possible that the origin of the Admiralty badge may be traced to this 
distinguished seaman. 

If there ever was anything in the nature of a distinctly and generally 
recognized naval badge prior to the ‘‘anchor”’ it was the ‘‘ ship,”’ 
which appeared on the seals of all our Great Admirals and earlier 
Lords High Admiral. Even as late as the reign of Queen Anne the 
Great Seal of the Admiralty Court was a “‘ ship in full sail ’’ with the 
arms of Prince George of Denmark as Lord High Admiral.? 

But it must be borne in mind that ship seals were by no means 
the prerogative of Admirals. They were used by most seaport towns 
and also at times by the simple Master of a ship. Mons. Charles 
de la Ronciére, in his ‘‘ Histoire de la Marine Frangaise,’’ gives an 
illustration of such a ‘‘ skipper’s’’ seal in that of Demizel, Master 
of the barque ‘‘ Sainte Catherine de Cayeux’”’ in 1340. As for the 
theory that the Great Admirals and Lords High Admiral carried a 





1This nobleman held a naval command under Henry VII. 

2The last occasion upon which the ‘‘ ship’? appeared as a naval badge, as 
far as I can discover, was on the Colours of the ten regiments of Marines raised 
in 1739-40, for we find among some Clothing Regulations, dated 1747, ‘‘ as delivered 
to the Clothing Board,’’ that ‘‘ all the regiments of Marines (Marine Regiments) to 
wear in the centre of their Colours a ship with sails furled.’’ I believe the badge 
of a galley, with the motto in Persian characters, ‘‘ By Sea and Land,”’ is worn 
at the present day by the 69th Punjabis, but I am unaware of its naval significance 


—if it has any. 
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special whistle and chain as their insignia of office, as a boatswain 
does at the present day, no proof has been adduced. 

We have various accounts of elaborate golden and jewelled whisties 
suspended to equally elaborate chains which were worn by Admirals 
in Tudor times. Sir Edward Howard, Great Admiral in 1513, wore 
his whistle suspended to ‘‘a rope of bowed nobles.’? The same year 
he was drowned in Conquet Bay during a sea fight with the French, 
having previously thrown his whistle and chain overboard to prevent 
its capture. 

His successor and brother, Lord Thomas Howard, is reported 
in 1517 as wearing ‘‘a chayne, at the end of which did hang a whistell 
of golde set with rich stones of greate value.’’ Again, in the descrip- 
tion of Henry VIII.’s visit to the Fleet at Portsmouth in 1545, on 
the day it engaged the French Fleet off the Isle of Wight, we find 
the following :— 

‘* At first he (the King) had secret talkes with the Lorde Admyrall, 
and then he had the licke with Sir George Carewe, and at his departure 
frome hyme toke his chayne from his necke with a greate whistle 
of gold pendente to the same, and did put it about the necke of the 
said Sir George Carewe, gevinge hyme also therewith many civil and 
comfortable words.’’ 

Now Sir George Carewe was but the Captain of the ‘‘ Mary Rose,”’ 


‘and went down with that unfortunate vessel in the course of the after- 


noon. It is evident, therefore, that he did not wear the costly ornamént 
given him by the King as ‘‘ Lorde Admiral’’ or Great Admiral. 

The probability is that the whistle was used by all officers exercising 
naval command whether actual, or, later on, honorary. It most likely 
occupied the same place held in the days of Nelson by the speaking- 
trumpet and nowadays by the megaphone, and was used in the same 
way as the whistle carried by infantry officers, that is to say, to call the 
attention of the men to an order or signal, and perhaps to itself sound 
a few elementary signal calls. 

That the King’s and his Great Admiral’s whistles should be 
exceptionally costly and decorative instruments is only in keeping with 
the spirit of those times. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Note I.—Gervase Allard and his Tomb in Winchelsea Church.—This distin- 
guished seaman was the most important member of a family which stands alone 
in Cinque Port history, a family of merchants and seamen said to be of ancient 
English descent, which settled at Winchelsea soon after the Conquest, and in the 
13th century produced a large number of leading men who carried on the traditions 
of the old town into the new. Twelve of the divisions in the best quarter of the 
new town were assigned to them; eleven of them served the office of bailiff of 
the town at different times; several commanded ships in the campaigns of both 
Henry and Edward, and several held office as Yarmouth bailiffs. To his place 
as the chief of a whole clan, the position of which reminds us of the prominence of 
certain families in the Italian Republics, was no doubt due the extraordinary 
magnificence of the monument, generally admitted to be that of Gervase Allard, in 
Winchelsea Church. It is still to be seen, less damaged than we might expect; 
and is perhaps not far from the finest monument of those times now existing in 
England. Next to it stands another of the same sort, but inferior to the first, 
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probably that of Stephen Allard, who was ‘‘ Admiral of the Cinque Port Fleet in 
1324.”’ (From ‘t The Cinque Ports,’’ by Montagu Burrows.) 

In the course of repairs to the tomb in 1904, occasioned by a threatened fall 
of the canopy, the body of Gervase Allard was found lying wrapped in leaden sheets 
in a stone coffin some four feet below the floor. 

The effigy, which represents a warrior in chain armour, lies with crossed legs, 
the hands holding a heart and a lion at the feet. The crossed legs are generally 
supposed to indicate a Crusader, but though there is no record of Gervase Allard 
having ever fought in the Holy Land, it is not unlikely that in his younger days 
he may, in the course of his sea-faring, have taken part in an expedition to 
Palestine. 

The cushions upon which the head rests were supported by angels on either 
side. On the blue ground of the upper one are lozenges with quatrefoils in them, 
and on the lower, small roses take their place. The chief gable rises from the two 
heads of King Edward I. and his Queen Eleanor. 

It is a pity that so little is known of our first English Admiral and his family. 
Beyond the items already mentioned I have only found two others, the first of 
which refers to some of the Allards being reprimanded in 1235 for seizing certain 
French ships ‘‘against the King’s peace,”’ while in 1308 one ‘‘Gervase Allard, of Win- 
chelsea,”’ is complained of as having plundered the ‘‘ Paternoster,’ of Yarmouth, 
off the Foreland. Could this have been our early Admiral? We will hope not, 
but piracy was considered a venial offence in those far-off days. 


Note I1I.—Creation of a Knight Banneret.—Oliver de la Marche describes the 
bestowal of this honour upon Louis de la Vieuville—‘‘ le bon Duc sans oter le 
gantelet de la main senestre fit autour de sa main de la queue du pennon et de 
l'autre main coupa ledit pennon et demeura quarré; et la banniére fait.’ 


Norte III.—The Cresset as a Badge of ‘“ Admyraltye.’’—In a series of rules 
and instructions for Admirals, supposed to date from the first half of the 14th 
century, it is expressly laid down that when the King—or in his absence the King’s 
Lieutenant—was at sea with the Fleet he should carry ‘‘ three great lanthorns ”’ 
arranged in a triangle. ‘‘ And if it chance that the Admiral be the King’s Lieu- 
tenant then he shall carry his lanthorn as the King’s Lieutenant,’”’ that is to say, 
the three lights. Otherwise an Admiral was ordered to ‘‘ carry two great lanthorns 
in the two parts of the mast-head of the ship . . . . and if there be Vice-Admirals 
he may give each of them leave to carry one lanthorn and no more, at the top 
of his mast.’’ 

Here, then, we have a uniform ‘‘ Badge of Admiralty,’’ and practically the 
only one, since every Admiral flew his own banner emblazoned with his personal 
arms and devices. So that, if there ever was a regulation badge before the 
‘** anchor ’’—which I do not think was the case—the ‘‘ Cresset with burnyng fvyre 
would have beer the most apposite one. 
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THE EUROPEAN BRIGADE UNDER 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON IN THE ASHANTI 
WAR, 1873-4. 


By Mayjor-GeNneraL C. W. Rosinson, C.B. 





PART II. 

BATTLE OF AMOAFUL. 

January 31st, 1874. 
AT daybreak the entire force, Gifford’s Scouts in front, moved off 
along the main path in one body, but so arranged for this particular 
day that it could, upon nearing the enemy’s position, break off into 
four distinct columns destined to form, roughly, the front, flank, and 
rear faces of a square and then advance to attack. These columns 
were thus composed, the total number of all ranks (including the 
European Brigade, 1,214 strong) being 2,217 :— 

Column to form the front of the square (leading)— Ps 

Brigadier-General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., C.B., commanding. 

Gifford’s Scouts (about forty strong); detachment R.E., under 
Major Home, R.E.; the 42nd Highlanders, under Major Macpherson ; 
two 7-lb. guns of Rait’s Artillery, under Lieutenant Saunders, R.A. 
(Captain Rait, R.A., accompanying). 

Column to form left face of square— 

Colonel J. C. McLeod, C.B., 42nd Highlanders, Commanding. 

Detachment, R.E., under Captain Buckle, R.E.; right wing, Royal 
Naval Brigade, under Captain Hunt-Grubbe, R.N.;! Russell’s regi- 
ment; two Rocket Detachments; Rait’s Artillery, under Lieutenant 
Palmer, R.A. ; 

Column to form the right face of square— 

Lieut.-Colonel Evelyn Wood, V.C., Commanding. 

Detachment R.E., under Lieutenant Bell, R.E.;? left wing Naval 
Brigade, under Commander Luxmore, R.N.; two Rocket Detachments, 
under Lieutenant Knox, R.A.;° Wood’s regiment. 

The headquarters and 23rd Royal’ Welsh Fusiliers followed this 
column. 





1The Naval Brigade consisted of Bluejackets and Royal Marines furnished 
from the squadron under Admiral Hewitt, V.C., on the African station. (Captain 
Hunt-Grubbe became afterwards Admiral Sir Walter Hunt-Grubbe, G.C.B.) 

2 Afterwards Colonel Mark Bell, V.C., R.E. 

3 Afterwards Major-General Sir G. Knox, K.C.B. 
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Column to form rear face of square— 
Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Warren, 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 


Commanding. 

The 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

Labourers, under the Royal Engineers, to assist in cutting paths 
through the bush, were with each column. Men of the West India 
Regiment were to hold Insarfu, Ahkankuassie, and other posts in 
the line of communication. 

Before the troops reached the village of Egginassie the scouts 
had been fired upon, and the enemy was reported to be in force in 
front. The columns then began to assume as far as practicable the 
square formation. 

The 42nd Highlanders, under Sir A. Alison, extended into the 
bush for several yards on each side of the path and became the front 
face, while the columns under Colonel McLeod and Lieut.-Colonel 
Wood moved out to take up their positions as the left and right faces 
respectively. The headquarters and detachment 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers continued on the main path behind the front face. Lieut.- 
Colonel Warren, commanding the column to become the rear face, 
extended part of the Rifle Brigade on each side of the main path in 
readiness to face about at any time and protect the rear. He kept 
touch also with right and left columns. 

It was fully understood that the Ashantis would no doubt attempt 
to carry out their customary enveloping tactics, and would, while 
offering a resistance to our front advance, probably attack our flanks 
and line of supply in rear. 

These tactics had been specially explained to the force by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in his ‘‘ Instructions ’’ to it issued on December 2oth, 
1873. Also, before moving on from Insarfu, he had notified to it that 
all faces of the so-called square were equally the place of honour and 
equally important. 

Almost immediately after moving forward to the attack, the two 
leading companies of the 42nd had to be reinforced by a third com- 
pany, and all became hotly engaged. It was soon evident that the 
Ashantis were endeavouring to turn the left, and in.order to meet this 
movement two more companies under Major Scott, 42nd,! were sent 
up a narrow bush path branching towards the left, but with directions 
not to lose touch with the main one. 

Shortly after leaving Egginassie, Captain Cumberland, 42nd,? was 
wounded. 

As the men pushed on it was seen that the main path bending 
to the left descended into a swampy ravine through which flowed a 
sluggish stream, and that then, turning to the right, it ascended a 
steep ridge. This was the enemy’s main position, his camp extending 
along this ridge upon both sides of the path.3 Sir Archibald Alison 
thus describes its character :— 

“Falling back on our right, it projected tobwaka on our left in 
the shape of a_ semi-circle, completely enveloping that flank, and 

1 Later Major-General Sir Francis Scott, K.C.M.G. 


2Now Lieut.-Colonel G. B. M. Cumberland. 
3 See plan of action of Amoaful further on. 
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sweeping with its fire the path descending into the swamp, with the 
swamp itself, and taking in flank the path again as it ascended to the 
right.” 

On this account it became necessary to first drive the enemy from 
the projecting and flanking ground to the left and then force him back 
from his position upon the ridge crossing the path in front. 

In doing this the 42nd suffered severely, and many wounded began 
to be brought out of the bush on to the main path. 

Affairs now began to look serious; two more companies of the 
42nd were sent to reinforce Major Macpherson, who had been wounded 
but still kept the field, and Sir Archibald, at 9.5 a.m., despatched this 
message to the Major-General :— 

‘““T am heavily engaged with a large force in my front and to 
my left flank.’”’ In his report,' also sent in after the ‘battle, he thus 
refers to this period of it:— 

‘We were in the midst of a semi-circle of hostile fire, and we 
hardly caught sight of a man. As company after company of the 
42nd descended, with their pipes playing, into the ravine, they were 
almost immediately lost sight of in the bush, and their positions could 
only be judged from the sharp crack of the rifles in contradistinction 
to the loud dull roar of the Ashanti musketry. When a company 
was sent to support another in action, it saw nothing but bush in 
its front, and speedily came into a heavy fire of slugs from the enemy. 
In these circumstances it was difficuit to keep the men from imagining 
that the enemy only were in their front, and they constantly wanted 
to open fire, which would have taken their own men, whom they 
were sent to support, directly in rear. .... All these difficulties were, 
however, overcome by the wonderful discipline of the men, and the 
admirable mode in which they were handled by the company officers.” 
‘*The orders to all were to regard the road? as if the Colours 
of the regiment were on it, and never to lose their connection with it. 


While opposing our front attack with immensely superior numbers, 
the enemy kept enveloping our left with a constant series of flank 
attacks.”’ 

The above gives the position of affairs with the front column at 
about 9.30 a.m., and Sir Archibald, at about ten a.m., informed the 
Major-General :— 

‘The enemy are holding their ground steadily. We have lost 
many wounded. ‘I have not as yet been able to carry the village. 
I should like, if possible, the support of half a battalion of rifles.’ 

By this time there had been many casualties in the 42nd, including 
Major Baird, 42nd, severely wounded.3 








1 His reports to the “Major- -General upon this battle, ‘and that of Ovdakew were 
not published in ‘‘ Despatches,’’ but many extracts from them, from which we 
quote, are given in Brackenbury‘s ‘‘ Narrative of the Ashanti War.’’ See also 
Cope’s ‘‘ History of the Rifle Brigade (1877),’’ page soo. 

2 That is the “ main path’’ forming our line of supplies, upon which also at 
first were Rait’s guns with the front column. 

3 To the regret of all he succumbed to his wounds on his passage home from 
the Coast. 
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This message was taken by Captain Cecil Russell, A.D.C., who 
reported, on his return, that the Ashantis were now threatening the 


right flank of our force as well as the left, and firing upon the main 
path between Amoaful and Egginassie. 


In reply to Sir Archibald’s request for supports, the Major- 
General had sent him from Egginassie not half a battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade, for this he could not spare, but the detachment of the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers (about eighty-three strong), and, later, Captain 
Somerset’s company (No. 3) of the Rifle Brigade. The 23rd were 
pushed on to support the 42nd, and Somerset’s company was so dis- 
posed as to watch, and cover as far as practicable, the right flank, 
while also keeping up communication with the 23rd and with Egginassie. 

Here it remained until nearly the close of the day, engaged at 
intervals with the enemy, Lieutenant Smyth and two men _ being 
wounded. Lieutenant G. H. Hutton and some men of the 23rd were 
also wounded. The remaining companies of the Rifle Brigade were 
either thrown out around the village of Egginassie, or otherwise 
employed in connection with the left and right columns, against which 
the Ashantis were now actively endeavouring to carry out their usual 
tactics of breaking in on the flanks and rear. 


This makes it desirable to turn for a moment to the movements 
of the left, right and rear columns, explaining their position at about 
10.30 a.m. 

Colonel McLeod, commanding the left column, cut his way through 
the bush at first to the west and north-west under fire from the enemy : 
cleared a space upon some high ground and from thence cut in a 
direction more parallel to the main path. Captain Cary’s company 
of the Rifle Brigade, with a section of another, gave support to this 
column. Captain Buckle, R.E., and several native labourers were 
killed, and Major Home, R.E., wounded. The Ashantis were driven 
from a position they had occupied and were checked in their efforts 
to turn the left, but the column found it impossible to keep pace with 
the advance along the main path, and reported at about 10.30 that 
it had lost touch with the front column. 

Colonel Evelyn Wood, commanding the right column, advanced 
for a short distance along the main path, then cut to the north- 
eastward, and met, as Colonel McLeod had done, with determined 
opposition. Clearing a space in the bush he soon became engaged 
there with the surrounding enemy. He himself and Captain Hunt 
Grubbe, R.N., were wounded and there were other casualties. Major 
Nicholls’ company of the Rifle Brigade supported this column, and 
other companies of the regiment were thrown out around Egginassie. 

Thus the British force on this side of the main path was between 
ten and 10.30 a.m. engaged or threatened upon all sides. 


To revert once more to the front column, one oe occasionally 
in accounts of battles that the ground was “‘ slippery ’’ or ‘‘ reddened ”’ 
with blood, and probably have attributed this to an lla imagina- 
tion, but I remember that the thought passed through my mind at 
the time, that this description would have been a perfectly accurate 
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one of some parts of the main path towards the front during the 
morning. The wounded, as they were brought out from the bush, were 
laid down close to the path, their slug wounds, though in many cases 
only slight, bled freely; and the path, naturally slippery in places, 
did also become in these reddened with blood. 

It was the crisis of the battle, and Sir Archibald Alison, the 
forest having now become rather more open, brought Captain Rait’s 
7-pounders to the front. Hitherto it had been impracticable to find 
a position for them from which their fire would not have endangered 
the infantry in advance. But when one of these guns opened at 
very close range (I should say under fifty yards) the effect of the fire 
seemed to demoralize the enemy; and is thus described by Sir 
Archibald himself :— 

‘* Nothing could exceed the skill and energy with wisich Captain 
Rait got his guns across the swamp and up the path, and one of them 
was speedily in action at a point where it fired up the ascent into the 
dense masses of the enemy crowded together for its defence. Fourteen 
or fifteen rounds, fired in quick succession, caused such a slaughter 
as shook the firmness of the Ashantis, and enabled the position to 
be carried with a rush. It was found to have covered a large camp. 
When this was passed through, a very strenuous opposition was 
renewed from the ridge behind it, and Rait again brought a gun into 
action. After its playing for some time, and a heavy rifle fire having 
been concentrated on the spot, a fresh charge was made, and this 
position also carried. This was the last serious stand of the enemiy. 
The breaking of their centre immediately diminished the severity of 
the flank attack, which soon died away.”’ 

Thus, after a hard fight, and from the combined effect of gun and 
rifle fire, the main position of the Ashanti Army was carried, and a 
little later (12.30 p.m.) Sir Archibald was able to report to the Major- 
General :— 

“The village of Amoaful is occupied by the 42nd. Major Home, 
R.E., has gone on to strengthen it, and clear the bush with his sappers 
immediately around it. All is quiet on my front, but there is 
heavy firing going on on my right rear. I will not advance beyond 
the village of Amoaful without orders from you, as my right flank 
is quite in the air.”’ 

.This narrative of events with the front column may be closed with 
an interesting description of the fighting from the pen of the corres- 
pondent of The Times, who was well in advance throughout.’ His 
letter is dated Amoaful, February 1st, 1874 :— 

‘It was no idle motive which induced me to thrust myself into 
‘the forefront of the hottest battle,’ I wished to study a most important 
and interesting problem. The experiment of Europeans versus 
Ashantis in the bush had never been fairly tried—never had a regular 
regiment engaged the Ashantis; and now at last the great question 
was about to be put to the test..... 

‘* As we were descending the hill the battle began, the soldiers 
extended to the right and left of the path in line, and we found that 








1Mr. W inwood Reade, author of ‘ Savage ‘Africa ”? (1863). 
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we were in the Ashanti camp. On all sides were little huts, with 
low, sloping roofs, thatched with the green broad leaves of the plantain. 
Among these huts were fires with cooking pots upon them. ...A 
hundred yards ahead the forest was filled with smoke and seemed to 
roar, tongues of flame shot forth, and these alone served as a mask, 
for not a man was to be seen. 

‘“The slugs hummed and danced in among us, rattling against 
the trees, and against the pots on the fires. I was hit three times 
in about five minutes, but these hits were so innocuous that I thought 
it was all going to be mere child’s play—I was soon undeceived. . . . 
Finally we got into a swampy bit at the bottom of the hill, and then 
the business began to be severe. The air was filled with that music 
which Charles XII. preferred to any other. I am not exaggerating? 
when I say that for more than an hour the leaves fell just as they 
do on an English autumn day when there is a strong wind. At one 
time whichever way I looked I saw wounded men. One poor fellow 
ran past me with a strange, staggering gait, his eyes fixed, and his 
hand upon his heart, and then suddenly fell and rolled over stone 
dead. This went on for some time. The Highlanders still advanced, 
but very slowly, the bagpipes playing. I heard a big gun booming; 
and going in that direction found Captain Rait and Lieutenant Saunders 
proceeding along the road with the Houssa artillerymen, and a 
7-pounder gun, and a retinue of native Fantis carrying ammunition. . 

‘Then I heard a clear, cheery voice cry out ‘ Advance!’ and 
then the 42nd gave a cheer, and the Houssas cheered, and the Fantis 
cheered, and the gun was moved along for fifteen or twenty yards. 
The bush was now so thick that the men were formed again in column, 
and the Ashantis also chiefly occupied the road, which was soon 
thickly strewn with their bodies, displaying terrible and ghastly 
wounds. I now observed that the officer who always cried ‘ Advance!’ 
was limping in evident pain, but still cheering on his men. It was 
Major Macpherson, and he had received a severe wound in the leg. 
Shortly afterwards another officer came up, and passed on to the 
extreme front. He had only one arm, so I knew that it was Brigadier- 
General Sir Archibald Alison, the son of the historian. 

“Light! Light! Light! I saw clear sky ahead, and knew that 
it was the town. 

‘‘The day’s work was over, so far as the 42nd was concerned, 
and time it was.”’ 

Of Sir Archibald Alison in this battle, one of those present records 
in his diary: ‘‘ Alison cool as a gentleman should be, his orders clear 
and distinct. What more could be asked of a leader ?’’ 2 and certainly, 
‘upon this day, the coolness and decision of the Brigadier gave a 
confidence to all under him that materially influenced events. 


But the fighting had by no means come to an end with the capture 
of the enemy’s main position and the village of Amoaful. The Ashanti 





1 This is in truth no exaggeration. The number of falling leaves was remark- 
able. The concussion of heavy firing and the passage of Snider bullets, and 
Ashanti slugs, fired from all directions through the thickly clustered foliage of the 
forest, caused quantities of leaves to float down slowly to the ground. 


2 Cornhill Magazine, March, 1907. 
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efforts were now directed almost exclusively against our right and line 
of communication with Insarfu. 

Of the European Brigade, all the eight companies of the Rifle 
brigade! were engaged, some of them very actively, at points along 
the main path and to the east of it, and about Egginassie and Insarfu 
until after nightfall. Those, under Captain Dugdale as senior officer, 
did especially good service in preventing the enemy securing the post 
of Quarman. Lieutenant Sherston to-day sustained a very severe 
bullet wound which shattered his shoulder. Major Stephens, Rifle 
Brigade, was also wounded. 

The maintenance of the line Egginassie—Quarman—Insarfu was 
essential, and so close at one time did the enemy press upon it, that 
some carriers threw down their loads in a panic and bolted into the 
bush, sweeping Colonel Colley, who was bringing up transport, off 
the path for a moment. 

The marching, the fighting, the convoy work, the clearing of the 
bush, with the putting of Egginassie and Amoaful into a partial state 
of defence, made this day an especially fatiguing one for most of the 
force. 

It was impossible to estimate accurately either the strength or the 
losses of the Ashantis.2, One could but partially see the enemy through 
the thick bush. The killed and wounded in our force were (of all 
ranks) 198. This included 113 in the 42nd. The Naval Brigade lost 
thirty-two (out of a strength of 189), other corps less. The percentage 
of killed to wounded was very small. 

Amoaful was a village of some size, the residence of a chief, 
possessed one main wide street with a large central square, and 
contained several good houses. 

The Headquarters, the Brigade Staff, the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, and the 42nd Highlanders bivouacked here for the night and 
pickets were thrown out along the paths, the Rifle Brigade companies 
being collected after dark, two at Quarman and six in or around 
Egginassie. 

Criticism has occasionally been directed against the square forma- 
tion in which the advance to attack at Amoaful was conducted. The 
flank Columns, having to hack their way through the bush, could not 
keep pace with the front column moving partly where the bush was 
less dense on the path, and shots were said to have occasionally come 
over, and even into, friends instead of enemies. It has in consequence 
been contended that an advance in one column alone upon the main 
path, the men firing outwards to right and left at intervals as they 
moved on, would have been preferable. 


2Their strength has been variously estimated at from 30,000 to §0,000. 
Several hundreds must have fallen in the bush, and between one and two hundred 
were buried near the main path alone. Amanquatia, their commander-in-chief, 
was reported killed, and the King of Mampon wounded. King Coffee Calcalli 
was said to have beea present behind the position. 
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But it seems to have been very generally overlooked that the 
distance from Egginassie, where the square formation was assumed, 
to the enemy’s previously ascertained position was only about half 
a mile. 

It was not a case of any continued advance in square, and it may 
well be doubted if a single column movement would have been equally 
successful in keeping flank attacks off from the main path—our line 
of supply—in such thick bush.? 


On February 1st, 1874, the troops were occupied in safeguarding 
the transport of ammunition and baggage to the front. In the morning 
the Rifle Brigade searched the bush adjoining the main path between 
Quarman and Insarfu in case the Ashantis might be collecting in it, 
but, finding none, moved on to Amoaful. That village and others 
on the line of communication were made still further defensible as 
posts along it, and in the afternoon a force was sent out from Amoaful 
to the village of Becquah to drive from thence a body of Ashantis 
said to be still in that neighbourhood. 


CAPTURE OF BECQUAH. 
February ist, 1874. 


The force sent out for this purpose was commanded by Sir 
Archibald Alison, and consisted of an advanced guard under Colonel 
McLeod, C.B., with a main body composed of the detachment 23rd, 
and five companies of the 42nd. 

Upon the advanced guard approaching the village, Gifford’s 
Scouts? and the leading men of Russell’s Regiment were received with 
a heavy fire, but they gallantly rushed a portion of the village, which 
was then occupied by the 23rd and 42nd. The place was set on fire, 
and the troops withdrew through a rearguard of the 42nd. Our casual- 
ties were about seventeen wounded. 

Mons. Bonnat, who had been one of the prisoners in Coomassie, 
accompanied the troops on this day to act as interpreter if necessary. I 
gathered from him that the European prisoners, although not treated 
with any actual cruelty, had not only been often most indifferently fed 
and housed, but were occasionally confined closely to their quarters, and 
went more or less constantly in fear of their lives. 

On this afternoon the illustration of Ashanti sniping from trees, 
described below, occurred. 

“Sir Archibald Alison was standing near one of the gigantic 
buttressed cottonwood trees that are such familiar features in the West 
African’ forest, and two or three times the report of a musket had been 
heard, accompanied by the splash of a bullet in the damp soil near his 
feet. No one could tell where the enemy might be, who, so far, was 


1 This advance in square to attack at Amoaful, in a dense forest, stands per- 
haps as the only instance of the kind. Usually in advancing in the square forma- 
tion, the ground has been comparatively open, as, for example, in our advance in 
square before Ulundi in Zululand, in 1879. 

2For his conspicuous courage upon this, as well as upon former occasions, 
Lord Gifford was awarded the Victoria Cross. 
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making such bad shooting, and whose next shot was awaited with ever- 
increasing apprehension by the little group of his staff and followers. 
Suddenly the Brigadier’s quick-witted orderly—a 42nd man—was seen 
to throw up his rifle and fire, as if at a rocketing pheasant. Down with 
a crash, nearly on Sir Archibald’s head, fell a huge Ashanti tribesman, 
in all his panoply of war, who had perched himself far aloft among the 
thick foliage, and whose weapon had fortunately not been equal in 
accuracy to his judgment of a good military position.’’ ! 

Other illustrations of this custom of the enemy occurred during the 
campaign. At Amoaful, a man of Captain Cary’s company of the Rifle 
Brigade was wounded by an Ashanti, firing from a tree above him.? 

At daybreak on February 2nd the whole force again moved forward 
towards Coomassie ; one company of the Rifle Brigade being detached to 
the advanced guard, and the remainder of the force being under Sir A. 
Alison. 

Two days’ rations were carried by the men of the European 
Brigade; two more were carried for them by the spare hammock 
bearers with the regimental transport; and, at the last moment, one 
day’s more supply was brought up by carriers. 

The instructions to the advanced guard were to halt at the village 
of Agemmamu, eight miles further on, and report from thence. 

Upon this dav there was a great deal of desultory firing, both in 
front and along our line of supply. 

At about 7.40 a.m. the advanced guard occupied the village of 
Jarbinbah, two miles from Amoaful, after some sharp fighting. The 
Opobo company of Russell’s regiment, under Lieutenant Dooner,> 
suffered several casualties: Captain Gordon, Lieutenant Hart, Lieu- 
tenant Wauchope, 42nd, and others, were wounded. 

Upon being pressed, the Ashantis fell back, and the main body 
entered Agemmamu at about three p.m. 


In the meantime a rather serious attack had been made upon the ~ 


post of Fomanah, on the line of supply held by but a small force. This 
was repulsed with the loss of about ten wounded, including Captain 
North,* 47th Regiment, severely, and Captain Duncan, R.A., slightly. 

It was now determined not to advance further with the main body 
that afternoon, but to bring up the baggage from Amoaful to 
Agemmamu. Two companies of the Rifle Brigade were pushed on 
with the advanced guard as far as Adwabim, three miles to the front, 
which was occupied without difficulty. On this day, cooking-pots, food, 
clothing, etc., thrown down hurriedly upon the path, gave evidence of 
the hasty withdrawal of the enemy from various points. 

Agemmamu was a village of importance to hold, as two paths led 
from it towards Coomassie, now about fifteen miles distant; moreover, 
from either of these attacks might be expected. It was, therefore, 





a 1 Cornhill Magazine, March, 1907: ‘‘ Some Military Memories of Sir Archibald 
ison. 

2‘* History of the Rifle Brigade,” by Sir William Cope, Bart. (p. 490). 

3 Afterwards Colonel W. T. Dooner. 

4 Afterwards Colonel Dudley North, C.B. 
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decided by the Major-General to first make this village a thoroughly 
defensible post, to which the sick and wounded could be sent back; 
and then, leaving all weakly men and an adequate garrison behind in 
it, to move forward from it in light order, as a flying column, to 
Coomassie—supplied with four days’ rations. 

The men of the European Brigade were now asked if they would 
undertake to be sparing with these rations, so that four days’ would last 
out for six if absolutely necessary, and to this they willingly consented. 
In the end five days’ rations were got up and taken with the force. 

Captain Cope, of the Rifle Brigade, was appointed to command 
at this post, and carried out, with some R.E., a company of Russell’s 
regiment, and other details, the fortification of the village with great 
energy and thoroughness. 

On February 3rd the onward movement of the advanced guard 
and main body was continued. Every man had one day’s biscuit in 
his haversack; rations were carried as on the previous day; and the 
field hospital and reserve ammunition accompanied the column. The 
troops followed the most circuitous of the two paths leading to 
Coomassie, as being in the best condition. 

Very soon after marching off, the advanced guard, with two 
companies of the Rifle Brigade, became sharply engaged, and these 
companies were then reinforced by two more. The enemy had formed 
ambuscades behind fallen trees, but the opposition was quickly over- 
come, and at about three p.m. the main body reached the River Ordah. 

The advanced guard then crossed the river, here about fifty feet 
broad and at this time only about three feet deep; a bridge over it 
was at once commenced by the R.E., and a clearing was made on 
the south bank, the main body bivouacking there for the night in 
the form of a square, of which the river itself (fordable) constituted 
the front face. 

That evening a violent thunderstorm, with vivid lightning and a 
drenching rain, came on and continued until about daylight; a ration 
of rum then issued was warmly welcomed, fires were lit, and clothes 
were partially dried. 

From the weather alone this night was a most uncomfortable one, 
but though the Ashantis were certainly close to our front they made 
no attack upon our force from that quarter. At some points, however, 
on the line of communications desultory firing went on. The casual- 
ties on this date included Lieutenant Barton, 7th Roval Fusiliers (with 
Russeil’s regiment), wounded,? and about twenty-three men. 

In the early part of the day an envoy had come in under a flag 
of truce with letters from the Ashanti King, and also from Mr. Dawson, 
the interpreter. 

The tenor of the King’s letter was that, if the Major-General 
would stop the advance of his army, all the Fanti prisoners would 
be released, and it was curiously added :— 

‘Fearing that some of them might be excited and hurt themselves, 
I have put them all in irons.’’ Mr. Dawson’s letter stated that he 


1 Now Major-General Sir Geoffry Barton, K.C.V.O., C.B. 
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had been released himself from irons in order to write, but that if 
the troops did not stop the prisoners would all, with little doubt, be 
put to death. 

The Major-General replied to this (at about 12.10 p.m.) that he 
could not halt until the hostages were sent in, but that if they were 
received that evening he would halt on the south bank of the Ordah. 

By the following morning (February 4th) they had not been sent 
in, so that—the bridge over the river having been completed—the 
column crossed the Ordah at about seven a.m. 


BATTLE OF ORDAHSU, AND OCCUPATION OF COOMASSIE. 
February 4th, 1874. 


Of the European Brigade on this day, three companies of the 
Rifle Brigade, under Major Stephens, were detached to the advanced 
guard, the rest of the regiment, and most of Rait’s artillery, following 
under Sir Archibald Alison. 

After these came the detachment of the 23rd and the 42nd High- 
landers, under the Major-General’s direct orders. 

To the Naval Brigade was assigned the duty of seeing the baggage 
over the River Ordah and safeguarding the rear. 

The path, after ascending from the river, ran along the crest of 
a ridge, with a ravine upon each side of it, thence dipped steeply, 
and then rose to the village of Ordahsu. 

The most advanced company of the Rifle Brigade, together with 
one of Rait’s 7-pounder guns, under Lieutenant Saunders, soon came 
into action, and shortly afterwards Colonel McLeod asked for, and 
obtained, a reinforcement of three more companies of the regiment 
from Sir A. Alison. Workmen under the R.E. cut away the bush 
upon each side of the main path and towards the front, and the 
situation at about 8.30 a.m. was this: 

The Ashantis to-day, as at Amoaful, were evidently endeavouring 
to carry out their usual enveloping tactics, while also resisting in 
front. They had made a large clearing of some acres in the bush 
to the south-west of Ordahsu, leaving standing at the edge of it a 
fringe of the forest so as to screen this clearing from the view of an 
approaching enemy and facilitate an attack upon our left flank, giving 
proof in this of considerable intelligence in their preparation for 
defence.1 Our right flank was also threatened by them. 

The Rifle Brigade soon became engaged in driving back the 
Ashantis in front and on the flanks. Captain Cary’s company was 
extended mainly along the ridge, facing towards the right flank, and 
the skill with which he handled it and the steadiness and discipline 
of his men were especially commented on by the Brigadier. The 
detachment 23rd had also now entered into action in support. 








idioiiind this esata Lieut. Hart, 31st pentane shies Major- amoral 
A. F. Hart-Synnot, C.B., C.M.G., saw a body of Ashantis marching in close 
formation, which clearly Shows that they were, at all events, partially drilled as 
soldiers to move together in the open when required, as well as to bush fighting. 
(Brackenbury’s ‘‘ Narrative of the Ashanti War.’’) 
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A continuous roar of musketry and rifle fire now reverberated 
through the forest, accompanied by loud cheering and beating of drums 
from the enemy, and Sir Archibald reported :— 

“‘The enemy are attacking our right heavily. We are holding 
our ground easily. Colonel McLeod is going to resume the advance, 
but I think large numbers are circling round our right, as I hear 
the drums and cheering. You will need, therefore, to keep an eye 
to that flank.”’ 

Colonel McLeod, with the advanced guard, continued his forward 
movement steadily, Rait’s 7-pounder gun coming constantly into 
action, and at about nine a.m. Ordahsu was reported taken by the 
Rifle Brigade, who, on approaching the clearing round it, ‘‘ gave a 
cheer and, with a sudden rush, cleared the way to the open and carried 
the village without a check.’’! 


At 9.25 a.m. Sir Archibald Alison sent this message to the Major- 
General :— 

‘““Has the attack on your right rear ceased? Colonel McLeod 
wished support, and I have sent him all the Rifles except two com- 
panies. If you are not attacked, and can take my place here with the 
42nd, I will move on to the front. The attack on our right flank, 
at present, is feeble.’’ 

The 42nd, less one company to keep up communication, was then 
ordered forward by the Major-General ; and upon its reported approach 
Sir Archibald passed on to Ordahsu to join the advanced guard there, 
under Colonel McLeod. 

In the fighting, up to the occupation of that village, Lieutenant 
Eyre, goth L.I., of Wood’s regiment, Lieutenant Wauchope, A.D.C., 
and some eleven others had been wounded—Lieutenant Eyre mortally, 
Lieutenant Wauchope for the second time. 

It was now thought that the opposition of the enemy was dying 
away. At ten a.m., Sir Archibald reported: ‘‘ I have joined Colonel 
McLeod in this village (Ordahsu). We have the whole of the Rifle 
Brigade, both of Rait’s guns, and the 23rd Fusiliers. The enemy do 
not seem to be in any strength in our front, and we are quite ready to 
goon. The native troops have been left by Colonel McLeod to guard 
communications. Shall I move on? If so, the 42nd should relieve us 
here, the Naval Brigade taking the position of the 42nd.”’ 

But, at about 11 a.m., while affairs were in this position, before 
the 42nd had reached Ordahsu, or Sir Archibald Alison or Colonel 
McLeod with their portions of the force had moved forward from it, 
the attack upon the village by the Ashantis was renewed with violence. 
The 23rd and Rifle Brigade had all been thrown out into the surround- 
ing bush, and become engaged in preventing the enemy from breaking 
into the village, so that when, soon after this, the Major-General 
himself came up with the 42nd, the ‘‘ whole circle round Ordahsu (cut 
only where the main road passed to the rear and was guarded by our 
troops) was, for the next hour, one sheet of flame, and one roar of fire.’’ ? 





1 Henty’s ‘‘ March to Coomassie,”’ page 4o1. 
2 Brackenbury’s ‘‘ Narrative of the Ashanti War,’’ Vol. II., page 213. 
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This expression, ‘‘ One roar of fire,’”? and that used by the corres- 
pondent of The Times, referring to Amoaful, that the “‘ forest seemed to 
roar’’ is a faithful description of how such a continuously heavy fire 
in this dense, lofty, and echoing forest, affected the ear. Above the 
tree tops the smoke in places rose densely, and the scene was a very 
striking one. Fortunately, although many of the enemy’s slugs, most 
of them nearly spent, came into Ordahsu, the superior range of the 
European rifles kept the Ashantis back to a distance from which their 
musketry fire was comparatively ineffective, and the ammunition and 
baggage were successfully brought up along the guarded path and into 
the village. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley in his subsequent despatch of February 5th, 
1874, thus alludes to this period of the day :— 

‘‘ The village of Orde ‘cu having been carried by the Rifle Brigade 
at nine o’clock, I massed .. my force there, having previously passed 
the reserve ammunition, . eld hospitals, and supplies, through the 
troops who held the road between the river and the village, a distance of 
about a mile. The enemy then attacked the village with large numbers 
from all sides, and for some hours we could make no progress, but 
steadily held our ground.”’ 


This Ashanti attack upon Ordahsu formed another critical moment 
in the campaign. By mid-day it had only slightly diminished, while it 
was entirely uncertain what our troops would have to meet and over- 
come before Coomassie could be reached and taken. 

On the other hand, it was of the utmost importance to push on 
without delay, so as if possible to reach the Ashanti capital, some seven 
miles distant, before darkness had set in. 

Therefore the 42nd, hitherto upon this day in reserve, were now 
brought to the front; the detachment R.A. under Lieutenant Saunders, 
having suffered severely, was relieved by that under Lieutenant Palmer, 
R.A., and the 42nd were directed to advance at once—the detachment 
23rd and the Rifle Brigade, still engaged around Ordahsu, being 
ordered to follow in support as soon as the enemy’s flank attacks upon 
the village had ceased sufficiently to permit it. — 

As the 42nd advanced about noon, along the path to Coomassie, 
the leading men were met by a heavy fire from an ambuscade behind 
fallen trees. Lieutenant Palmer’s gun opened with case; Captain 
Kidston’s, Lieutenant Brophy’s, and Lieutenant McCallum’s com- 
panies—the first leading upon the main path, the others on its flanks— 
carried this obstacle at once with great gallantry ; the Ashantis fled, and, 
contrary to expectation, their flight soon became a rout. 

After this the resistance offered at certain points was nowhere a 
sustained one. 

Sir Archibald Alison, who accompanied the 42nd, says of their 
pursuit :— 

_ ‘* Without stop or stay they rushed on, cheering, their pipes playing, 
their officers to the front. Ambuscade after ambuscade was successfully 
carried, village after village won in succession, till the whole Ashanti 
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Army broke and fled, in the wildest disorder, down the pathway in the 
front, to Coomassie. 

‘‘ The ground was covered with the traces of their flight. Umbrellas 
and war chairs of their chiefs, drums, muskets, killed and wounded, 
covered the whole way, and the bush on each side was trampled as if a 
torrent had flowed through. No pause took place till a village, about 
four miles from Coomassie, was reached, when the absolute exhaustion 
of the men rendered a short halt necessary.”’ 

The 42nd, given permission to cheer as they dashed on, did so 
freely, adding: ‘‘ Hurrah for the Brigadier!’ ‘Well done, 
Brigadier,’’ etc., in appreciation of their Scottish commander.' 

As we approached Coomassie, a letter from Dawson, the King’s 
native interpreter, addressed to Captain Redvers Buller, D.A.A.G., on 
the Headquarters Staff, and Intelligence Officer, was brought in under 
a flag of truce. In this he implored Captain Buller to plead with the 
Major-General to halt his army at the river, about three miles from the 
town, when the Ashanti King would no doubt withdraw his own troops, 
and terms could be arranged. Nothing of any importance, however, 
came of these letters. Sir Archibald halted for half an hour to close up 
his troops to the front after the pursuit, the King was informed that if 
further resistance was offered Coomassie would be burnt, and, at about 
5.15 p.m., the advance was resumed. As we passed along the path, we 
found at one point the headless body of a man placed across it—a 
sacrifice to the fetish to drive us back. At another, where two paths 
crossed—one of which led to a small building, probably an altar or fetish 
house—some twenty or thirty armed Ashantis suddenly appeared in 
front of this building, forcing along with them a native (evidently to be 
offered as a sacrifice), bound, and with a knife thrust through his 
cheeks.2, Bringing their guns down from their shoulders, they prepared 
to fire, and Sir Archibald fully exposed to them, at about thirty to forty 
paces distance, would probably have been killed or wounded, had not 
one of the column shouted to them in Ashanti. Then they turned and 
disappeared into the bush. We were afterwards told in Coomassie, I 
trust truly, that the victim had been released. 

Wading through the swampy ‘‘ Soubang’”’ stream, which nearly 
surrounds Coomassie and falls into the Ordah, the troops entered the 
town without opposition, Sir Archibald mounted upon the white mule 
which he at times rode throughout the campaign. Then, moving 
along a broad street running over the crest of a commanding ridge, the 
troops formed up in line in the centre of the town. Guns were placed 
so as to bear upon the principal approaches, pickets were thrown out, 
and at a little after six p.m. the Major-General Commanding, coming up 
with his staff. was received with a salute, cheers being given for Her 
Majesty the Queen. A guard also of one hundred of the Rifle Brigade 
was mounted over the King’s palace. 


’ 





as 1 Cornhill Magazine, March. 1907, ‘‘ Some Military Memories of Sir Archibald 
1son. 


a .. This was the ordinary Ashanti custom, on sacrificing a slave, to prevent a 
victim from crying out. 
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The main object with which the expedition had been sent out had 
thus been attained; the Ashanti army had been decisively defeated and 
Coomassie occupied, with a loss, upon this last day, of only about five 
officers and sixty men killed or wounded. 

In his despatches as to the battles of Amoaful and Ordahsu, and 
the operations we have above narrated, the Major-General Commanding 
expressed his acknowledgments to the Brigadier, Sir A. Alison, the 
officers who had commanded the advanced guard, columns, and 
battalions, as well as to several others of lower rank for the good, and in 
many instances very gallant, services they had respectively rendered. 

Sir A. Alison also in his report thus alluded to the 42nd 
Highlanders, upon whom the hardest fighting in the capture of the 
enemy’s main position at Amoaful had fallen :— 

‘It is impossible for me to speak in too high terms of that 
magnificent regiment, the 42nd Highlanders. Their steadiness and 
discipline, the admirable way in which they were handled by their 
officers, and the enthusiastic gallantry with which each charge was 
executed, exceed all praise.’’ 

He brought to special notice also the conduct of Major Macpherson, 
Major Baird, Lieutenant and Adjutant Stevenson, Lieutenants Cumber- 
land, Berwick, and Quartermaster Forbes, of the 42nd; thanked Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. Savage Mostyn for the way in which at Amoaful he 
had brought his detachment of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers into 
action, and mentioned Captain Somerset, Rifle Brigade, for the “ cool 
and judicious manner in which he had handled his company.’ 

Referring to the final advance from Ordahsu on Coomassie, he 
dwelt upon the good arrangements for this made by Colonel McLeod, 
mentioning especially the following officers and others of the 42nd 
whose conduct had been brought to his notice :— 

Major Scott, who commanded the regiment in the advance, Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Stevenson, Lieutenant Brophy, and Lieutenant 
McCallum (79th attached), Quartermaster Forbes, Corporal Sweney, 
Ptes. J. Andrews, Thomas Adams, Archibald McLaughlan, William 
Nichol, and George Grant.! 

He also acknowledged the good services rendered by Colonel 
Mostvn, commanding the 23rd Fusiliers, and thus alluded to the Rifle 
Brigade :— 

‘“This was the first day—with the exception of one company— 
when I had the pleasure of seeing the Rifle Brigade in action, under 
my own orders.2, I must express my satisfaction at the way in which 
they were handled by Lieut.-Colonel Warren, and under him by Major 
Stephens and Major Glyn. On every occasion when I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, I had to remark upon the excellent way in which 
the company officers commanded their companies.’ 


1 Brackenbury’s ‘‘ Narrative of the Ashanti War,’”’ Vol. II., page 225-6. 

2 At Amoaful, with the exception of one company (Captain Somerset’s), the 
regiment was with the Major-General Commanding. On February 3rd, it was 
engaged more immediately under the orders of Colonel McLeod, C.B., command- 
ing the advanced guard. 
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For special bravery shown during the campaign also the following 
of the 42nd Highlanders were submitted by Colonel McLeod, C.B., 
for the distinction of the Victoria Cross:—Captain Kidston, Lieu- 
tenant McCallum (79th attached), Lieutenant Brophy, Sergt. McGaw, 
Ptes. Cameron, Ritchie, and Adams, but, apparently consequent upon 
the terms of the then Statutes of the Order, it was awarded only to 
Sergt. McGaw. 

After Ordahsu Sir Archibald writes thus to Lady Alison :— 

‘*God has been merciful to me. We have had five days’ fighting, 


two of them very hard ones, but here I am safe and sound. .... 
Neither I, nor any of my Staff, have been wounded, though we were 
all hit by slugs, which did not penetrate. .... The boils on my 


finger and hand are so bad that I can hardly hold the pencil. Poor 
Eyre was, I fear, mortally wounded yesterday. Wood was wounded 
at Amoaful, but was able to be in yesterday’s fight all right.” 

Sir Archibald alludes above to the difficulty with which he could 
now hold his pen. This became worse from an extremely painful 
whitlow having formed upon a finger of his right hand. Having lost 
his left arm at Lucknow, the inconvenience and discomfort he now 
suffered was great, and all who were aware of it were much struck 
by the stoical patience with which he bore this almost intolerable 
annoyance. 

Coomassie stands high above the swampy stream which nearly 
encircles it, and should be fairly healthy, but at this period an indescrib- 
ably nauseous odour pervaded the entire atmosphere, arising mainly 
from the numerous dead bodies cast out into the surrounding bush to 
decay in the sun, and partly from the entire absence of sanitation. 
The town was about four miles in circumference, and its population 
had been variously estimated at from 10,000 to 20,000. Close to its 
principal street, which was intersected by cross ones, were scattered 
several fine shady trees, one of which, known as the ‘‘ Great Fetish 
Tree,’’ had been recently blown down, a fact regarded by the natives 
as of verv evil omen to them.} 

Special features were the King’s Palace, a large, straggling 
structure of masonry, wood, and clay: and the Great Pit—called 
‘* Apetisimi,’’ or ‘‘ Place of the Vultures,’’ surrounded by reeds and 
underbrush, near the entrance to the town from Ordahsu. Into this 
the headless bodies of decapitated human sacrifices to the fetish were 
cast, and it was filled with these in every stage of decomposition. 

King Coffee Calcalli and his principal men had fled, but some 
hundreds of the ifhabitants remained in the town. 

The King’s Palace had evidently been abandoned in great haste. 
In boxes, bags, and bundles, packed in readiness for removal, were 
golden nuggets, articles of beaten gold, and packets of gold dust ;? 

1Jt fell on January 6th, 1874, and the King having then consulted the priests 
as to the prospects of the war, they declared that if two men were bound in the 
woods and left to die, should death come quickly Ashanti would be victorious. 
One lived for five days, the other for nine. (Ramseyer’s ‘‘Four Years in Ashanti,” 

2 The soil of Ashanti is rich in gold, which is obtained by sifting the 
washings of its streams and rivers, and also from its mines. Some of these 
which had been worked at a period very far back, but since been abandoned, 
exist in parts of the country; and the gold output now yields very profitable returns. 
es 
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silver plate, strings of coral, Aggri (porcelain), and other beads, in 
which there was formerly a large trade between the Mediterranean, 
ltaly, and Egypt, with Ashanti and the Coast. Silks, velvets, skins, 
and rugs were scattered about. In more than one room were Ashanti 
drums, among them the Great Death Drum, hung about with human 
skulls and bones. There were also jars of palm wine, Ashanti stools, 
ornamented with gold and silver bands, and several handsome State 
umbrellas. 

In the King’s bedroom was a large European bedstead, with, 
beside it, a sword presented to him by Queen Victoria; some cats 
and pet birds were in the building also, among the latter, a brilliantly 
coloured one, something like a stork, with a very handsome crest. 

Subsequently all articles of value were removed by prize agents 
to be sold at Cape Coast Castle. 

On the evening of February 5th a tornado of wind and rain 
deluged Coomassie, in one respect fortunately, as, in spite of stringent 
orders issued against riot and looting, fires, the work probably of 
intending thieves, broke out in places, but could not make much 
headway on account of the soaking wet. There was little sleep for 
any in the force that night: and one native was executed for looting 
early the following morning. 


The question that had now to be determined was how long troops 
should remain in Coomassie. 

The instructions of the Government were that the European 
battalions should be brought back to the Coast and embarked for 
England as soon as possible. To have followed up the fugitive king, 
whose whereabouts were unknown, through the Ashanti forests, would 
have meant serious delay, even if successful in its: object. Above all 
there were many sick and wounded to be transported to the Coast, 
and the storms of the preceding days, with the rapid rising of all 
the streams, threatened the opening of the rainy season, when almost 
dry river beds may become in a day or two destructive torrents, paths 
almost impassable, and sickness and fever would probably increase. 

This led to its being decided to return without delay to the Coast, 
and, the sick and wounded having been despatched to the rear, the 
homeward march commenced on the morning of February 6th. The 
King’s Palace, having been prepared for demolition on the previous 
evening, was blown up after the troops had passed through the town, 
and dense columns of smoke from the wrecked palace and some burning 
buildings rose to the sky as they marched away. 

Sir Archibald Alison remained to the last to see that everything 
had been carried out as ordered, and that all in the force had evacuated 
the town. 

On this day’s inarch the swampy stream through which we had 
waded before entering Coomassie had already become a _ rapidly- 
widening sheet of water. 

The bridge thrown by the troops over the Ordah held until a 
portion of the returning force had traversed it. Then, when the water 
had become knee deep over its planks, and on a leve! with the hand- 
rail, which still remained, it was swept away. Darkness came on 
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before all the battalions had crossed, torches had to be lit, and the 
42nd, bringing up the rear, were obliged to strip and wade or swim 
over—clothing, arms, and ammunition being borne upon their own 
heads, or those of native carriers. All, however, got across safely 
and the men bivouacked upon the old ground occupied on February 
ard, the Major-General, with headquarters, having pushed on in 
advance to Agemmamu. 

Sir Archibald Alison, in crossing to-day one of the swollen streams 
upon his led mule, his one arm in a sling owing to the painful whitlow 
upon his hand, met with an accident that might very well have been 
serious. The mule fell in a hole under the water, but the 42nd orderly, 
by its side, seized its rider, who got safely across. 


All went smoothly upon the homeward journey o! the European 
Brigade. Upon February roth Sir Garnet Wolseley’s headquarters 
were at Fomanah, Sir Archibald’s at Quisah. At Fomanah Sir 
Garnet halted for a few days and there arranged the terms of a draft 
treaty of peace with the Ashanti King, who had sent envoys to desire 
it, and begging that Captain Glover’s force, to the east of Coomassie, 
might be ordered back. At Fomanah, too, on February 11th, Captain 
Sartorius, from Captain Glover’s column, overtook the Major-General, 
having ridden through Coomassie. Captain Dalrymple also, who had 
commanded the column co-operating to the west, here joined him; and 
Captain Butler—who had commanded that to the east—had arrived 
a few days before (February 7th) at Agemmamu. ! 

For these reasons it seems convenient to turn for a moment at 
this point from the homeward march of the Brigade in order to give 
the terms of the draft ‘‘ Treaty of Fomanah,’’ dated February 13th, 
1874 (and afterwards confirmed), to explain briefly what had been the 
movements of the three co-operating columns above mentioned, and to 
indicate the positions they had reached when the Battle of Amoaful was 
fought on January 31st, 1874. 

The King of Ashanti paid down a small portion (5,000 ounces of 
gold) of the indemnity which had been demanded, promising to pay the 
remainder by instalments, though whether he ever fully redeemed that 
promise I cannot say. 

He also, under the treaty, formally renounced ‘‘ all right to tribute 
or homage from the Kings of Denkera, Assin, Akim, Adansi, and other 
Allies of Her Britannic Majesty, and formerly her subjects; also to all 
pretensions to supremacy over Elmina, and tribes formerly connected 
with the Dutch Government; undertook to withdraw his troops from 
Apollinia, Dixceve, and the Windward Coast; to allow freedom of 
trade between the British forts upon the Coast, or possessions near them, 
and Coomassie; to keep the road from Coomassie to the Prah open, and 
free from bush, to a width of fifteen feet; and to use his best endeavours 
to check the practice of human sacrifices, with a view to hereafter 


putting an end to it altogether, as the practice is repugnant to the feel- 


ings of all Christian nations.’’! 


- - - js " —— 


1 Brackenbury’s ‘‘ Narrative of the Ashanti War,’’ Vol. II., pages 268-70. 
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With respect to the movements of the columns under Captains 
Glover, R.N., Butler, and Dalrymple, the general instructions under 
which their commanders were to act, have been already mentioned. 
These instructions were carried out as far as was practicable under the 
insuperable obstructions and delays which the dread of the Ashantis 
entertained by the native kings and their followers with these columns 
threw in the way. 

When Amoaful was fought (January 31st, 1874), Captain Glover’s 
column was about twenty miles to the east of Coomassie, near 
Odumassie and the River Anoom. His instructions had been not to 
proceed beyond Juabin (or Dwabin) or cross the River Ordah, without 
further orders from the Major-General, and he reached Odumassie with 
a few hundred men and rather short of ammunition, after many 
disappointments and delays. 

On February 4th, when Coomassie was taken, he was faced on the 
further side of the Anoom by a large body of Ashantis, including the 
contingent of the King of Juabin, who, however, when he had heard of 
the fall of the capital, sent in his submission to him. 

A few days later Captain Glover sent Captain Sartorius of the 
Bengal Cavalry, with an escort of Houssas, to communicate if possible 
with Sir Garnet Wolseley at Coomassie, from whom he had not heard 
for some time. After a hazardous ride,! Captain Sartorius reached that 
town on February 11th, and finding it almost deserted, the main column 
having left for the coast—rode on, and reached Sir Garnet at Fomanah 
on February 12th. Captain Glover, following him, reached Sir Garnet 
at Quarman, receiving orders from him to withdraw from Prahsu and 
thus to Accra. He writes that in his column the young King of Eastern 
Akim showed personal bravery, but that when at Conomo (near 
Odumassie) a report was raised that Ashantis had been seen, his 
followers at once put all their loads on their heads and were quite ready 
to start off for the Prah—i.e., homewards—at once.? 

Captain Butler’s column, with the Kings of Western Akim and 
about 1,400 men, was, on the day of Amoaful, about fifteen miles east 
of that town, near Akina, where his presence probably held back the 
King of Kokofu’s contingent from joining the King of Ashanti; but 
before coming into action with the enemy at all, a panic seized the natives 
with him, who all dispersed, and Captain Butler then joined Sir Garnet 
at Agemmamu (February 7th). 

Captain Butler writes from his colunin on February 2nd :— 

‘“A complete panic has just taken place, owing to causes I cannot 
divine. The entire force is now in full retreaton Yancoma. . . . 
No attempt was made on the part of the kings to excuse or explain their 
gross treachery.”’ 

Captain Dalrymple’s column was, with two native kings and some 
500 followers from the Wassaw country on the day of Amoaful at 
Badua, about fifteen miles to the West of Essaman. Here he is said 


1 For his gallantry upon this ride Captain Sartorius was afterwards awarded 


the Victoria Cross. 
2 Lecture by Sir John Glover, upon the Volta Expedition, at the Roval United 


Service Institution, May 15th, 1874. 
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to have held the contingent of the King of Becquah from joining the 
King of Ashanti at Amoaful, but in this case, as in that of Captain 
Butler’s column, a panic occurred among the natives under his 
command, who refused to go any further. Captain Dalrymple after 
this obtained Sir Garnet’s permission to join him, which he did later at 
Fomanah, and he writes of his native followers who had thus acted :— 

‘* Their dread of the Ashantis is the paramount idea in their minds, 
and is sufficient to completely stifle for the time all fears of any conse- 
quences which may eventually arise from their cowardly conduct.” 

The behaviour of the native kings (our allies) and their followers 
with the columns of Captains Butler and Dalrymple shows that before 
the Ashanti defeat at Amoaful nothing would induce them to face the 
soldiers of their dreaded enemy in battle. Those with Captain Glover’s 
column were separated from the enemy by the River Anoom, when 
Amoaful was taken, and had not to face the Ashantis in actual battle on 
the other side. 


To revert to the homeward march of the expeditionary force, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley left Fomanah after arranging the draft treaty of peace, 
on February 14th.1. The European Brigade having preceded him, 
reached the Prah, without meeting with any incident worth narrating, 
and from hence Sir Archibald writes to Lady Alison on February 
13th :-— 

‘‘T have got such a bad whitlow on the middle finger of my 
hand. . . . When I got to Amoaful, on the return journey, I put 
myself in the doctor’s hands, and they at once told me that my hand was 
in a bad way. Do not worry yourself in the least about me. Except 
my finger I am quite well, and I am in charge of Dr. Wiles, of the Rifle 
Brigade, who is taking the greatest care of me. He says that the risk 
to my finger is now over. . . Make as little of this as you can to my 
mother.”’ 

On February 2oth he arrived with the brigade staff at the Coast, 
after a double march—the same day as the detachment 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers—and once more occupied rooms in Cape Coast Castle. 

The returning troops as they marched in were received with much 
cheering and many congratulations. A triumphal arch had _ been 
erected, and our native servants, finding themselves once more among 
relations and friends, went half wild with excitement, returning in 
many instances very late in the evening, covered with many coloured 
paints and wreaths of flowers. 

The various articles of value taken during the campaign, chiefly 
from the King’s Palace at Coomassie, were sold at the Coast,? the 
Prize Agents being Captain Redvers Buller, D.A.A.G., the Hon. A. 


1Sir Garnet Wolseley reached Cape Coast Castle February 19th, embarked on 
> the ‘* Manitoba’’ on March 4th, and arrived at Portsmouth March 2oth, 
1874. 

_2Some of the Ashanti work in gold, and gold and iron combined, was very 
curious. Among small things bought by the writer was an old silver tablespoon, 


“which at one time had evidently been used for running lead with (to make bullets). 


It had upon it a much-worn coat-of-arms, which was afterwards ascertained to be 
that of Sir Charles Macarthy. Possibly it had formed part of his camp equip- 
ment captured in the battle in which he was killed, in 1824. 
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Grosvenor, Rifle Brigade, and Dr. Fagan, Naval Brigade, and the 
money realized was subsequently distributed as prize to the force. 
| believe it amounted to over £5,000. 

The European regiments, as they reached the Coast, were 
embarked upon the transports with as little delay as possible, for 
by this time the climate had begun to teil upon them. ‘There had 
been many cases of fever, the percentage of cases of sickness generally 
among the three battalions of the European brigade (1,578 N.C.O.’s 
and men) during their stay upon the Coast, having been 71 per cent., 
oi which 59 had been due to fever. 

The 23rd sailed for England in the ‘‘ Tamar ”’ on February 22nd., 
the Rifle Brigade in the ‘‘ Himalaya’’ on February 23rd, and the 42nd, 
with Sir Archibald Alison and the brigade staff, in the ‘‘ Sarmatian,”’ 
late on February the 26th. This last vessel, after stopping at St. 
Vincent to coal on March gth and 1oth, and at Madeira on the 16th, 
arrived at Portsmouth on March 23rd. 

Before taking leave of the 42nd at Portsmouth, Sir Archibald 
thanked that regiment, for the last time, for the manner in which, 
while under his command, it had maintained the historical reputation 
of the corps; and, later on, when the 23rd and Rifle Brigade, after 
their disembarkation, were together at Windsor on March 3oth, he 
took leave of them also in very similar terms. 

Upon that day, by command of the Queen, the three regiments 
of the European Brigade were reviewed by Her Majesty at Windsor, 
an Order being subsequently issued, by H.R.H. The Commander-in- 
Chief, conveying Her Majesty’s entire approval of their services and 
conduct throughout the expedition. 

On March 31st, a State banquet was given at the Mansion House 
by the Lord Mavor to Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Ashanti force, at 
which, among the 260 guests present, the staff and officers of the 
European Brigade were fully represented. 


It may be of interest to conclude this account of the expedition 
of 1873-4 by mentioning in a few words what has occurred in Ashanti 
since its termination. For twenty-one years there was peace, but in 
1895 trouble arose with the then Ashanti King, Prempeh, who threat- 
ened to attack some tribes under British protection, and had also shown 
himself in other respects disposed to defy the British Government. 

An expedition was therefore again sent up to Coomassie under 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Francis) Scott of the 42nd Highlanders, who 
had served in that of 1873-4. Prempeh submitted without fighting; 
but, having failed subsequently to carry out the terms agreed upon, 
was sent down, as a political prisoner, to Elmina, a British Resident 
being installed at Coomassie. 

It may have been injudicious to have kept King Prempeh in the 
country, so near to sympathisers with him in Ashanti, but, however 
that may be, five vears later (March, 1900), when the Governor of 





1 Report of Surgeon-Major MacKinnon, C.B., Principal Medical Officer. (See 
Brackenbury’s “‘ Narrative of the Ashanti War,’’ Part II., page 340.) 
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the Coast, Sir F. Hodgson, with Lady Hodgson, visited Coomassie 
an insurrection broke out; and they and others were besieged in the 
fort there, held by a garrison of the Gold Coast Constabulary, and 
an expedition was again sent to Coomassie to relieve them. 

Upon this expedition, very ably conducted by Colonel (now 
General Sir James) Willcocks, there was some hard fighting, the 
Ashantis having by this time learnt how to construct formidable timber 
stockades at important points in their forests, with crescent-shaped 
flanks from which a cross fire could be brought upon assailants. 
However, upon July 15th, 1900, the garrison was successfully relieved, 
the Governor, with Lady Hodgson and some others, having previously 
succeeded in cutting their way out. The sacred village of Bantama 
was in this campaign razed to the ground, and the fetish buildings 
there destroyed. 

The possibility, at this critical period, of relieving the garrison 
of Coomassie in time necessarily depended largely upon whether the 
iort was sufficiently strong to resist the Ashanti attacks. This had 
been erected subsequent to the expedition of 1895, and is described by 
Sir J. Willcocks, commanding the relieving expedition, as ‘‘ the best 
defensive work he had seen in West Africa. It stood the test well, 
and the garrison showed great courage and tenacity in its defence. 

In consequence of this rebellion Ashanti was incorporated with 
the British Dominions, and is at present, together with ‘‘ the Northern 
Territories,’’ administered by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with, 
under him, commissioners of provinces and districts. 

A railway runs from Secondé, west of Cape Coast Castle, to 
Coomassie, which is garrisoned by the Gold Coast Regiment. The 
interior of the country, largely a derra incognita in 1873, is being fast 
opened up. Roads have been made and improved and light motors 
now run upon some of them. The goldfields are being profitably 
worked.2 Numbers of Ashantis have enlisted in our fighting forces, 
and the contributions of the people to British funds and charities 
in the present war with Germany have been liberal. Several aero- 
planes, at a cost of about £1,500 each, have been furnished to the 
Royal Air Force. The general industries of the country have been 
enormously developed, especially the planting and export of cacao, 
which amounted in 1916 in annual value to nearly £4,000,000 sterling, 
and in quantity to one-third of the total produce of cacao throughout 
the globe.5 

The growth of Ashanti, in short, from a barbarous kingdom 
towards a civilized portion of the Empire, emancipated from slavery 
and despotism, has been of recent years very rapid. 


1Jt was erected largely under the supervision of an officer of the Royal 
Engineers, Lieut. (later Brig.-General) D. S. MacInnes, C.M.G., D.S.O., who has 
recently fallen in the war with Germany. 

2 At the last (twentieth) general meeting in London of the ‘‘ Ashanti Gold 
Fields Corporation, Ltd.,’? held on December 13th, 1917, a dividend of 75 per cent. 
was declared. 

3 Much information as to the present state of Ashanti, and the industries of 
the country, is to be found in ‘‘ The Gold Coast ”’ by Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., 
Blackwood, January, 1918, and ‘‘ The Black Man’s Part in the War,” by Sir Harry 
H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., 1017. 
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With respect to human sacrifices, national customs of centuries 
cannot be completely stamped out, even in many decades (as experience 
has proved with relation to Suttee, Thuggee, and Dacoity in India), 
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so that it is possible that a few cases might occur still in very out of i 
the way parts of the Kingdom, but this barbarous custom has ceased i 


in Coomassie, and wherever throughout the land the long arm of 
British law can reach. 


BRIGADE STAFF, AND OFFICERS OF EACH BATTALION OF THE EUROPEAN 
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‘ of the English Channel. Hence ‘‘ Le Boulonnais, 





NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF BOULOGNE AS A 
MILITARY MEDICAL BASE. 


By Lieut.-COLONEL Guy N. STEPHEN, R.A.M.C. (T.C.). 





BOULOGNE, which seems almost certainly destined to voice France’s 
final farewell to the Commander-in-Chief of the British Armies, was 
also, if only by a few hours, the first town in France to welcome any 
Division of the original Expeditionary Force. Likewise, though its 
claim to be considered the principal British base in France might not 
go uncontested, it has long since come to be so regarded by the 
average soldier. And all this seems quite in keeping with the eternal 
fitness of things, for in the bygone centuries the relations of Boulogne 
with Great Britain, taking them full and bye, were longer and more 
potential than those of any other of the seacoast towns of our French 
ally.t ' 


1Since Boulogne is rarely mentioned in ordinary English history books, it 
may be well perhaps to cite some of the facts which justify the statement :—(d) 
Most authorities, both French and British, regard Boulogne as identical with the 
Gesoriacum, or “ Port of Bononia,’’ from which Julius Cesar conducted the 
conquest of England; and it is certainly at Boulogne that was erected the first 
lighthouse for the guidance of ships passing between the two countries. (b) From 
the 9th to the 18th century Boulogne was the capital of a county or earldom which 
dominated the thirty or forty miles of French coast bordering the narrower part 
”? as the county was called, 
was the natural point of departure and arrival for persons passing between the 
two countries. There were several ports within its confines—Wimereux, Amble- 
teuse, and Wissant, as well as Boulogne itself, and from all these legitimate trade 
and smuggling were in constant progress. A bi-weekly mail service between the 
two countries was conducted from Boulogne long before the introduction of steam. 
(c) The earlier Counts of Boulogne were practically independent rulers, and at 
times sided with England against France. In the t1oth century one of them joined 
hands with William of Normandy for the conquest of England, and, by a feigned 
retreat, turned the Battle of Hastings in his favour. This Count was a .brother- 
in-law of Edward the Confessor, and had an ancient private quarrel with the 
family of Harold. A later Count claimed the English throne as against his first 
cousin, Matilda, the only child of the deceased monarch, and reigned as King 
Stephen. A third gained his position by carrying off the Mother Superior of the 
Abbey of Ramsay, in Kent: she was also a Princess of England, but her ‘special 
attraction lay in the fact that she happened to be legal heiress of the vacant 
countship of Boulogne. (d) During the present war Boulogne, thanks to its 
proximity, has been the seat of several inter-Allied conferences, and for the same 
reason, in earlier years, Le Boulonnais from the 12th century onwards was the 
seat of innumerable events of the same general order. From Boulogne, for 
instance, in the 13th century an emissary of the Pope solemnly cursed the English 
king and all his seaports, and at Boulogne also was celebrated between the second 
‘dward and Eleanor of France a marriage which lay to a large extent at the 
hottom of some 200 years of intermittent warfare. (e) Thanks also to its position 
Boulogne has always been a natural place of assemblage for fleets intended for the 
transport of troops to England. Subsequent to the Norman Conquest there were 
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What was the part originally assigned to the town in the plans 
of the Higher Command it is perhaps not worth while to inquire. 
Such plans, whatever they may have been, were quickly upset by 
the march of events, and it was equally the march of events that 
subsequently moulded the activities of Boulogne in military medical 
connections. 

Looking back it is seen that these activities fall into several fairly 
distinct phases, which, briefly summed up, were as follows :— 

The first began with the landing of troops about the end of the 
second week of August, 1914, and lasted hardly a fortnight. News 
of the overwhelming success of the German operations in Flanders 
then reached the town and it was rapidly evacuated. 

The second phase did not begin until some six or seven weeks 
later, when the Germans, finding themselves firmly held on the Aisne, 
began to push towards the coast and the British troops moved round 
to meet them. The skeleton of a base was then reformed at Boulogne, 
the first ossifying centre to appear being, strangely enough, a stationary 
hospital. This phase was one of immense activity, and it was during 
its progress that Boulogne first experienced the difficulties of a task 
which subsequently fell to its lot on many occasions, namely, that 
of fulfilling the double réle of a military medical base and of a field 
medical formation. 

A third started towards the end of the first nine months of the 
war, and was due to the budding off of Etaples as an independent 
base. Lasting some eighteen months, this third phase was a period 
of steady work, chiefly notable for an event which for a time ended 
the medical activities of Boulogne as an evacuation centre, namely, 
the accidental closing of the port to hospital ships. 

A fourth phase, which commenced in the spring of 1917, saw 
still further expansion of the general work of the base and a good 
deal of specialization of function in the various medical units taking 
part in it. 

In the fifth phase, which began about Christmas, 1917, and at 
the time of writing is still in progress, the most conspicuous circum- 
stance so far has been an attempt to apply to army wastage by sick 
evacuation King George’s phrase concerning tuberculosis: ‘‘ If 
preventable, why not prevented ?’’ In other words, Boulogne has 

-taken in hand the problem of reducing evacuations on account of 
sickness to the lowest possible limit compatible with the well-being 
of the men. 

Such divisions of time are, of course, more or less artificial, but 
they make a review of events somewhat easier than would otherwise 


at least three occasions when fleets assembled at Boulogne for the conquest of 
England, as well as other occasions on which the troops carried were intended to 
support one or other of contending parties in England. (f) Calais, in virtue of 
conquest, and Ponthieu, Normandy, and Guienne (Bordeaux) in virtue of inheritance, 
were English possessions for about two centuries, but Calais, except for its posses- 
sion by the English, was not a place of much importance, and the others were too 
far away for relations to be very close once English rule had ceased. (g) Other 
illustrations of the point will be found in subsequent paragraphs. 
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be the case, and some similar division will certainly be necessary 
if ever the moment comes when the part played by Boulogne in the 
war can be studied in detail. 

Such study is likely to be all the more instructive because, as 
already suggested, the activities of Boulogne, at any rate in medical 
connections, seem to have been the outcome less of original design 
than of the trend of the war. The physical characters of the town 
also, however, had a decided influence, and are therefore worth a 
moment’s attention even in such a necessarily incomplete account of 
matters as can now be given. 


SITE. 


The town lies on both sides of a small river! whose mouth forms 
its port and which at its outfall runs nearly due north-west. On 
both sides of this river in its course through the town are high downs, 
but on the left or west side these lie a little way back from the river, 
thus leaving between the latter, themselves, and the sea an irregular 


‘triangle of flat ground. On the other, or east side, the site is a 


series of irregular shaped hills or slopes projecting steeply from the 
broken surface of the down. 


On the left, or west side, the down ends in a bluff? overhanging 
the sea and facing due west. On the other side, lying high above 
the town, they slope away to the north till they reach sea-level at 
Wimereux (population 1,500), some two and a half miles along the 
shore, keeping close to the latter the whole distance. Thence on to 
Ambleteuse,*? another two to three miles they again rise somewhat 
above sea-level, but continue to present a verv irregular surface. 
Much the same description applies to the downs running directly in- 
land. Nowhere, in fact, except for the triangular area already 
mentioned, is there any considerable extent of flat ground which is 
hoth easy of access from the port and central railway station and 
fairly close thereto. 


1This river (the Liane), from Boulogne up to its main source, some twelve 
miles south-east of the town, was the agreed boundary between the English and 
French territories at the time that Boulogne was held by the English, as described 
later. Nominally the two nations were no longer fighting, for the moment, but 
actually there was a chronic exchange of cannon shot across the mouth of the river, 
as also a good deal of raiding. 


2A group of houses lying on this end of the town was known as Henriville, 
and this name was inherited by the large camp that grew up thereon during the 
war. 

3 There are now but slight traces of any port in Ambleteuse, and hardly any 
at all at Wissant, further northwards along the coast. Yet both these places, 
which, before the French Revolution, were part of the county of Boulogne, were 
formerly much used as landing places by travellers from England making for 
Boulogne. Before the introduction of steamships they were at times easier to 
enter than the port of Boulogne itself. At Wissant, for instance, landed Thomas 
4 Becket when flying from Henry II., and at Ambleteuse, James II., also as a 
refugee. Another small port at Wimereux was used in the same way 
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BUILDINGS. 


The flat part of the site—commonly known as the Bassin-Loubet 
or Capécure area, is occupied by the central railway station, by fish- 
curing, boatbuilding, and other factories, and by streets of poor-class 
dwelling houses. On its watersides it is fringed by the river ana 
port. On the down above it lie two large villages, Outreau (6,822 
inhabitants) and Le Portel (6,763 inhabitants), while some miles 
further afield, along the same downs, lie several smaller villages, 
notably Equihen and Ecault. 

It is on the eastern side that lies the shopkeeping and residential 
part of the town, which is larger and much older than the rest, and 
is divided into an upper and lower town. Both contain plenty of 
large buildings, but, except for a large casino and three or four fair- 
sized hotels on the seafront, they are mostly on hilly ground and 
approached through somewhat narrow streets. 


THE Port. 

The port, semi-circular in shape,? and with a very narrow entry 
passage, is practically divided into two by wharves, on one of which 
are a passenger-landing landing stage and a railway station—the Gare 
Maritime—distant from the central station about 500 yards. This 
wharf can be used by small draught vessels at almost any state of 
the tide. Larger vessels use the other half of the port, but can come 
alongside its quays only at high water. Distinct from the port, and 
running under the western down, are a series of docks which in 1914 
were merely in an embryo condition. They are protected by a very 
long breakwater which also protects the port, and, thanks to this 
circumstance, the latter, unlike the port of Calais, can usually be 
entered in all weathers. 


ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 


With Dunkirk and Calais to its north, and Abbeville, Amiens, 
and Paris to its south, the town is kept in touch by rail and carriage 
roads which run almost as straight as the crow flies, while, both at 
Abbeville and Amiens, branch lines establish connection with Tréport, 
Dieppe, Rouen, and Havre. Its position in regard to the towns on 
the Belgian frontier is quite different. The carriage roads to these 
run fairly straight, but not the railroads. These, regarded from 

1 Bassin-Loubet is the name of one of the docks; Capécure that of a large open 
space of ground behind the railway station. It was the seat of the French head- 
quarters during the five years in the 16th century (1544-1549) that the English held 
Boulogne, and was used for the same purpose during the Crimean War when 
Boulogne lay in the centre of our very large training camps (Honvault, Wimereux, 
Ambleteuse, Equihen). 

2The port gained its semi-circular shape in 1803-4, being then enlarged for 
the purpose of holding the flotilla of barges intended for the invasion of England. 
This enlargement was an extension of similar work done in connection with a 
like project in the reign of Louis XV. The semi-circle was created by digging 
away some sandbanks which divided the mouth of the river; it has since been 
rather disguised by the creation of floating and other docks. 
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Boulogne, form two sweeping half circles whose sea-board extremities 
reach the Boulogne—Paris line about twenty miles north and south 
of the town. 

To the towns near this frontier Boulogne is consequently nearer 
by road than by railway. St. Omer, for instance, 1s thirty-eight 
miles by railway and only twenty-nine by road; Bethune, sixty-five 
by railway, forty-two by road. The effect of this circumstance is 
augmented by intentional and unintentional train stoppages, and by 
the normal rate of railroad progress, this being for ambulance trains 
in France only twelve miles an hour. 


GEOLOGY. 


Practically speaking, throughout the whole Boulogne area the soil 
is London clay overlain, as a rule, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town by heavy marl,! and from Wimereux onward by unstable, 
turf-covered sand. The town is lit by gas and electricity, and has a 
tramway service, but possesses an imperfect drainage. Its rainfall 
is considerable, and it is exposed to the full effect of westerly gales. 
Its unfiltered water supply in 1914 was just sufficient to give about 
eight gallons per head of the normal population (about 53,000). It 
maintains one civil hospital, and before the war from thirty-five to 
forty doctors attended to the needs of its population? 


THE First LANDING. 


It was not until towards midnight of Tuesday, August 4th, 1914, 
that a state of war was declared to exist between Great Britain and 
Germany. Most officers immediately concerned had, however, been 
notified to hold themselves in readiness for foreign service in the field 
the previous Saturday or Sunday, and in exactly a week from the 
latter date the skeleton of a British military base arrived at Boulogne 
from Southampton. It landed at seven a.m., the first officer to put 
foot on shore being Colonel E. H. Lynden-Bell.6 He had been 
appointed A.D.M.S. of the prospective base, and brought with him a 
sanitary expert* and an embarkation medical officer.® 

Temporary base headquarters were at once established at the Hotel 
Christol on the south side of the river. At this time it was the ‘‘ smart 

1 Variations in the precise character of the upper soil have necessitated corre- 
sponding variations in the sanitary and other arrangements of different camps. At 
one camp deep sand instead of marl overlays the London clay, although the site 
lies high on the downs. 

2 The original wates supply of Boulogrie was quite insufficient for its needs as 
a military base. Fortunately the increase in the size of the base was not very 
rapid, and eventually the Royal Engineers discovered springs which enabled the 
Water Company to increase its supply to about 8,000 cubic metres per diem. 

3 Colonel Lynden-Bell, who was invalided home early in 1915, received a C.B. 
for his services, and later on became the officer in charge of R.A.M.C. Records. 

4Major W. F. Tyndale, C.M.G., D.S.O.; on leaving Boulogne in 1916 he 
became Sanitary Officer to the Third Army, and afterwards A.D.M.S. at the head- 
quarters of that army. 

5 Major (now Lieut.-Colonel) J. W. Prescott, D.S.O., who was invalided home 
towards the end of the year. 
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hotel ’’ of the place and was still partly in use for its ordinary purpose, 
but being immediately opposite to the. principal bridge, it was close 
to the central station and wharves of the port, and yet conveniently 
near the offices of the principal local authorities. 

The next step taken was to survey the town with a view to the 
selection of sites suitable for the work of ail the various units expected 
to arrive. As the site for a stationary hospital Colonel Lynden-Bell 
at once took a building on the edge of the eastern downs known as 
the Jesuits’ College. It was a large BARK several stories high,! 
standing in the grounds of a very large educational establishment. 
Most of the premises of the latter had been destroyed by a fire several 
years previously, but the farmhouse was still in good condition and 
used for its original purpose. It was quite an old building are 
existed previously to the college, and is said to have been “used a 
an officers’ quarters during the time that La Grande Armée of the 
days of the first Napoleon was encamped on the adjoining downs 
awaiting an opportunity to embark for the invasion of England. 

Places were also selected as suited for the pitching of tents for 
the use of troops expected to arrive. One of these was at a spot 
convenient for the watering of horses outside the village of St. Leonards, 
some two miles along the river, on the direct road to Abbeville, 
Amiens, and Paris; another was on the northern downs in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Jesuits’ College. Here, in addition to 
being close to the town water-supply, it was also close to the junction 
of two main roads, one leading to the northern part of the Franco- 
Belgian frontier, through the Forest of Boulogne,? and the other to 
its southern half. Sites for a field bakery and other branches of 
the Army Service Corps were chosen in the Capécure—Bassin Loubet 
area by the Commandant and other officers specially concerned, and 
approved from a sanitary point of view by the A.D.M.S. and his 
staff, as also were billets for men belonging to various base units. 

Arrangements were also made for the housing of a certain number 
of troops at the old barrack* behind the post office in the lower town, 
the place to which the third Napoleon, on landing outside Boulogne 
(at Ambleteuse), in 1840, immediately repaired, and where he received 
his first rebuff. 


‘1 This ‘building was originally the chateau of : large estate. known as “the 
Marlboro’ domain, in the midst of which it lay. “The estate extended over a 
portion of the downs in its vicinity, and the name of Marlboro’ was inherited by 
a camp afterwards established here during the war. 

2 This forest supplied much of the wood from which were built the huge barges 
(over 2,000 in number) prepared for the transport of the French Army for the 
invasion of England in 1804. Admirers of ‘‘ The Scarlets Pimpernel ”’ will also 
remember that it was the scene of some of his exploits when helping ci-devant 
aristocrats to escape from France during the Terror of 1790-94, as described by 
Madame Orczy. 

31t was not the first time that British troops had used these barracks. After 
the first abdication of Napoleon the Great, in 1814, a small contingent of British 
troops were left in the town as part of the army of occupation, and some 15,000 
cavalry re-embarked for England from the port. About a year later, after the 
Battle of Waterloo, there was again a considerable force of British troops in 
Boulogne for a short time, some 30,000 infantrymen being re-embarked from this 
port. 
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Four days later—on Thursday, August 13th—there arrived the first 
medical uni ot the Expeditionary Force, namely, No. 2 Sanitary 
Section, which at once set to work to clean up the Jesuits’ College 
and provide the sanitary appliances required at this place, at the two 
camps mentioned, and at the field bakery, etc. “ch 

The first contingent of combatant troops landed early the following 
day, Friday, August 14th. With them came No. 2 Stationary 
Hospital,! which received instructions to open up forthwith at the 
Jesuits’ College. 

Troops thereafter arrived continuously, and within a few days the 
Divisions destined for Boulogne had all arrived. They were distributed 
between the two camps on arrival, but were usually pushed up country 
within twenty-four hours. The units composing them arrived with 
medical officers attached, and were accompanied by field ambulances. 
The latter, however, did not open out, and any cases of sickness 
arising in the camps, as also amongst base units, were sent straight 
to No. 2 Stationary Hospital. 

During this week and the following few days No. 2 Stationary 
Hospital got itself into very good order and was frequently visited 
and admired by French official and other visitors. It was also not 
without a fair amount of ordinary work, for apart from cases of sickness 
arising in the camps, the task of rapidly unshipping stores and dis- 
embarking horses, gave rise to. a good many accidental injuries. 

Its career at the Jesuits’ College was not, however, destined to 
be long. News of the rapid strides the Germans were making in 
Belgium began to reach the town within a few days of the first landing, 
and on Monday, August 24th, it was known that the British troops 
had been hurriedly thrown into action at Mons. Two days later the 
retreat from Mons had advanced so far that Boulogne as a base was 
in danger of being cut off, and on Thursday, August 27th, it ceased 
to exist as such. It was no longer in touch with the Army, and it 
seemed likely to be entered by the Germans within a few days. 

All officers and other ranks of the Base Headquarters, together 

with such supplies as could be removed, were therefore at oncé 
embarked and sailed for Havre. 
The last unit to move out was that which had been the first to 
arrive, namely, No. 2 Sanitary Section.? It remained to the last in 
order to complete its task of cleaning up the vacated camps. At the 
moment of evacuation No. 2 Stationary Hospital had upon its hands 
some half a dozen cases which it did not think well to take with it— 
a case of pneumonia and several of fracture. For these the A.D.M.S. 
made arrangements at a civil hospital, which had been extemporized 
by the French at the Collége Mariette just outside the upper town. 
Bedding was kept with them, and a nursing corporal of the R.A.M.C. 
remained behind in charge of the patients. 

The French military authorities left the town at the same time 
as the British. Consequently, by the evening of the 27th, this corporal. 


. a 





i This unit was under the command of Major W. L. Steele, C.M.G. 
2This unit was under the command of Major R. B.. Ainsworth, D.S.O. 
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these patients, and possibly a few French sick, were the only repre- 
sentatives of military life to be found in the neighbourhood. 

During this brief phase of its existence as a British military base, 
Boulogne was known as the ‘‘ White Base”? among those stationed 
thereat. Presumably the name was derived from the code title assigned 
to it in the ‘‘ operation orders’’ under which the troops landed. 

Though the evacuation of the town by the French and British 
military authorities divested the place of all military appearance, it 
in no wise lessened the direct or indirect interest of the inhabitants 
in the progress of events. 

The Germans were known to be at places within thirty miles, 
and for some little time the first action of the Boulonnais on rising 
each morning was to look if the tricolour were still flying on the 
turret of the Hdtel de Ville,! and thus assure themselves that an 
advance guard of Germans had not quietly entered the town during 
the night. 

As usual in the summer time, on the outbreak of war the town 
had been full of English and foreign visitors, but the majority of 
these had left in the first week, being sent away by their Consuls 
at the request of the French authorities. 

At the time now in question, namely, the last two or three days 
of August, the remainder vanished likewise, thus leaving in the town 
no foreigners other than a few permanent residents holding more or 
less official positions therein. 

But it was not only foreigners who left: large numbers of 
Boulogne’s normal population also took to flight, being encouraged 
to do so by the authorities. The fears of the latter included the 
possibilities of food difficulties, for the country inland, if not the town 
itself, seemed likely to be invaded and the port entirely deserted by 
shipping. 

It was, in fact, entirely deserted for a time, for not only did all 
merchant shipping at once leave, but most of the fisherfolk packed their 
wives and families on board their boats and went down to Havre and 
elsewhere. 

The only exception that should be made to this statement is in 
respect of the cross-Channel steamers. One of these, the ‘‘ Onward,’’? 


1 Boulogne is able to boast that, despite the number of times northern France 
has been ravaged by hostile forces, including the Flemings and Spaniards, and 
the frequency with which the county of Boulogne was raided when the English 
held Calais, the flag on this tower has only once been lowered to an enemy. 
This was in 1544, when its military governors opened the gates of the high town 
to the English. Eurvin, its mayor, and all the leading inhabitants denounced this 
act as a treacherous betrayal, and, declining to remain under English domination, 
they left the town in a body the following day. A picture showing their exodus 
is to be seen in the Town Hall. The tower itself is the remains of a building 
successively used as a residence by the Earls of Hereford, Bedford, and Surrey, 
by Sir William Grey, the Earl of Huntingdon, and Lord Edward Clinton, these 
being the Governors of Boulogne during the five years that the English were able 
to retain their hold on the town. The departed citizens of Boulogne were replaced 
chiefly “4 emigrants from Calais, whose population was all of English origin, 
mainly Kentish. 

2 The ‘‘ Onward ”’ continued to ply to Boulogne until the late autumn of 1918, 
when it was mysteriously set on fire at Folkestone. 
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after a few days’ cessation, began to pay a cautious daily visit to 
the port, there being plenty for it to do in the way of taking over 
to England the refugees who soon began to flock into the town from 
Belgium and the inland villages. If, however, it had occasion to 
remain the night, it took the precaution of lying out in the roadstead 
instead of inside the port. 

Among the passengers who thus crossed to England were eventually 
all the patients who had been left behind when the town was evacuated, 
and also several lightly wounded men who found their way to Boulogne 
by themselves. There were also a certain number of unwounded 
soldiers who had been cut off from their units during the retreat but 
had managed to escape capture. Most of them arrived dressed in 
civilian clothes they had secured from villagers and others. But not 
all; for among them were a cavalry officer and several troopers who 
contrived to reach Boulogne with their horses and their arms complete. 

The needs of these men received attention at the hands of the 
British Vice-Consul! and of the Chaplain in charge of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Institute, the latter in particular dailv visiting the men 
already mentioned as having been left behind at No. 2 Stationary 
Hospital. 

It is not to be concluded, however, that the attitude of Boulogne 
was solely one of anxious expectation. On the contrary, apart from 
the work thrown upon the town by the arrival of refugees in a state 
of greater or less destitution, the possibility of there being wounded 
soldiers lying in need of assistance in farmhouses and elsewhere was 
perceived, and steps were taken to afford them assistance if they could 
be found. 

For this purpose sundry citizens. made journeys up country in 
their motor cars, and one citizen in particular fitted up his car so as 
to be capable of carrying a lving-down case. It was a two-seater car 
with a long chassis, and he modified the back of the latter so that 
a patient could lie upon it. No doubt it.was a very amateur contri- 
vance, and in the event only one patient was found. This, however, 
hardly makes the endeavour less interesting. None of the armies on 
either side began the war equipped with motor ambulances for field 
service, and it was not until several weeks later, when the Mons retreat 
was at an end, that they began to be built rapidly by private and 
other persons and sent out to search the country immediately north 
of Paris. How vastly important a part motor ambulances soon after- 
wards commenced to play hardly needs mention. 

The condition of things suggested by the foregoing paragraphs 
did not endure throughout the whole of the pause occurring after the 
evacuation. This lasted about six weeks, but after about the first 
fortnight it became clear that the Germans had no immediate intention 
of occupying Boulogne or any other neighbouring coastal town, and 
in another week, Amiens having been retaken, Boulogne began 





1Mr. Henry F. Farmer and the Rev. Reginald Harward. The latter, with his 
wife and sundrv ladies, kept open the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Institute right through 
the war, providing meals night and day for men arriving by train from the front 
on leave and otherwise. 
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to lift up its head. ‘hereon regular cross-Channel traffic was, little 
by little, recommenced,! and Boulogne again used as a port of entry 
to France by persons who proposed to take a part in the war in Red 
Cross or other capacities. Among these were a considerable number 
of owners of private cars converted into motor ambulances, as also a 
definite section of motor ambulances dispatched by the British Red 
Cross. These arrived with the idea of going to Paris, but in the event 
most of them remained in Boulogne. 


(To be continued.) 


1Among fairly early arrivals were the ‘‘ Albion”? (Lord Leith), and next the 
‘‘ Glenaig ”’ (Lord Brassey), both being yachts fitted up for the transport of wounded. 
Though too small to be really suitable for the work, they took over a fair number 
of the slighter cases during the nine or ten weeks they were employed. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOBILE ARTILLERY, 
1914 - 1918. 


By Lizut-CoLoneL W. H. F. Weer, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.F.A. 





WITH a view to future policy, it may be of interest to examine the 
development of artillery during the last four years. 

To borrow a simile from Robert Louis Stevenson, one should 
think of ‘‘the hand of a clock, which continues to advance as it 
indicates, rather than the stationary milestone, which is only the 
measure of what is past. Movement is not arrested.’’ 

The information at the writer’s disposal is limited—dates given 
are perhaps inaccurate: nor is he in a position even to hint at the 
progress of gun construction and manufacture of munitions. 


1870-1914. 

Prince Kraft’s teaching contemplated the assembly at the earliest 
possible moment on the battlefield of the largest possible number of 
guns under the control of one brain—almost of one voice: this con- 
centration was to knock out the opposing artillery and thenceforth to 
dominate the battlefield. His theory had to do entirely with tactics 
in a war of movement. 

During the rest of the 19th century professional practice was 
directed chiefly towards the earlier arrival at effective fire by means of 
good fire discipline within the batterv. 

Here we come to the South African War. 

The invention of facilities for indirect laving made it possible to 
bring artillery into action without previously exposing itself. Smoke- 
less powder made it next to impossible to locate artillery thus concealed. 

Quick-firing guns, if concealed, forbade opposing batteries to come 
into action, laying over the sights. 

The Artillery Duel as known to Prince Kraft could no longer take 
place, because the opposing artilleries could not find one another. 

Here comes the Russo-Japanese War. . 

The French improved the firing power of field artillery with their 
soixante-quinse, and, by adding a shield strove to bluff away the hide- 
and-seek game and to ‘‘ rush ’’ success by direct fire from the hill tops. 
High explosive defeated the shield: back to indirect laying went the 
guns. 

Here came the Balkan Wars of 1912. 

It ‘was now evident that aircraft would enable each side to locate 
the opposing artillery, and that this might re-introduce the artillery duel. 
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THE BRITISH ARTILLERY IN JULY, 1914. 

A well-known gunner, now occupying an exalted position in the 
Royal Regiment, described a certain school of artillery thought as 
having come over ‘‘on the crest of a French wave from Calais.” 
According to the group of officers who formed this school, our methods 
were slow and our policy of training too conservative. They cried for 
more haste, closer support of the infantry (which was interpreted into 
actual proximity and a very short range in the final stages of each battle), 
direct laying, a more rapid rate of fire, less complicated gunnery, less 
telephone, more tactical teaching at our practice camps. The opposite 
school, afraid of being hurried into false training, pinned its faith 
to thorough instruction in gunnery : this school was certainly swimming 
against the current in1g14. ‘‘ Field Artillery Training, 1914,’’ chapter 
VII, was influenced from across the Channel, or at least was considered 
to be so by the Regiment at large. 

The formation of ‘‘ temporary groups,’’ suggested in section 153, 
para. 6, was the subject of many discussions; the limitation to such 
grouping, i.e., ‘‘ when those efforts cannot be directly combined,’’ was 
somewhat freely interpreted, if not disregarded, at manoeuvres. 

It would be unfair to-day, in the light of our experience, to 
criticise the ideas expressed in ‘‘ Field Artillery Training, 1914,’’ for 
that manual was written solely on the basis of open warfare. It seems 
fair, however, to say that it showed a tendency to discountenance the 
principle of centralized control so ably set forth by Prince Kraft in 
his *‘ Letters on Artillery.’ 

The divisional artillery commander had been in existence as 
such only since early in 1908, and the officers holding the six billets 
had had little opportunity for practising control in the field. Under 
peculiar conditions of terrain, Colonel (now Lieut.-General Sir Law- 
rence) Parsons had given us an excellent demonstration at the relief 
of Ladysmith of what might be expected from a mass of guns under one 
man, but, generally speaking, the end of the South African War had 
brought the Regiment home opposed to the principle of centralized 
control: thenceforward all thought was directed towards the battle 
of encounter—where lack of time for preparation would necessitate 
decentralization. 

One cannot shut one’s eves to the fact that previous to this war 
gunnery was insufficiently studied. The use of the map, in spite 
of the efforts of a few individuals ahead of their time, was discouraged 
at practice camps; the compass was seldom used; the effect of climatic 
conditions on explosives and on the trajectory of the shell was quite 
unknown to the average regimental officer. A serious effort to teach 
liaison had been made; Lieut.-Colonel (now Major-General Sir W. T.) 
Furse had amongst others come into prominence for his inculcation 
of training in forward observation officer’s duties. The influence— 

the absolute indispensabilitv—of communications, as we see them to-day, 
was scarcely dreamt of; strenuous efforts on the part of various 
divisional artilleries to get things on a better basis met with the non 
possumus from the authorities. 
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A little elementary co-operation with aircraft had been carried 
out, and a good deal of discussion and writing had taken place as 
to the best methods of engaging aircraft with gun-fire. Concealment 
from the air when in action was rarely, if ever,-mentioned within the 
writer’s experience at our practice camps. Drill, turnout, and driving 
had reached a pitch that we could probably not attain to-day. 

The need of re-armament of the field artillery with a new (truly 
quick-firing) gun was being constantly discussed, and may, for all 
the writer knows, have been actually initiated. 

Lord Nicholson, then Chief of the General Staff, was commonly 
credited with hostility to the inclusion of heavy artillery in Great 
Britain’s striking force. This may,.or may not, be true, but, in 
any case, there existed the barest nucleus of what exists to-day. 


NOVEMBER, 1914. 


The first two months of the war taught us to fear observation 
by hostile aircraft and brought about the- beginning of artificial con- 
cealment. There was an immediate demand for anti-aircraft guns. 
The pom-pom arrived in September, the 13-pdr. on a lorry-mounting in 
December, 1914. We learned, thus early, the need for the F.O.O. with 
a long telephone wire. No further experience was necessary to con- 
vince us that heavy artillery had come to stop as an essential feature 
of the modern battle. 


WINTER, 1914-15.—RE-APPEARANCE OF CONTROL. 


The end of the first battle of Ypres stabilised the battle. The 
proximity of the opposing infantry lines at once necessitated accuracy 
of fire, for which we were insufficiently trained; this went beyond the 
meticulous calculation of angles and touched upon the influence of 
climatic conditions. . It was only want of practice due to lack of 
ammunition which prevented us from reaching much earlier the high 
standard of gunnery attained in later days. The flatness of the 
country forced upon both artilleries an exaggerated form of forward 
observation and a highly (too highly) organized system of liaison. It 
became necessary to keep the horses further back, to save casualties 
to horseflesh ; that tended to divide the battery into the gun-line and 
wagon-line, while introducing the practice of dumping ammunition at 
the guns. Many of these tendencies re-adjusted themselves during the 
more open combats of later days, but not before the battle of Cambrai 
in November and December, 1917. What had come to stop was a new 
standard as regards the number of guns necessary in relation to 
number of rifles in the line. i 


1915. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL. 


By 1915 we had Army Artillery, as well as‘Corps Artillery, Com- 
manders, whose powers became gradually but surely developed. 

At Neuve Chapelle and Loos artillery movement was abortive, 
and the field artillery began to adopt siege methods. Fighting maps 
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were introduced. Climatic conditions received continually increasing 
attention—the first instructions were issued in January, this year. H.E. 
began to complicate the sorting of ammunition, and the idiosyncracies 
of foreign-made shells necessitated much closer attention to the care 
and management of it. 


A new responsibility fell upon the Field Artillery—wire cutting. 
Other developments :— 

(a) Trench mortars appeared. 

(b) New divisions arrived with four-gun batteries. 

(c) A new word—‘‘ camouflage ’’—sprang into existence. 

(d) First use of gas (April 22nd). 

(e) Arrival of ‘‘ Mother’’ (g-2-in. howitzer) and ‘‘ Granny ” 
(15-in. howitzer). 

(f) Appearance of balloons. 

(g) Wagon-line changes. Increased use of lorries led to the 
abolition of brigade ammunition columns, and, later, reduction 
of divisional ammunition columns. Mules began to replace 
horses. 


The whole tendency against mobility (and consequently in favour 
of centralization) was encouraged by the issue of carefully prepared 
defence schemes. The initiation of counter-battery work by the enemy 
brought into existence elaborate gun-pits: it became so difficult to 
move guns at night in and out of these pits that the custom sprang 
up of exchanging guns during a relief: there was much to be said 
against this. The call for large-calibre shells got ever louder. 


1916. 


Early in the year the amount of ‘heavy artillery had been greatly 
increased : it was organized in heavy artillery groups with a brigadier- 
general in command at corps headquarters working under G.O.C.R.A., 
Corps. The supply of ammunition was at last on a satisfactory basis. 

Sound-ranging had started. 

Trench mortars had by now been more logically organized: the 
new 3-in. Stokes remained with the infantry; the 2-in. and (about 
— the 945-in. became attached to the divisional artillery under a 

ivisional Trench Mortar Officer,! who, though perhaps not himself 
a gunner, generally formed part of the divisional artillery staff. 
Opinion varied as to whether trench mortars ‘should be run by the 
general staff of the division or by the C.R.A. The one party argued 
that they were emploved with, amongst, and against, infantry, and 
that it was always infantry who had to carry up their ammunition: 
therefore they should be run as a divisional (not divisional artillery) 
concern. The other party said that trench mortars provided an integral 
portion of the preliminary bombardment, and that they used the ordinary 
artillery methods of fire, therefore they should be part of the divisional 
artillery. Gradually this latter idea obtained the upper hand, chiefly 
because it was only when run by the artillery that they received proper 





‘1 First Divisional Trench Mortar Officer was appointed in March, 1915. 
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consideration and supervision, but in everyday work, this system took 
the Field Artillery.Brigade Commander out of his daily sphete- of 
work. , we eS 

Immediately before the battle of the Somme was witnessed a 
really big concentration of artillery: that behind Maricourt, where 
(owing to the shape of the line) the British and French artilleries 
were mixed up, was a most remarkable sight. The danger angle of 
our practice camp days was no longer considered. : 


The necessity of buried communications was now thoroughly 
appreciated, preparations being made accordingly. 

The first meteor telegrams were issued in April, 1916. 

It should be mentioned that, early in the year, divisional schools 
had been established: divisional artillery schools were added, but 
were soon abandoned in favour of army artillery schools, amongst 
which that organized by Lieut.-General Sir A. E. A. Holland 
(G.O.C.R.A., Third Army) obtained notoriety. 

It is here that we come to the battle of the Somme. . 

Early in the battle we had our first experience of gas-shells on 
a big scale, used by the enemy principally to interfere with our 
assembly. 


The biggest development of the Somme was, however, the creep- 
ing barrage as we know it to-day. The idea was far from new: it 
had been attempted in South Africa, and was commonly ‘practised 
bv the French whenever they had the observation to do so. The 
enemy, finding -he was losing all his machine-guns by our bombard- 
ment if he put them in his trenches, took to placing them in the open 
between trenches, so that our fire, lifting from trench to trench, 
missed them. . To obviate this, the Field Artillery fire (XVth Corps, 
General Sir’ H. S: Horne): was directed so as to move forward 
just in front of the infantry with the purpose of annihilating every 
living thing opposing them. The new thing in this was that it was 
done by the map, the lifts being timed to'suit the pace of the infantry. 
advance, according as to whether the country was open or close, and 
the terrain rough or smooth. What was not foreseen was the high 
degree to which the idea developed. Limited at first to 18-pounders, 
it was later given depth by the addition of 4-5-in. howitzers, 6-in. 
howitzers, and even g-2-in. howitzers. Not only was it used to protect 
the infantry during the advance, but actually to control their move- 
ment and the direction of that advance; for, if you must follow a 
thing, and it moves,. you are no longer your own master. Eventuallv 
it became the main feature of the attack, so that the infantry could 
sometimes walk behind it with slung rifles, the only proviso being 
that they must be as close to it as possible, so that insufficient time 
should elapse after the barrage had passed an enemy hiding place 
to allow him to emerge and open rifle or machine-gun fire. The 
development of the creeping barrage, under favourable circumstances, 
and well practised by both field artillery and infantry, accounted for 
the capture of large numbers of prisoners in 1916 and 1917, and did 
much to knock out the famous ‘“‘dug-out” system of defence—but 
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the difficulties of preparation added a number of grey hairs to the 
British Artillery before it became a ‘‘drill.”’ Very much more might 
be said on the subject: it is not, however, proposed to go into further 
detail here. 

In some of the Somme episodes the ground gained was sufficient 
to entail movement on the part of the artillery. The difficulties of 
maintaining forward observation on the move were felt at once. 
Pigeons began to be used from observation posts, and, even as early 
as this, wireless. 

Portable camouflage nets became battery equipment after the 
Somme. 

In the later stages the mud was so appalling that all ammunition 
had to be carried up on pack-saddles. No one who did ‘not get 
personal experience can appreciate what drivers went through bringing 
up ammunition to the guns under such circumstances. 

An important result of the experience gained on the Somme was 
the formation of Army Field Artillery brigades. Up to then, the 
divisional artillery had consisted of first four (three 18-pounder and 
one 4-5-in. howitzers) and then three (mixed) brigades. Batteries 
were nearly all four-gun batteries. It was found that, in order not 
to interfere with the artillery bombardment arrangements, a divisional 
artillery had to be left where it was in the line regardless ot its 
infantry. In the later stages of the battle it was rare for a divisional 
artillery to cover its own infantry. The infantry went in and came 
out: the gunners went in but came not out for many a week. To 
ensure the divisions being still formations of all arms in which infantry 
and artillery were accustomed to co-operate, one artillery brigade was 
taken away from each divisional artillery and made an army field 
artillery brigade: it was hoped in this way to ensure that a division 
could move complete in and out of the battie, while the higher 
artillery authorities obtained a reserve of field artillery at their imme- 
diate disposal. In combination with this change of organization 
batteries were increased to six guns each, largely in order to economize 
officers. 

Stated generally, public opinion after the Somme was something 
as follows :— 

(a) It was recognized by the fighting soldiers at large that, 
instead of the artillery being called in to support the infantry where 
the latter wanted to attack, the infantry could attack whenever it was 
possible to employ a sufficient amount of artillery. 

(b) The preliminary bombardment warned the enemy of attack : 
therefore that the true artillery battle must begin simultaneously with 
the infantry attack, i.e., at zero. 


(c) Too much bombardment made such terrible havoc of the 


countryside that infantry could not recognize their objectives when 
thev got them. 

(d) Batteries became less parochial-minded in their choice of 
position ; to quote Bairnsfather: ‘‘an ’ole’’ was necessary—if it was a 
“better ’ole,’’ so much the better for the battery. 
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(e) Heavy artillery became recognized as the offensive branch of 
the regiment: counter-battery work became its principal duty : the field 
artillery in a war of position performed protective duties only. 

The field artillery, at any rate, could hope for little rest, in 
that it required the divisional artillery of two, three, or four divisions 
to cover the infantry one. 

(g) The Tank had made its debut, with all its immense possi- 
bilities for future traction of guns. 


1917—To PASSCHENDAELE, 


Centralization continued to develop as a result of position warfare 
all through 1917 on the lines already indicated, until individuality 
was well nigh starved out of existence. 

We got the recuperator for the 18-pounder,! and the 6-in. Stokes 
trench mortar with its increased range. 

The use of smoke by artillery was much developed. 

Ammunition sorting was now becoming a great burden to the 
battery commander. 

The indispensability of good communications to allow of so 
much centralization was marked by the transfer of R.A. signallers to 
the R.E., and the addition of a Signal Officer to each field artillery 
brigade staff. , 

In the heavy artillery a special Counter-Battery Staff Officer cameé 
into existence (July rst, 1917), and sound-ranging was extensively 
developed: quite late in the year the R.G.A. was formed into perma- 
nent brigades instead of in constantly-changing heavy artillery groups. 
Heavy guns were included more and more in the creeping barrage, 
but there was no outward and visible sign yet that the Artillery was 
to be treated as one arm: the R.G.A. and R.F.A. were still kept well 
asunder. 

We began to be considerably annoyed by enemy bombing, not 
only horse lines at night but even our gun positions. 

The artillery suffered a great deal in the later stages of the battle 
of Arras from enemy counter-battery work. The terrible struggle for 
the Passchendaele Ridge followed; with such a mass of artillery for 
the enemy to fire at, with the impossibility of digging, with the harass- 
ing of the Flanders roads at night, and the new mustard gas, it is a 
matter for wonder, that we carried on as we did—and, remember, we 
were already quite outranged by the German artillery. We came out 
a different regiment—interpret the phrase as you will. 


1917.—BATTLE OF CAMBRAI. 


The Third Army attack in November, 1917, was remarkable for 
two things. In the first phase it was deemed necessary to procure: 
surprise: the Germans had shown us how to do it at the Caporetto. 


1 The first recuperator arrived as early as May, 1916. 
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The whole of the attacking artillery opened fire on the morning of 
November 20th without having fired a single registration round. 
Every gun had been calibrated in a back area (though not yet by the 
screen method), every position had been resected: positions were 
occupied only at the last possible moment. The surprise was complete. 


In the second phase the Third Army was surprised by the German 
counter-attack on Gouzeaucourt on November 3oth. In a few moments 
the whole elaborate system of control fell to pieces like a house of 
cards. 

Unfortunately, only a small proportion of the Regiment participated 
in this valuable experience. 


1918.—DECENTRALIZATION. 


The three German offensives in which the British artillery was 
engaged, followed by the great Entente counter, completed the teaching 
initiated at Cambrai. Decentralization occurred everywhere, though 
it hardly had time to affect the methods of employing heavy artillery : 
but even in this matter progress was seen, for a brigade of R.G.A. 
was affiliated early in the year to each divisional artillery. Control 
became limited to what the controlling authorities could arrange before 
the battle—allotment of guns to each front, and the barrage for each 
battle. The individuality of subordinate officers came again into play, 
more especially in the case of the field artillery brigade commander, 
io whose lot, if senior, fell the command of anything up to five brigades. 


Our chief lessons from the German offensive were in the handling 
of guns in a big retreat. The preparations for it, as applied to the 
artillery, were tested to the ultimate degree—most of all the theory 
of ‘‘depth’’ and ‘‘silent batteries.’” The mounted or dismounted 
orderly soon replaced the telephone wire: patrolling reappeared: the 
wagon-line became once more an integral part of the battery in action: 
the exaggerated form of liaison we were doing with each infantry 
battalion disappeared like the forward observation officer in the front 
line with two or three miles of wire behind him. 


Heavy artillery battery commanders, when in difficulty, placed 
themselves at once under senior gunners on the spot. 


When we, in our turn, attacked, the Regiment had regained its 
liberty. Barrages could never be dispensed with, but it was found 
possible to organize them on much simpler lines at the shortest possible 
notice: they were essentially ‘‘protective’’ in character. Rapid 
reconnaissance of positions was followed by rapid shooting-in: fighting 
hy eye to a large extent replaced fighting by the map. To secure 
surprise, the preliminary bombardment of other days (and sometimes 
all registration) was dispensed with. The trench mortar died a welcome 
death: no wire was laid until it was seen to be necessary: even dump- 
ing was becoming a thing of the past. The armistice came before 
the process had reached a logical conclusion—which is a matter of 
tegret, if one considers it from a point of view of training in the future. 
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THE FUTURE. 


Policy for the future is doubtless sub-judice. The writer only 
ventures to summarize certain features of our experience. 


i. Technical Training.—Position warfare took up three years 
and four months out of four years and three months. We cannot 
afford to disregard the fact. Much of the annual practice must be 
devoted to purely gunnery problems, involving consideration of 
climatic conditions, and leaving movement out of consideration: it is 
only by ammunition that we can hope to learn. <A new “ Field 
Artillery Training’’ might contain a set of standing orders for a 
gun-pit as a guide to future battery commanders. Young officers 
should be specially trained in the duties of a forward observation 
officer—particularly as regards the signal service: they should be 
expert linesmen and have a working knowledge of all telephone instru- 
ments they are likely to deal with. They should be far more expert 
masters of all forms of equipment. The trench mortar service should 
not be left out of consideration. 

2. Tactical Training.—It may be taken for granted that co- 
operation with aircraft and the engagement of aeroplanes will be 
commonly practised. 

3-—The work of artillery at manoeuvres needs a very much higher 
degree of examination by expert umpires than has been the case in 
the past. Whether the battery can clear the crest, has had time and 
has tried to shoot itself in, whether communications are working, 
and whether the battery is well hidden, whether it showed itself before 
it opened fire, are points on which. its efficiency vitally depends. 

Manceuvres are troublesome things, because they are three parts 
dependent on imagination: the special tactical training a battery com- 
mander.can get at manceuvres has been terribly neglected in the past 
in favour of the professional reputation he can snatch for himself and 
his battery at practice. 

4. Organizalion.—The degree of control seems to depend on the 
amount of time available. before battle is joined. Because, in times 
of position warfare so much could be done by the G.O.C.R.A., Corps, 
and because the divisional artillery was for certain definite reasons 
reduced—some people considered that the Divisional Artillery Com- 
mander (C.R.A.) had been ‘‘ squeezed out.’’ This does not appear to 
be the case, as became evident during the 1918 fighting. The Divisional 
Artillery’ could well be increased. It needs a C.R.A. more than ever, 
and must be trained with its infantry to ensure training in co-operation. 

5.—That part of the heavy artillery which is reasonably mobile 
ought to be part of the divisional artillery. It is beyond doubt that 
efficiency has been sacrificed through the existence of two regiments 
of artillery: it is not too much to say that the schism has at times 
been a laughing-stock to the infantry. It is one of the points which 
can easily, and ought to be, improved. Why not a Field Artillery 

Group ’”’ consisting of the present field artillery brigade, one battery 
of 6-inch howitzers or 60-prs., one trench mortar battery (formed on 
mobilization), and one group ammunition column? The heavy 
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howitzers could be separately organized, and the purely coast defence 
guns be taken over by the Admiralty ? 

6. Co-operalion.—Perhaps the most pressing need of all is to 
continue to bring infantry officers into close touch with artillery methods. 
The whole management of artillery is an affair of communication. 
Many an artillery commander, in his fever to keep close alongside the 
infantry, has jeopardized his ability to control fire, only to find that 
at the last moment the infantry commander has changed his head- 
quarters and rendered the artillery communication inoperative. 

‘‘ Liaison ’’ is a catch-phrase for the unwary; the very best liaison 
officer is not to be compared, for efficient co-operation, with the artillery 
commander himself. 

Numerous pamphlets have been issued saying the two commanders 
must be together, and that the infantry commander must consider 
artillery needs. In practice the question of what accommodation there 
is, and how comfortable, carries infinitely more weight. In the 
writer’s humble opinion, ‘‘G’’ might take up this important question 
with more weight. 

7. Equipment.—A battery needs at least five officers, even if a 
four-gun battery—but we have been well treated as regards numbers 
of officers. It needs a complement of all trades. 

Most gunners whom the writer has met appear to like the four-gun 
organization best. It is greatly to be hoped that in the next war we 
shall have less complicated ammunition—and that we shall not be 
out-ranged. 

Would it not be possible to save an immense amount of work by 
issuing harness with oxidized (or some other form of) metal work 
which could be washed clean ? 

Should Tank Traction be considered ? 

8. Communications.—The signal service is not yet sufficiently 
developed. It is the whole basis of control. If the R.E. is so much 
preferable to the R.A. signaller, it would be logical to extend the 
system to batteries. . 

The artillery brigade or group needs a despatch rider service and 
arrangements for “‘ wireless.”’ 

g. Personnel.—It is beyond hope that we can ever get a finer 
‘lot of officers and men than joined the Regiment when war broke out. 
It may be doubted if the whole annals of artillery contain anything 
better than the fortitude and endurance shown during Passchendaele, 
or than the gallantry displayed during the German offensive in 1918. 


(Written on the march to the Rhine, December, 1918.—W.F.W.) 























THE HIGHER DIRECTION OF THE WAR. 


By Brevet LIEUTENANT-COLONEL R. H. Beapon, R.A.S.C. 





IN May, 1917, the present writer attempted to point out in the pages 
of the JourNaAL that militarily the war was a struggle between the 
opposing theories of Mahanism and Moltkeism, and further to indicate the 
reasons why it was held that the former, though slow in its workings, 
must ultimately prevail. 

The war is now won, whether by the economic strangulation of 
Germany, or by the definite military victories of the Allied Armies, 
or by a combination of both, matters nothing at the moment. His- 
torians in the future, able to judge events in their true perspective, 
and with all the wealth of information from both sides which is not 
available at present, will, it is believed, assign the, causes aright. 
Whether they admit, however, that Germany could have ever emerged 
victorious while her enemies held command of the seas, they will have 
to recognize that she would have been beaten actually sooner than she 
was had it not been for the mistakes of her enemies. 

It will be contended perhaps that Germany herself has been guilty 
of such insane diplomatic and strategical blunders that they more than 
counterbalanced those committed by those against her. 

But her action that involved the United States in the war was a 
logical necessity for her. The unlimited submarine warfare was in 
itself the only hope of breaking the blockade. It was a desperate effort 
to combat sea power. It was, moreover, a dangerous threat, the issue 
of which was more than once in the balance. With its failure, however, 
Germany collapsed. 

Any action that ultimately fails cannot definitely be stigmatized 
a mistake through its consequences alone. The necessities for such 
action may in the original instance be more imperative than the risk of 
its failure. The submarine warfare was a case in point. 

The chief strategical blunder made by Germany will probably be 
adjudged to have been in the opening phases of the campaign ending 
with the first battle of the Marne, when she allowed herself momentarily 
to be diverted from her original plan of crushing France in order to meet 
and defeat the Russian offensive. 

It is not the purpose here to analyse either the Allied or the enemy 
miscalculations and errors. It is rather to attempt to draw such lessons 
and deductions as may be useful in the future. To effect this in any 
detail will for a long time to come be an impossible task. Yet seen at 
this early stage when the clash of arms has scarcely died away, certain 
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broad principles stand forth which it may not be altogether unprofit- 
able to examine. There are always lessons to be learnt from any past 
that will be profitable for any future. And so it will remain until the 
spiritual transformation of the human race is effected. 

While the war was actually in progress two reasons detracted from 
the value that lies in self-criticism and consequently self-knowledge. 
There was, in the first place, the chance of displaying one’s weakness to 
the enemy, and, secondly, the natural desire to say nothing against those 
who were at the helm of the State giving all their thoughts and actions 
to the service of England. 

These reasons have now happily passed away. Yet even during 
the progress of the war it would appear less dangerous to have uncovered 
one’s faults and failings for all to see than to hide them for fear of the 
enemy seeing them, for it may be reasonably certain that the latter 
would have discovered them already, while even if he had not, the very 
last thing he could have desired was that one should discover them one- 
self ; and, consequently, he will not have counted the knowledge cheap. 
A reasoned and logical criticism is a healthy thing, despite the fact that 
it may have been reasoned from imperfect knowledge or misleading 
pternises as must necessarily often happen during the progress of a great 
war when much must be kept from the public; for even such criticism 
has its uses when it tends towards self-knowledge, towards which all 
honest criticism should lead. 

The British peoples have now emerged from a great national war 
for which all their immense resources have been called into play. There 
has not been one of the Dominions or smaller dependencies that has not 
exerted itself in the struggle. Unity towards one single purpose has 
been absolute from the beginning. Nor has organization been lacking 
both in the purely military sense and otherwise. Great armies have been 
fashioned in a remarkable space of time, and all the requirements of 
those armies have been manufactured and supplied in lavish manner. 

That tenacious courage and endurance that have always been the 
chief strength of the English-speaking peoples have been more than ever 
marked. For long, however, the military results achieved neither 
justified the expectations or the effort. 

It is easy to fasten on this or that specific policy or military 
operation and point out its weaknesses and reasons for failure, but such 
methods in no way help to indicate the true causes that have underlain 
the long-delayed lack of success. The outlook must be with a. broader 
view and on a wider field than can be obtained by focussing on, any 
single action. It is necessary to survey the general scheme in relation 
to the whole field of war before attempting to form any. opinion as to 
whether the national effort has been faultily or soundly directed, The 
first point that arises in attempting such a survey is to whether. there 
has been any definite or coherent scheme at all. If there has not, then 
the direction has been left to either or both of two things. Firstly, 
national instinct of self-preservation, which almost unconsciously 
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indicates the most pressing dangers, and, secondly, to pure opportunism. 
As regards the first of the above there is a clear example at the opening 
stages of the war when the British Army was transferred from the Aisne 
to Flanders to cover the Channel Ports, which object was successfully 
accomplished by the first and second battles of Ypres. Again, the very 
threat of an invasion of Egypt, the ‘‘ nerve centre” of the British 
Empire, has all through the war caused the most elaborate preparations 
for its defence. It is ancient history now what happened at the end of 
1915, when, after the successful over-running of Serbia, the enemy 
threatened to march on the Suez canal. Troops were transferred from 
France as rapidly as shipping could be provided, and at the very time 
when it suited the Germans, owing to their operations in Russia, that 
we should not be too strong in the main theatre. It is a perfectly 
legitimate contention that if Egypt had not been so insured an invasion 
might have taken place. As a matter of fact, national instinct, just as 
individual instinct which warns against danger, is generally sound in 
its warning. 

Opportunism in relation to the higher direction of war differs from 
the instinct of self-preservation in that it generally tends to offensive 
action, whereas the latter is purely defensive. Opportunism lies in 
attempting to take advantage of some mistake the enemy has made 
or some occasion for a blow, to which he may lay himself open; and, 
since the enemy should never be allowed to err with impunity, both 
are sound. To rely, however, on what after all is but a Fabian policy, 
seldom gives decisive or far-reaching results, since it generally means 
following the line of least resistance. The German-Bulgarian hesitation 
to advance on to Greek soil by the seizure of Salonika, in November, 
1915, led to the Allies being able to anticipate them there and ultimately 
to bring Greece in on their side. 


It has been stated above that to rely on the instinct of self-preser- 
vation is to rely on a sound guide, while the policy of waiting to take 
advantage of one’s opponent’s mistakes has likewise much to commend 
it. These are truisms, however, only in a limited sense. To rely on 
either one or even a combination of both of these policies for the higher 
direction of war, will not suffice: for they embody one disability that, 
as far as the conduct of war goes, is overwhelming. They leave the 
initiative to the enemy. Looked at from the broadest point of view 
the whole of war is a struggle for the initiative, and he who can win and 
retain it finally prevails. That is in truth where we failed for so long. 
Positive and definite results can only be obtained by a positive and 
definite plan to which all minor issues must be subordinated in pro- 
portion, as they are minor. This does not mean that a rigid and 
pre-determined plan must be carried through in all its details, and at 
all hazards, without deviation. It is rather that the whole scheme must 
be formulated in accordance with the principles of war, and that whatever 
modifications are subsequently found necessary, the principles on which 
it is based must never be departed from. 
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The understanding of war must be arrived at by two stages :— 


1. The principles of war ; 

2. The application of those principles. 
It has been said that ‘‘ the principles are neither numerous or difficult, 
but their application cannot be governed by hard and fast rules.” 


There is nothing that is changeable or uncertain about them, nor 
are they difficult to discover for those who would seek, for they have 
been laid down ciearly by the acknowledged writers on war and 
exemplified by all its masters. There are no original principles of war, 
any more than there are original principles of nature. 


The application of the principles is subject to no such hard and 
fast rules. For they depend on a thousand factors and conditions 
that even the wisest of men cannot foresee. How, then, can there be 
any hope for those who have not grasped the principles themselves ? 
It is only by the profound study and thought of a logical and practical 
mind that knowledge of their interpretation and application can be 
attained ; and even then there is a large margin for error. Human 
nature is uncertain and variable and these qualities are intensified 
when it is under the heaviest strain to which it can be subjected. The 
rapid march of science, throwing out in its course ever more startling 
weapons of destruction or inventions for the conservation of force, 
tend to modify the conditions of war almost daily. All these consider- 
ations must be the subject of careful and trained calculation and 
judgment, and are necessarily open to wide divergencies of opinion. 


It may be remembered that Marshal Foch, when a professor at 
the ‘‘ Ecole Supérieur de Guerre,’”’ found two works necessary to embody 
his teachings which have since been responsible for so many remarkable 
officers: ‘‘ The Principles of War” was the first, and “‘ The Conduct 
of War”’ the second. Of them it has been said that “ rarely have two 
works been more expressive of their author.’”’ Marshal Foch’s mind, 
as well as his genius, is characterized by extreme logic, precision and 
ingenuity, and it is with very good reason that he chose the following 
saying of Napoleon as epigraph to the opening chapter of the first of his 
works: “It is not genius which reveals to me in secret what I must 
do in unforeseen circumstances. It is reflection and meditation.” 
Indeed, the necessity of reflection and the power of thought have always 
appeared to him as indispensable if one wishes to possess a certain 
direction in one’s life and work. To his pupils of the school of war 
he was fond of declaring, “ Later you will be asked to be the mind of 
an army. Therefore, I tell you to-day, learn to think.” Foch has a 
deep aversion for any kind of incertitude or fanciful deduction, however 
brilliant they may be. His extraordinarily precise mind fully appre- 
ciates extreme conciseness and logic. 

This extract serves to indicate the lines on which military education 
and military thought should proceed. In the first place it will be 
noticed how the soldier’s mind distinguishes between the principles 
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and conduct of war. Reflection and meditation are necessary. 
Brilliant and fanciful deductions are deprecated. Logic and precision 
are indispensable. Accepting these lines as tests of competency, how far 
short has not the higher direction fallen? Can it be confidently asserted 
that those in whose hands great decisions have finally lain, have been 
even able to say whether it is the principles or their application that 
were involved? Have they at any time had the inclination or the 
opportunity for the realization of all that their decisions must mean ? 
Has it not, on the other hand, been that “ brilliant ’’ ideas have 
been those that have governed counsel? A cry for more “ brains ’”’ 
has been raised after every reverse that has been sustained in the field. 
This last alone shows the tendency of thought. Everyone knows that 
there are plenty of “‘ brains’”’ in the country. There are eminent writers 
and artists and composers and scientists, many of whom were doubtless 
even in the army. Yet how absurd is the contemplation of raising these 
to high command because of their eminence in their several professions 
or followings. | Numbers of such have more “ brains’ than those men 
composing the Great German General Staff, as it may be supposed 
many men in Germany have, but’ they would hardly make efficient 
substitutes for them in the particular work in which the army leaders 
were trained. It is, in fact, not “ brains” that are required, but know- 
ledge—the knowledge itself being the result of “ trained brains.”’ 


It is some twelve years since the phrase “clear thinking ’’ was 
coined by Lord Haldane in relation to military affairs. The need for 
such was great enough then, but has been a thousand times more so 
since. Yet nothing has been so conspicuous by its absence. 

“Our enemies, especially England,” wrote Baron von Ardenne, 
in the Vossiche Zeitung, last April, “‘ have not been able to learn the 
great lesson of the war, the deeper meaning of strategy. They mock 
at the mistakes we certainly made and their newspapers held us up to 
ridicule.” 

It is the lack of capacity for “ clear thinking ’’ on war that has been 
at fault. The consequences are obvious—lack of any definite plan, and, 
therefore, lack of any adherence or constancy of policy. Turned aside 
from this or that line of action by events that have not been foreseen, or 
might even, in some instances, have been humanly impossible to have 
been foreseen, we have confined ourselves mainly to countering the enemy’s 
blows, or engaging tentatively or half-heartedly in enterprises where it 
was hoped to snatch some advantage at small cost to ourselves. For 
long the initiative remained in the hands of the enemy. We have waited 
on events instead of making them wait on us. We have allowed our- 
selves to be the slaves instead of the masters of circumstance. Directed 
by “‘ brilliant ideas’’ we have been tossed about by every wind of 
doctrine. Such an upheaval as has held the stage of the world must present 
such a shifting series of scenes and events that it can be contended, 
with some justice, that it is impossible to formulate the action that would 
be capable of dealing with them all as they arise. And in the conduct 
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of such extensive and far-flung operations, mistakes must necessarily 
be made in some directions, as the price of ensuring they are not made 
in others. Strength and weakness under such circumstances are not 
easy to adjust. Yet a main idea that is logical and coherent in its 
broader outlines, and that will not be turned aside from its purpose, 
will give the required sense of proportion. Even a bad plan is better 
than no plan at all. And, broadly speaking, there was no plan until 
the end of 1917, when the Supreme War Council'came into existence 
and subsequently itself gave birth to the unified command on the 
Western Front. The lack of a plan cannot be attributed to the non- 
contemplation of a war with Germany. Limited as it was the army 
had been trained and taught to anticipate it, and was indeed as far as 
in it lay ready for it. It is true that the feeling that war with Germany 
was certain and inevitable did not extend for all practical purposes 
beyond the army. And a great deal more than even a large and power- 
ful army is required for the efficient direction and conduct of war by 
any State. 

The fact of the general unreadiness of the country for war may be 
before history the best proof that it was not willed by the nation, and 
it certainly serves also to explain why there was from the beginning 
no coherent or logical scheme for conducting it. 

As time went on, however, it became evident that coherence and 
logic in the handling of affairs was more than ever lacking. Once the 
combatants were locked together the kaleidoscopic march of events 
made them more than ever difficult. 


In the first place, the system of government in Great Britain was 
obviously unsuited for the conduct of the vast and far-flung operations 
which developed so rapidly. To expect some twenty-two Cabinet 
Ministers, already overburdened with a mass of departmental work, 
and none of whom probably professed any knowledge of war, to sit in 
Council and come to consistent decisions, even with the assistance of 
their technical military advisers, was impracticable. The formation of 
a War Cabinet was the next step, but the formation of a War Cabinet 
only in fact reduced the numbers of those in whose hands the decisions 
lay, and for that reason facilitated business and gave more chance of 
unanimity. 

The real cause of the weakness of the system lay not so much in 
the responsibility of the War Cabinet to Parliament, as is often supposed 
by those who would prefer to have seen the war conducted on the more 
centralised system employed by the enemy Powers, but in the fact that 
the initiation of schemes which were purely within the realm of military 
policy lay in the hands of the civil and not the military power. It is 
not contended for one instant that even in war the civil power should 
not be supreme. What is contended is that the soldier must settle 
as to what military operations, even in the widest sense, are advisable, 
and put his plans to the Government as to whether they are politically 
possible or acceptable. The exact reverse seems too often to have been 
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the case. The Government settled on some scheme they were desirous 
of effecting, and then put it to the soldiers as to whether it was a prac- 
ticable military operation. Now, there will always be some military 
opinion in favour of practically every military operation. There must 
be divergencies of professional opinion among soldiers just as there are 
among, for example, trained doctors, and it can, therefore, readily be 
imagined how such procedure militated against anything like a con- 
sistent military policy. A patriotic and conscientious Government, 
honestly guided by military opinion on every military proposition 
submitted by it to the soldiers, could not be expected to do better, 
because its propositions were submitted piecemeal and not as part of 
one general military scheme emanating originally from and worked out 
in detail by trained military brains. 

It has often been asserted that a Democracy cannot make war 
efficiently. History, however, does not bear this out. Democracies 
have made war as efficiently and as inefficiently as have autocracies. 
The initial struggles of the young French and American Republics 
might be quoted as examples. 

It is, however, only fair to admit that there is a great deal to be 
said as to the difficulties under which the Government laboured. The 
whole position was complicated from the number of the members of 
the Grand Alliance. No alliance is an easy machine to work smoothly. 
The interests of the Allies, save in the crushing of the enemy, were 
not identical. Each one necessarily looked at the war from his own 
point of view, and, consequently, attached an importance to that point 
of view that could not be shared by the others. 

If for no other reason than that she held open the communications 
by reason of her sea power, England has been de facto the leader of the 
Coalition against the Central Powers—the hatred against her in Germany 
as the chief enemy is additional testimony to that; but she was not 
the acknowledged head among the Allies themselves, but only an equal 
with the other great Powers involved. Moreover, the war on land was 
not fought on British soil, and this was a further reason why she was 
never in a position to claim to dictate the policy of the war. But from 
her superior strength and resources she was actually the rock on which 
the Allied cause rested, and her influence and action were vital to each 
of her partners. Her definite point in the material fighting strength 
and power of the Alliance was, in fact, out of proportion to her influence 
in the direction of that strength and power. And had it not ‘been 
so the Alliance might have been in danger of dissolution. It was a 
necessary sacrifice that she made to the common cause, but as far as 
her own interests were concerned it was one that was bound to hamper 
her own conduct of the war. 


These considerations possibly indicate the true causes why the 
initiation of the larger aspect of strategy continued to lie throughout 
with the Government and not with their military advisers. It is not 
inferred that any magical transformation would have been effected had 
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the reverse been the case. We should, no doubt, have tasted defeat 
and disaster. We should, no doubt, have committed grave mistakes. 
Soldiers are no more infallible than are any other professional men. 
But we should have avoided certainly many errors made with regard to 
the elementary principles of war. There is always in any human under- 
taking a large margin of error in its execution. That margin should not 
exist where its conception is concerned, especially in war. The eternal 
principles stand to guard against that. Many good excuses may be 
sought and found for the failure of a military project in its execution. 
But few good ones exist for its faulty conception ; for the conception 
concerns the principles of war and the execution the application of these 
principles. 

It is a perfectly fair contention that the enemy have committed 
grave errors which were purely military, and which, it might be supposed, 
with their highly trained and efficient General Staff, who had moreover 
the entire control in their hands, should have been avoided. If, how- 
ever, we survey the whole field of the war, it must be acknowledged that 
their Army has given a remarkable display against the gigantic com- 
bination of force brought against it, and was compelled ultimately to 
relinquish the struggle when the home front collapsed. The military 
mistakes they have certainly committed have been those of execution 
rather than of conception. Their plan of crushing the Western Allies 
in 1914, before dealing with Russia, was essentially sound. So, too, 
was the idea that prompted their Balkan Campaign in 1915—to break 
the cordon that was fast encircling them and open communications 
with their Allies at least as far as Baghdad. It was a fatal error that 
prevented them from continuing the movement to its logical conclusions 
by clearing the Allied forces from Salonika, which would have meant 
the adhesion of Greece to their cause, and probably Roumania. It could 
have been done, moreover, at that time, as the Allied strength in France 
did not develop dangerously till 1916. 

The Verdun offensive, which led to Falkenhayn’s fall, has been 
severely criticized. _ Whatever can be said as to the choice of battle- 
ground and the way the battles were conducted, a decisive blow against 
France at that time was the only logical means of retrieving the error 
committed at the first battle of the Marne before it was toolate. The 
consequences of a successful offensive in the West at the beginning 
ef 1916 could hardly have been other than decisive. 

The effects of the blockade were gnawing at the vitals of Germany 
when she summoned all her strength for the “ Kaiser Battle’’ in 
March, 1918. It was an effort that could have yet won her the war 
had it succeeded, and it was the only possible chance left to her of 
winning the war. 

The execution was, however, unworthy of the plan. Errors which 
thrust out a weak salient between the Marne and the Aisne, and exposed 
the whole flank of a decisive attack to a counter-stroke, could not be 
committed with impunity in face of the great soldier who was then in 
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control of the Allied Armies. The failure of the last German offensive 
was necessarily the end, because they had staked their all on its success ; 
and to stake all is the best chance of succeeding in war. 

If the Great German General Staff could commit so many blunders 
in the execution of its own military plans, can it be wondered at that its 
military opponents erred too, in plans that were not essentially and 
fundamentally their own. Yet the mistakes made on the Allied side 
were primarily those of conception. To the reasons that it has been 
attempted to indicate above as responsible, certain reservations must 
perforce be admitted. 

The British Government was not in the position of either the French 
or German in having a formed body of military opinion in the shape of 
a Great General Staff at hand. The British Staff has never been, from 
its constitution and powers, in any way comparable to those of Conti- 
nental nations. Nor had past experiences necessitated that it should 
have been so. It was far more local and specialized into its various 
departments. It never existed as a ‘‘ mind” for the whole army with 
a ‘“‘doctrine.”” The Chief of the Staff, who was indeed the technical 
military adviser of the Government, had to tender his couiise] rather 
as the individual who occupied that position than as the spokesman 
of the whole military hierarchy, and indeed the whole army itself. ‘‘ The 
mind of the Army ” did not in its real meaning exist. How could it 
have been otherwise? Such a “ mind” cannot be improvised for an 
army that was itself a new creation. The various Staffs at home and 
abroad. were necessarily “‘ scratch’’ ones, which, under the circum- 
stances, individually did remarkably well. But they had little or 
no connecting links with one another, and, far from being inclined 
to merge towards unity of ideas, usually strove to keep themselves as 
watertight as possible. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that practically all 
conception even was “ local,’”’ and had little or no relation to the whele 
field of operations. The antidote for such state of affairs cannot be 
found in a moment, nor is it within the scope of this paper to attempt 
to indicate it. 

In conception is the fundamental cause of error. Eliminate that 
cause, and there still remains the far more difficult task of execution. 

In this connection we may recall a saying by Willisen, “‘ It is 
always a long step from knowledge to ability to act, but, none the less, 
it is a step from knowledge and not from ignorance.” 











MARSHAL FOCH'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF WAR. 


By T. MILLER MacuireE, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S., Member of the Order 
of the Rising Sun. 





“ The tenets upheld by Russian politicians, and particularly as exemplified in their 
treatinent of the Far-Eastern questions, ave nothing short of a peril to the world at large, 
for they ave of a character which must tend in time to sap the foundations of diplomatic 
intercourse and constitute a permanent menace to the peace of nations.’’—VISCOUNT 
SUYEMATSU, 1905. 

“« If ever we allow our defences at sea to fall to such a point of inefficiency that it 
will be as easy or nearly as easy to cross the sea as it is to cross aland frontier, our great 
Empire stretching to the ends of the earth, and supporting it by maritime force in every 
pari of it, will come clattering to the ground when a blow upon the Metropolis of Fngland 
?s stvuck.’’—The late MarRQuESS OF SALISBURY. 


“« The merchandise of individual and national consumption has in these modern 
times become so general to the whole of mankind that the world has become one vast 
emporium, and what in the time of war cannot be gotten directly by a nation, can be 
secured indirectly through trans-shipments and devious routes of neutral trade. But 
the delusion that inxter-commercial relationship and that economic inter-dependence 
ave such that they prohibit war should be put aside in the same manner as mankind 
has hevetofore laid aside some of tts most cherished notices.”-—-GENERAL HOMER 
LEA, 1909. 

“While I am nothing if not American, is it too much for me to claim that the 
Germany of to-day, which stirs the indignant protest of every humane creature throughout 
the world, must compel us to revise much of what we held sacred, regarding the value 
of so-called Kultur. . . . . « When this war closes Europe will have mney 
soldiers, but few dollars, and no nation will need those dollars more than Germanv.”" 

P. BIGELow, IgQI5. 





MARSHAL FOCH has proudly justified his tenets set forth to his 
pupils in military history, and practised last year with such brilliant 
success and such a rapid consummation of victory, by declaring through- 
out that he worshipped at the shrine of the Genius of Napoleon, and 
owed his best inspirations to the Campaign in Italy, 1796-7, and in 
regard thereto I quote another of Foch’s admitted masters, to wit, 
Clausewitz, who said nearly a century ago: “ On July 3rd, 1796, when 
Bonaparte resolved to abandon the Siege of Mantua, and to employ 
successively all his forces united against each of the isolated columns 
which Warmser sent to raise the siege, that plan was everywhere 
regarded as a display of genius, which would probably result in brilliant 
victories.’’ And so it was, the victories followed in dazzling succession 
and they were defeated with more éclat on exactly the same principles 
against each new Austrian army, whether it came from the Tyrol or 
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the Noric and the Julian Alps. Criticism promptly appreciated the 
splendour of these combinations, and the admiration of mankind 
immediately placed the young commander among the princes and the 
prophets of strategy. Similar topographical and strategic operations 
from the Adige to the Piave and the Isonzo, by the Italian and British 
staffs, have ruined the Austrian plans for 1917 to 1918 in north-east 
Italy. And well might Marshal Foch point to his own strategy on 
the Oise, Aisne and Marne, in 1918, to justify his own theory that 
undoubtedly there are and have been “ principles of war,” a science 
and an art of war, in modern as well as ancient days, and that before 
the desperate and awful experiences of its practice it could be learned 
by careful, able students under skilled direction. 


IDEAL ABSURDITIES. 


I may say that one cannot discern in the principles of either war 
or national life, whether of the Old or the New World, any precept or 
example which would justify that splendid aggregation of peoples, 
known as the British Empire, in rushing into the adoption of any such 
fantastic ideals as the League of Nations and a dubious theory like the 
“‘ Freedom of the Seas.”” Indeed, such a true liberal as Lord Macaulay 
was at pains to expose the preposterous results of international settle- 
ments such as the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, and the Holy Alliance, 1815. 

In adopting the censures of Lord Mahon on the iniquitous Partition 
Treaty of 1700, Macaulay asks, “‘ What regard was shown by the Treaty 
of Utrecht to the welfare of the people of Flanders? All Europe 
remembers—and our latest posterity will, we fear, have reason to 
remember how coolly at the last great pacification of Christendom, 1815, 
the people of Poland, of Norway, of Belgium, and of Lombardy, were 
allotted to masters whom they abhorred. The statesmen who nego- 
tiated the Partition Treaty were not so far beyond their age as ours 
to trouble themselves much about the happiness of the people whom 
they were apportioning among foreign rulers.” 

The terms of the last Convention of the Hague—albeit a very 
ponderous International Agreement—were quietly treated as a mere 
scrap of paper, and none of all these past masterpieces of diplomatic 
folly and official opportunism were nearly as fantastic and vague in 
conception, and utterly useless, if not fatally injurious, in practice, as 
that latest birth of Utopianism—the so-called League of Nations: 

General Foch labours under no delusion; he bases his theoretical 
principles on historical studies to which he constantly refers. 

During the recent magnificent reception given by the British 
Government to Marshal Foch, M. Clemenceau, the veteran French 
Premier, narrated among other commendatory expressions about tha 
fine acts in the drama of war in which Field-Marshals Foch and Haig 
played leading parts, how he discovered, in fact ‘‘ found and determined 
to use,”’ the talents of the French Marshal. 
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PROFESSOR OF STRATEGY AND DIRECTOR OF MASSES TO VICTORY. 


There have been some recent articles (December, 1918) on how 
Premier Clemenceau discovered Foch, and it was very interesting to 
observe how on the occasion of the triumphal entry into London of the 
celebrated military French Chief, he was accompanied by the vieux 
tigre, civilians, orators, veterans and successful politicians. 

It was in these circumstances that he spoke those splendid words, 
when they came and told him, “ General, we cannot hold on. I cannot 
hold on.”’ ‘‘ Well then, attack.’’ He attacked and conquered. 

M. Puaux describes how Clemenceau singled out the General for 
promotion to a very important post nearly a dozen years ago—in June, 
1907, when M. Georges Clemenceau had just become President of the 
Council. The authorities were on the outlook for a successor to General 
Bonnal as head of the Staff College. They were unanimous in the choice 
of General Foch. M. Clemenceau sent for him and said: “I offer you 
the command of the Staff College.”” ‘‘ Thank you,” said the Generai, 
‘but you are doubtless aware that one of my brothers is a Jesuit.” 

The President answered: ‘‘ I know that; but I don’t care about 
it. You can make good officers, which is the only thing that counts.” 

In truth, the statesman was gifted with a certain prophetic insight 
into the vital problems of his time, and the Treatises of the Marshal 
enforce the doctrines of Napoleon as to the value of study and know- 
ledge, comprehensive as well as detailed learning of the Arts of War, 
which is a matter requiring of its partakers in the higher ranks more 
mental and moral qualities than any other. Here, knowledge up to 
date is assuredly not only power but a terrible force, and courage without 
skill is a form of lunacy. Ability, inventions and discipline win battles 
and compensate for physical inferiority. All in vain did the brave 
Mamelukes hurl themselves against the few serried battalions at the 
Battle of the Pyramids. 

Ignorance in an officer appears to Foch as a moral defect of the 
mind. 

‘“‘ You will make good officers, that is the only thing that matters.” 
Our authority maintains that this fair, frank, and I venture to suggest, 
able demeanour has characterized the relations of these distinguished 
Frenchmen throughout the most critical episodes of the modern history 
of France. 

Our learned General, as becomes a leading instructor in the French 
Staff College, is nothing if not historical, and he makes a strong point 
of supporting each and all of his lessons and warnings by examples in 
modern war. He naturally assumes that every French officer is fairly 
well read in the Annals of Warfare as waged by his own brilliant 
countrymen. But he does not hesitate to refer with admiration to 
British and German exploits against France. 

A considerable portion of his “‘ Principles’ is devoted to studies 
of such excellent displays of ability as those of the victors of 1870-71, 
and he follows our leading authority, Hamley, in commending the fine 
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skill displayed by the German Detaining Force on the Sambre in the 
short but decisive Waterloo Campaign, and commends heartily the 
strength of will and tenacity of purpose which enabled Blicher, having 
traversed Europe in pursuit of the falling Emperor Napoleon, from 
the heart of Germany to Paris, 1813 to 1814, to close in on the flank 
of the foe with such fatal precision on June 18th, 1815. 

However, he impresses on his readers what he calls the British 
maxim, that ‘ trade follows the flag.”” It would be well for our people 
if our political leaders of both parties had carefully studied and fully 
appreciated what Foch taught about our insular and naval position 
in 1903. 

To LEAD THE MIND FROM IGNORANCE TO KNOWLEDGE. 


Is it not the privilege of science and its domain to make a series 
of discoveries, to put at the disposal of the average man the possibility 
of surpassing in certain respects the ablest men of the past, in making 
them understand the methods invented by men of genius, for example, 
in medicine, hygiene and engineering ? 

As our author says: ‘‘ To-day an ordinary surgeon, thanks to the 
wise discoveries of Pasteur, can succeed easily in operations which the 
most skilful practitioner of the 18th century would not have dared to 
undertake.” 

Having discussed the failures of the Germans as well as the French 
in August, 1870, Foch then argues: The necessity appears to be obvious 
for a service of strategic security, the advance guard, capable both of 
carrying information and giving protection. When we see men like 


Moltke and Prince Frederick Charles deceiving themselves into false 


security, one would gladly believe and charge with any false pride any 
pretension to see further or better. At any rate, theories could be 
hampered and checked. Our studies must be directed to check the 
chances of these errors, of mistakes always possible with human nature, 
and to limit their range and to contract the boundary of the unknown, 


STRATEGIC SURPRISE. 


Foch writes with rare perspicuity, the true way to security then 
is strategic surprise ; that is to say, that it is possible for the enemy 
to attack us when we are least prepared to cope with him ; it is possible 
for him to hinder a re-assembling which is insufficiently protected, 
while our forces are engaged and compromised in false directions by 
reason of misleading and insufficient reconnaissance and information, 
that is to say, of the notion of security ; as also, surety with a knowledge 
of the cause of movements is what the author holds that he can establish 
most closely only by historic examples; he selects the surprise of Bazaine’s 
Army by the Second German Army at Rezonville. He sets forth the 
passage of the Moselle at Pont-a-Mousson and other places south of 
Metz. Indeed, the whole movements from August 14th to 16th are 
full of interest. But all our Staff Officers, and indeed all the readers 
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of this JOURNAL, are so familiar with the manner in which the army of 
Bazaine was separated from that of the Emperor and MacMahon and the 
Cavalry Charge at Rezonville, that we will not devote our time and 
space to describing these incidents. 


Marshal Foch is not only an admirer, but is a devoted disciple of the 
great emperor. This is set forth in every chapter of his ‘‘ Principles,” 
which might be called truly elaborate paraphrases and expansions 
adapted to modern conditions of the Emperor Napoleon’s ‘‘ Maxims 
of War.’’ And he put his doctrines into practice. Hamley taught us 
years ago that Napoleon’s campaigns of 1814, with the helpof wing com- 
manders like Marmont and Victor, were the masterpieces of the wise 
use of inner lines. These Generals alternately checked, delayed and 
wearied the converging invading armies of all Europe, till crushed 
in on Paris by superior forces; while the very able Marshal Soult 
detained the British victors of the Peninsular War in the south and 
south-east of France. So Marshal Foch, with the skilled aid of men 
like Mangin and Gouraud, between the Marne and Aisne, Thierry and 
Soissons, in July, 1918, foiled the very daring and able plans of the enemy 
to pass the Marne and attack the capital of France. 


Moreover, the British in the north-west were very efficiently, in 
difficult crises, assisted by the French to keep up their priceless communi- 
cations with their sea bases, and held back for months hundreds of 
thousands of the invaders, and at Jast the converging Entente Armies of 
the above mentioned Generals, to whom I might add the names of many 
other distinguished officers like Plumer, Byng, Rawlinson, who, in 
co-operation with French and Americans on their right, and supported 
by their own inestimable Navy, in November, 1918, brought about the 
completest collapse of Germany since the days of Julius Cesar. 


Let us profit by a study of the blunders of 1870, and add to 
Napoleon’s maxims about readiness these two principles: (a) In 
strategy, as in everything else, the jump into the unknown is the reverse 
of desirable, or reasonably one has no right to substitute for the hard 
facts of reality,which should always be sought for, the creations of imagin- 
ation and hypotheses. On these known facts alone a reasonable operation 
can be based; (d) In any case, not merely in strategy but in fact, one 
ought not to undertake a manceuvre which causes dispersion without 
being guaranteed the possibility of being able in time and place to change 
it into a concentrated plan. 


Another lesson enforced on all students of war alike by Napoleon, 
Foch, and Moltke, is that knowledge, a disciplined understanding, a 
cultivated memory, and all the resources of science, art, invention, 
as well as readiness, judgment, and initiative, are more important to 
the General than to lawyers, surgeons, engineers—and who denies their 
value in these professions ? But lack of ability in officers, Commanders- 
in-Chief, Corps and Division Commanders often may involve the ruin 
of their country. 
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Foch declares that ignorance and carelessness are intolerable in 
military men ; military skill is priceless even if snubbed by vote-catching 
politicians. The mind is the Army. The General is the soul, the nerve 
centre, the brain of the Army. 


May I translate for my readers some of the notable oracles of time ? 
Though however important thinking and wishing may be, they are not 
enough. Mind and character do not suffice. There is still needed 
the power, the gift of causing one’s own supreme energy to pass into 
the masses of men who make up his army, because his army is to the chief 
what his sword is to the soldier; it is only useful in proportion to the 
impulse, the direction and vigour which are imposed upon it. Foch 
quotes his masters, and for that matter ours, on this point. ‘It was 
not the Roman legions which conquered Gaul, but Cesar. It was 
not the Carthaginian soldier that made Rome tremble, but Hannibal. 
It was not the Macedonian phalanx which penetrated Asia as far as 
India, but Alexander the Great. It was not the French Army that 
reached the Weser and the Inn, but Turenne. It was not the Prussian 
soldiers who defended Prussia during the Seven Years’ War, but 
Frederick.” 


He might have truly added to the list “it was notthe French 
soldiery or Government to whom their tremendous successes from 1796 
to 1812 were due, but to Napoleon.”’ And in 


‘“‘ Fame’s eternal Bede roll worthy to be filled.” 


Prominent places will always be occupied as illustrating sublime 
military skill both in adversity and in prosperity to the French and British 
Generals of 1914 to 1918, and especially Field-Marshals Foch and Haig. 











THE CAMPAIGN OF 1914 IN EAST PRUSSIA. 


By Major T. E. Compton. 





THE campaign in East Prussia, and especially the part of it leading up 
to the Battle of Tannen berg, has a two-fold interest. Historically, it 
will always be associated with the rise of von Hindenburg to a position 
of notoriety and renown in Germany exceeding that of any other com- 
mander of whatever nation in the course of the present world-war, with 
the single exception, perhaps, in 1918, of Marshal Foch. The enthu- 
siasm aroused throughout Germany by the expulsion of the Russian 
armies from East Prussia was of great moral value to the enemy, and 
confirmed the belief current among Germans before the war, that their 
troops would always beat the Russians. 

This success was due to Hindenburg, who, ever accompanied by 
his henchman, Ludendorff, was eventually carried by the pressure of 
public opinion in Germany to the supreme control, not only of the 
military operations in all theatres, but, virtually, of home and foreign 
policy as well. This old man, retired general, out of favour with the 
Kaiser' and living privately on his property in Hanover, has, since 
the declaration of war, forced his way chiefly by his own merit, but 
partly, doubtless, by the able assistance of General Ludendorff, to a 
position which, come what may, must make of him an historical 
personage for many generations. 

It was the victory of Tannenberg that rendered this possible. 
Although he had never pretended to be more than a rough old soldier, 
von Hindenburg has proved himself a redoubtable enemy, and, when 
called to supreme power, his policy has had but one aim: to win the 
war for Germany. 

As a military study, the campaign of 1914 in East Prussia illustrates 
the value of concentration of force against a divided enemy and furnishes 
an example of modern envelopment tactics. On the other hand, it 
teaches, negatively, the vital importance of constant electrical com- 
munication between separated forces, and the necessity of co-ordinating 
their movements in like manner by a higher authority. There is no 
excuse in these days of wireless telegraphy, telephones, and aviation, 
for the dangerous practice of divided forces acting independently in 
the same theatre of operations. The Russian invasion of East Prussia 
on a double line by two great armies, under Rennenkampf and Samsonof 
advancing respectively from Wilna and Warsaw, should have been 
completely successful had their movements been co-ordinated with 


. Hindenburg is said to have remarked to friends in Italy that the Kaiser 
had no head. “ Fancy,” he said, “‘ the German Empire with no head !’ 
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ordinary intelligence. Co-ordination would seem to have stopped short 
at the frontiers. 

It might appear on first looking at the map, that Russia had the 
advantage of the extraordinary configuration of her frontier from the 
Baltic to the Carpathians. The lines of invasion of Russia by the 
Central Powers diverge in the direction of Petrograd and Moscow, 
whereas the lines of invasion of Germany by Russia converge towards 
Posen and Breslau. Russian Poland made a salient, which it might 
seem facilitated an advance on these important geographical points. 
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But before the Russian masses could be advanced up to the western 
frontier of Poland, East Prussia, on the right flank of such a movement, 
had obviously to be occupied. Otherwise the Russian communications 
would be at the mercy of German forces assembled in East Prussia 
and based on the great fortresses on the lower Vistula and on the Baltic 
fortress of K6nigsberg. 

Between Thorn and Dantzig, Graudenz and Dirschau guarded, as 
double bridgeheads, the points where the railways crossed the river, 
while the main line to Berlin from Petrograd has to pass through 
Thorn. A network of strategic railways facilitated the movement of 
German troops and stores. The topography of East Prussia is very 
peculiar, affecting materially military operations. From the sea inland 
for fifty miles, or more in some places, it is a plain ; but from this plain 
to the southern and north-eastern frontier, the Baltic Hills and Mansurian 
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Lakes form an impenetrable barrier, confining invasion to two lines: 
from the Niemen in the north, including the subsidiary line from Lyck, 
and from Mlava in the south, based in the first case, necessarily, on 
Wilna and Kovno, and in the latter case on Warsaw. 

The battlefields of Preuss Eylau and Friedland lie in the plain 
south of Kénigsberg, and there is no physical feature to interfere with 
the march from the Niemen by this route till reaching Allenstein. From 
Mlava, the road enters a hilly district, with the famous Mansurian Lakes, 
two thousand five hundred in all, on its right flank. 

Owing to the great extent of Russia and her comparatively scarce 
railway communications, the mobilization and concentration (for 
operations against Germany) of the Russian armies behind the great 
fortress system of the Vistula, the Narew and the Bober Rivers, could 
not be completed, it was thought, under three weeks ; and the Russian 
reputation for not hurrying caused the German and Austrian staffs to 
consider that with regard to hostilities on the Eastern front, they had 
plenty of time. Consequently, the Great General Staff, appreciating 
the situation in this way, decided to throw almost their whole force at 
once on to the Western front, the plan being, as is well known, to crush 
France first, after which Russia could be dealt with. It was the strategy 
of interior lines on an immense scale. Twenty-five to thirty army corps 
were concentrated for the invasion of Belgium and France, leaving only 
four army corps (subsequently reinforced with von Morgen’s division 
and Landwehr troops) to act as a retarding force to watch the Russians 
and, if required, to delay their advance. Germany had been preparing 
for many years this gigantic campaign on interior lines, necessitating 
the transfer by rail of whole armies from one front to the other, in order 
to engage alternately, with sufficient force, her two probable adversaries— 
France and Russia. 

M. Hanotaux, in his Histoire illustrée de la Guerre de 1914, seems 
to imagine that operating on interior lines means striking at one 
adversary before the other is ready, whereas, the true signification of 
the interior position lies in the ability of striking one opponent with 
the mass of an army before the other can intervene in the battle. Then, 
in case of victory, leaving a detachment to follow the defeated opponent 
and retard him, should he begin to advance afresh, the mass of man- 
ceuvre can be directed against the other adversary, who stands the 
chance of being decisively defeated in his turn. This was the method 
of the Archduke Charles in 1796 in South Germany, of Napoleon in 
Italy and in 1814, and of Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley. 
It was also the strategy of Von Moltke in 1870, after Gravelotte, with 
regard to the armies of MacMahon and Bazaine, 

A retarding force is the essential feature of the operation, and it is 
only because of the immense numbers engaged in the present war 
together with the increased power of local defence, that instead of . 
retarding and gradually falling back, as in former wars, these detach- 
ments have been able to hold their adversaries fast on an entrenched 
line of hundreds of miles, with the flanks resting on impassable obstacles. 
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But at the beginning of the war, in August 1914, these immense 
numbers had not yet been organised, and on the Eastern front the 
German detachment in East Prussia was really nothing more, relativels 
speaking, than a retarding force. Out of forty mobilized corps only 
four, as already stated, were on this side, viz., the Ist Corps and Ist 
Reserve Corps (K6nigsberg), the XVIIth Corps (Dantzig), commanded 
by General von Mackensen, and the XXth Corps (Allenstein). 


Probably the Great General Staff counted on a longer period of 
inaction on the part of the Russians than was actually the case. Thus 
their plan of campaign, which assumed the total defeat of the French 
in three weeks, doubtless also assumed the reinforcement of the retard- 
ing force in East Prussia in time to prevent that province from being 
overrun by the enemy. But it had to take its chance. Nevertheless, 
the promptitude of the Russian invasion must have been a great and 
unpleasant surprise for them, and reflects credit on the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and his advisers. Indeed, only the appointment of Von 
Hindenburg, with Ludendorff as chief of his staff, saved the situation 
for Germany, 

To Austria fell the duty of interfering as much as possible with the 
Russian concentration in Poland, and in the case of Russia, contrary to 
expectations, attacking in force in East Prussia, early in the campaign, 
to move an army northwards from Galicia, with the view of menacing~ 
the flank of the Russian advance. But the Grand Duke was prepared 
for this move, and the Austrians soon had enough to do in Galicia, in 
endeavouring to defend their own territory. 

The German Staff, probably to hide their own weakness and bv 
way of camouflage, with the object of inducing the Russians to expect 
an attack, had posted a considerable force of cavalry, accompanied by 
cyclists, supported by infantry, on the northern frontier at the outbreak 
of war. The Russians on their side carried out their concentration in 
this part of the theatre behind the Niemen, which at Tilsit breaks away 
from the frontier, to the eastward. Profiting by this circumstance and 
that the rest of the Russian concentration on this side was going on 
east of Warsaw, the Germans by the 14th August had occupied Plosk, 
Lodz, Tomerof in west Poland, and several other towns in Russian 
territory. On the 6th August, a German reconnaissance across the 
northern frontier brought on an engagement which was resumed on 
the roth. But on the r2th the Russians, reinforced, took the offensive 
in their turn and drove the German reconnoitring troops back over the 
frontier, destroying the bridge over the Niemen between Tilsit and 
Schmalleningken. The Germans then retired from the frontier. 


THE OPpposING FORCES. 


In the third week of August 1914, the German forces in East Prussia 
were thus distributed. On the northern frontier, from about Tilsit to 
Lyck, with main body about Insterburg, the Ist Corps and Ist Reserve 
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Corps, three brigades of Landwehr and the XVIIth Corps were concen- 
trated, under the command of General von Prittwitz, the Commander- 
in-chief in East Prussia. Of these, the first named Corps and Landwehr 
were based on Kénigsberg. The XVIIth Corps on the Lower Vistula ; 
the XXth Corps, in addition, was at Soldau guarding the Mlava road. 


On the Russian side, two armies of invasion had been concentrated 
at Kovno and Warsaw, commanded respectively by Generals Rennen- 
kampf and Samsonof. General Rennenkampf’s army consisted, approxi- 
mately, of the IInd, IIIrd, IVth, XXth and XXIInd Corps, and a 
Cavalry Division of the Guard. Subsequently, he was constantly re- 
inforced from Grodno. General Samsonof’s army comprised the Ist, 
VIth, XIIIth, XVth and XXIIIrd Corps, besides cavalry, with reserves 
at Warsaw. 

The only reserves available on the German side were from the 
garrisons of Thorn and Dantzig. These were subsequently drawn on 
by Von Hindenburg to the extent of another Landwehr Corps and the 
3rd Division of Regulars. 


PLANS OF CAMPAIGN. 


The two Russian armies, described above, which in the third week 
of August, 1914, were about to invade East Prussia on a double line, 
from the north and from the south were, apparently, placed under the 
supreme command of General Jilinsky, who had his headquarters at 
Warsaw. It was he who, doubtless, gave them the order to advance 
about the 2oth, the one from the Niemen and Lyck on Insterburg, and 
the other by Mlava on Allenstein. But what his plan was, beyond 
launching one against the main German force in the north and the 
other on the line of communications between Insterburg and the Vistula, 
it is difficult to conjecture. His forces were so overwhelming that he 
possibly thought these dispositions sufficient to account for all the 
enemy forces in East Prussia. He had first to see in which direction 
the Germans would retreat from the Niemen. Now, as a matter of 
fact, the greater part retreated on Kénigsberg, whence they were sent 
round to the Lower Vistula district by sea. Neither Rennenkampf nor 
Jilinsky may have been aware of this movement. Probably not. 
Therefore they could not tell whether three corps might not issue again 
from the Kénigsberg entrenched camp. 

This was probably General Jilinsky’s difficulty, the possibility of 
which has, to some extent, escaped M. Hanotaux’s notice. If he | 
(Jilinsky) moved Rennenkampf on to Allenstein, in order to effect a 
junction with Samsonof, and these three corps should prove to be at 
K@6nigsberg, they might descend upon his rear and cut his communi- 
cations with the Niemen and Grodno. This may have been the reason 
why he appears to have taken no action to co-ordinate the movements of 
his two armies, with the result that Hindenburg was able to defeat each 
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The lesson to be drawn from Jilinsky’s defective plan is clearly 
that in drawing up a plan of campaign every possible move of the enemy 
must be considered and provided for beforehand. The proper course, 
obviously, was to have masked Kénigsberg. 

The German commander, General von Prittwitz, does not seem to 
have been any more equal to the occasion than were the Russians, 
and had he been left in command, he would have retired to the fortified 
line of the Lower Vistula, and General. Jilinsky’s dispositions would 
have been crowned with success. The whole of East Prussia being in 
his hands, he would have probably attacked Kénigsberg with Rennen- 
kampf’s army, while Samsonof, reinforced from Warsaw, engaged the 
enemy on the Lower Vistula. 

As already stated, von Prittwitz placed his main army about 
Gumbinnen, east of Intersburg, with the XXth Corps guarding his flank 
and communications (with the Vistula) on the Mlava road, and awaited 
events. 


THE BATTLE OF GUMBINNEN AND THE COMBAT OF SOLDAU. 


From the 17th August, Rennenkampf’s army was passing the 
frontier at several points between Tilsit and Lyck, and on the 2oth 
the Russian commander attacked von Prittwitz at and about Gum- 
binnen and gained a distinct victory. Details of the fighting are lacking;. 
but the Russians fought well in this first battle, where they were superior 
in numbers by more than one corps. The battle of Gumbinnen lasted 
two days and appears to have been won, in great measure, by the 
desperate and repeated attacks of the Russian infantry, sometimes 
without waiting for artillery preparation. Rearguard actions continued 
on the 22nd and 23rd, the enemy retiring on Insterburg, leaving 20 
guns in the hands of the victors. 

On the 23rd also, General Samsonof’s advanced guard was engaged 
with the German XXth Corps at Soldau. To escape envelopment the 
Germans retreated rapidly in the direction of Osterode (on the main 
line, 20 miles W.S.W. of Allenstein). 


GENERAL VON HINDENBURG TAKES COMMAND. 


The 23rd August was also the date of the arrival of General von 
Hindenburg at the Castle of Marienburg. Twenty-four hours earlier he 
had been sitting in a café in the town of Hanover, a retired officer, when 
a telegram was handed to him. It announced his appointment to a 
command. A second telegram informed him that General Ludendorff, 
appointed chief of his staff, would arrive in a special train from Namur 
at 3.30 am. Twelve hours later, at about 3.30 p.m. on August 23rd, 
he was at Marienburg, on the right bank of the Vistula, at the extreme 
north-west corner of the province of East Prussia. Orders had already 
been sent, on the 22nd, ‘relieving von Prittwitz, and directing a fresh 
concentration of the VIIIth Army on the right bank of the Vistula ; 
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while Hindenburg’s orders were simply to substitute an offensive 
manceuvre for the defensive one proposed by von Prittwitz. This he 
was eminently qualified to do, as he had, some years earlier, made a 
special study of the topography of the country and especially that of 
the Mansurian Lake district. 

Von Hindenburg’s manceuvre was as follows :—To place the mass 
of his army about Tannenberg, 25 miles south-west of Allenstein. He 
would there be on interior lines with respect to the two armies opposing 
him ; that is to say, he would be much nearer to one of his opponents, 
both in space and time, than they would be to each other. 

As Samsonof was advancing towards him while Rennenkampf was 
halted, there would be no question as to which army he should fight 
first. The only uncertain factor in the problem, and the only risk, was 
what Rennenkampf would do. Would he remain halted watching 
K6nigsberg (headquarters Insterburg), or would he attempt to join 
forces with Samsonof? To guard against this latter danger, von 
Hindenburg placed Mackensen’s XVIIth Corps with two divisions of 
cavalry at Lautern to watch Rennenkampf’s detachment of troops on 
the Insterburg-Allenstein road, about Rastenburg, supporting him 
(Mackensen) with the Ist Reserve Corps (von Below) at Bischofsburg. 

Hindenburg’s army (the VIIIth) had been reinforced from Thorn 
and Dantzig, and now comprised, besides the two corps placed towards 
Rennenkampf, von der Goltz’s Landwehr Corps, the Ist Corps (von 
Francois), the 3rd Division (von Morgen), von Muhlmann’s Landwehr 
Corps and the XXth Corps. This latter Corps (XXth) was in touch with 
Samsonof, who was saving Hindenburg the trouble of seeking him by 
advancing himself as rapidly as possible towards Allenstein, under 
the impression, no doubt, that the XXth Corps was a flank guard of the 
German army defeated at Gumbinnen retreating to the Vistula. He 
hoped at Allenstein to be attacking it in flank and completing its 
discomfiture. 

Such was broadly the situation on the evening of the 23rd August, 
and on the 24th Hindenburg’s main body proceeded to take up a strong 
position (which had been selected and improved in peace time to cover 
Thorn and the other fortresses of the Lower Vistula against the possible 
advance of a hostile army by way of Mlava) running south-west from, 
but not including Allenstein, to the neighbourhood of Lauterburg {about 
12 miles due west of Soldau), a distance of about 40 miles. 

This position on the high ground covered Thorn and lay on the 
left flank of an advance on Allenstein. Moreover, should Rennen- 
kampf remain inactive, and Samsonof attack this position, the two 
German Corps (XVIIth and Ist Reserve) placed well to the east of the 
Allenstein road, could be recalled to attack Samsonof’s army in rear. 

A part of Rennenkampf’s army had advanced towards Kénigsberg 
(pursuing the Ist and Ist Reserve Corps) and was at the confines of the 
entrenched camp. Another part was about Rastenburg facing Mac- 
kensen. The main body was probably about Insterburg, Rennenkampf’s 
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THE BaTTLE OF TANNENBERG. 


It will be noticed that Hindenburg, by his dispositions, ran very 
little danger strategically. His main force covered its communications. 
Should Rennenkampf advance his two Corps on that side if forced to 
retire would fall back and join him (Hindenburg). It was extremely 
unlikely that. Samsonof would move towards Rennenkampf, on account 
of the Mansurian Lakes, which confined his communications with Warsaw 
to the main road by Mlava. Should he do so, the two detached corps 
might have some rough work, but in any case should be able to secure 
their retreat to the Vistula. As a matter of fact, Samsonof did send 
one Corps in this direction, which manceuvre will be dealt with later. 

Hindenburg’s main body was in position in the following order 
from the left, facing east-south-east. South-west of Allenstein the 3rd 
Division, then, carrying on the line through Hohenstein towards Tan- 
nenberg, the Corps of Landwehr, von der Goltz ; at Tannenberg, the XXth 
Corps ; thence to Lauterburg, the Ist Corps ; at Lauterburg and to the 
south of that place, the Corps of Landwehr, von Muhlmann. 

General Samsonof’s objective was Allenstein and the road from 
Insterburg through Allenstein to the Vistula, where he expected to find 
von Prittwitz’s army in full retreat. He does not, therefore, appear 
to have been fully aware of von Hindenburg’s dispositions, until reaching 
Allenstein, on the 26th, where he fixed his headquarters. In pursuing. 
the XXth Corps in the direction of Hohenstein-Allenstein, he had been” 
really leading his army into an immense ambush, surrounded by enemies, 
out of which it was impossible to escape, owing to the Mansurian Lakes 
on his right rear, except by the way he had come—the Mlava road. 
He had been alive to the fact that this was his only line of retreat when 
crossing the frontier, and especially on this account he had placed his 
Ist Corps, under General Artamanof, in a defensive position to the 
west of Soldau to guard against any attack on his communications 
from the great fortress of Thorn. As he then appreciated the situation, 
this was a wise precaution and a sufficient force for the purpose. But, 
as we know, he had appreciated the situation altogether erroneously. 
He thought he was marching to complete a victory, whereas he was 
really involving his army in a desperate attack against a fortified position, 
formed to a flank, with another body of the enemy in his rear. 

Samsonof found out, to some extent, the true state of affairs on his 
arrival at Allenstein on the 26th, and he immediately ordered his army 
to attack Hindenburg’s position. In view of Rennenkampf’s operations 
and inaction towards Allenstein, he might naturally suppose that con- 
siderable German forces were held by the army of the Niemen, and he 
doubtless counted on the position he was about to attack being held 
by a very much smaller force than was actually the case. However 
that may be, his Corps finding an enemy in strength on their left front 
had automatically formed up and deployed opposite it. 

The battle appears to have begun by a movement of Hindenburg’s 
right wing threatening Artamanof’s outer flank. Samsonof then ordered 
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a general attack by the XIIIth and XVth Corps against the German 
centre at Tannenberg and Hohenstein. The XXIIIrd Corps prolonged 
the line to the right. Without knowing it, Samsonof was attacking a 
force greater than his own in a fortified position and provided with heavy 
artillery. Yet the battle lasted four days. Late on the 26th, or on 
the morning of the 27th, Samsonof received the news that his Ist Corps, 
at Soldau, had retired a day’s march, and that von Muhimann’s corps 
was on his line of retreat. Moreover, his VIth Corps, which, it will be 
remembered, had marched towards Rennenkampf, found itself out- 
matched and nearly enveloped by the German Ist Reserve Corps (von 
Below) and the XVIIth Corps. Forced to retreat, it was thrown back 
on to the Mansurian Lakes, and Mackensen, leaving his light troops to 
follow it, was now attacking Samsonof’s rear. 

It shows the stubborness of the Russian infantry that their offensive 
should have lasted three days, under these conditions, although no 
success was attained. But on the 29th, when the attack had died out 
from exhaustion, Hindenburg took the offensive in his turn. The 
Corps of von der Goltz debouched from Hohenstein, which was the 
signal for the general advance of his whole line. 

The result of this advance of Hindenburg’s line of battle is not 
difficult to imagine, if we consider what must have been the state of 
Samsonof's corps after several days of hard marching in very hot weather, 
followed by three days of fruitless but desperate attacks against a 
fortified position, no reserves, and their line of retreat cut. As Mac- 
kensen was attacking their right rear, the only way open was into the 
Mansurian Lake district, into which the Russian VIth Corps had already 
been driven after its defeat by Mackensen’s XVIIth and von Below’s 
Ist Reserve Corps ; that is to say, into a hopeless labyrinth of lakes and 
marshes, the topography of which was practically unknown to the 
Russians. Now was the time, one would have thought, for Rennen- 
kampf to make a move. It is absurd to suppose that his large and 
victorious army could have been held in check by a cavalry screen, 
supported by infantry. The only explanation that suggests itself for 
his inaction at this juncture is, that he was in complete ignorance of 
what was going on. 

The staff being unable to find a route to the south, Samsonof’s 
army broke up, while Hindenburg’s troops surrounded it. Some few 
detachments found their way out, and it is probable, from the figures 
available, that Artamanof’s Corps got away; but the great mass sur- 
rounded in the Lake district surrendered. Samsonof’s losses are put 
at 30,000 killed and go0,000 prisoners. He himself and the chief of his 
staff were among the former. They fell fighting in the front line. 
General Samsonof’s fate reminds one of that of General Colley at 
Majuba Hill. 

The news of Tannenberg burst with the suddenness of sunshine 
from a dark cloud over Germany. The Cossacks had caused a panic 
among the inhabitants of East Prussia. After Gumbinnen and Soldau 
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the country people had abandoned their villages and fled to Kénigsberg, 
or westwards. The arrival of some of them in Berlin communicated 
their uneasiness to the rest of Germany. The Emperor’s prize cattle 
had been seized and sent off into Russia. An invasion from West 
Poland had been feared. Now, all was changed, a decisive victory had 
been won when it was least expected, and Hindenburg became a national 
hero to an extent unrealised in any country, perhaps, since Napoleon’s 
successes in Italy at the opening of his career. The Imperial reward 
was a marshal’s baton, on which was inscribed the word ‘“‘ Tannenberg.”’ 


We may here remark how different would have been the course 
of events had General von Prittwitz been left in command. After 
considering what actually happened we are inclined to blame General 
Samsonof for his rash independent action. As for Rennenkampf, he 
was described by General Roussky, before an official enquiry, as 
“absolutely incapable.” General Jilinsky at Warsaw does not appear 
to have interfered, except to send reinforcements when it was too late ; 
and his control, as before remarked, seems to have stopped short at 
the frontier. 

But let ussuppose that these two, possibly very ordinary generals, 
von Prittwitz and Jilinsky, had been left to themselves, it is clear that the 
latter, the one with superior numbers, would have won the campaign. 
Indeed, von Prittwitz was already defeated strategically when Hinden- 
burg was appointed to supersede him. After his defeats at Gumbinnen 
and Soldau, he had given up the intention of further defending the soil 
of East Prussia, and had proposed a defensive attitude on the line of 
the Lower Vistula. It was only the prompt retirement of the ordinary 
general on this side, and the appointment of a more energetic and 
competent man to succeed him that deprived Jilinsky of the results of 
his strategical dispositions. 

From Rennenkampf’s complete inaction westwards, after occupy- 
ing Rastenburg, it can only be supposed that an attack was feared 
from the great entrenched camp of Kénigsberg by the whole German 
VIIIth Army, less the XXth Corps. It is obvious that if two whole army 
corps and details could be transferred by sea from K6nigsberg to Dantzig 
after Gumbinnen so rapidly that they were in line to fight again at 
Tannenberg and Lautern on the 26th, Gumbinnen having been fought 
on the 2oth and 21st August, there would have been nothing to prevent 
a concentration of the VIIIth Army at Kénigsberg, where it would 
threaten Rennenkampi’s rear, if his headquarters had been moved 
further to the west of Insterburg. But why Jilinsky did not order 
Rennenkampf to mask Kénigsberg with one or more of his corps, in 
order that he might move to Samsonof’s assistance, it is difficult to 
understand. It seems impossible to suggest a reason; that is to say, 
a good reason, in these days of perfected electric communication. 

The march of the Russian VIth Corps towards Bischofsburg was due 
to Samsonof’s false assumption that the Germans were in full retreat 
to the Vistula, on the Insterburg-Allenstein road. 
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HINDENBURG ENGAGES RENNENKAMPF. 

We have seen in discussing the German plan of campaign in Europe 
that the advantage of the central position is the ability of moving a 
mass of manceuvre first against one separated opponent and then against 
the other. The problem assumes the separation of the opposing forces, 
sometimes of necessity, in the case of Allies, from the relative positions 
of their States ; and sometimes voluntarily, for convenience of supply 
and for other strategical reasons. The Russian invasion of East Prussia 
on exterior lines was probably due to both of these considerations, for 
it is evident that the unfortunate Samsonof expected to be able to fall 
upon the German army defeated at Gumbinnen, cut its line of retreat 
and complete its discomfiture. In the event, owing to the superior 
strategy of his opponent, it was his own army that was discomfited 
and destroyed. 

It was now Rennenkampf’s turn, and strictly in accordance with 
the manceuvre of interior lines, Marsha] von Hindenburg, having dealt 
with one of his adversaries, now moved promptly against the other. 

Orders for the continuance of the campaign were issued on 
August 31, and by September 4 the troops were in their appointed 
positions for carrying out operations against the army of General 
Rennenkampf. 

Both sides had been reinforced, Hindenburg had received two corps 
and a cavalry division from the Western front; and to this extent 
the ill-fated Samsonof, by the sacrifice of his army, had contributed 
to Marshal Joffre’s great success at the Battle of the Marne. The 
German XIth Corps, the Guard Reserve Corps, and the VIIIth Cavalry 
Division would have been very useful to General von Moltke before 
Paris on the eventful 6th September, 1914, and might have just turned 
the scale in favour of von Kluck against Maunoury, or of von Hausen 
and the Duke of Wurtemberg against Foch, who, as it was, only just 
saved the situation by his extraordinary resource and tactical skill. 
These troops were brought to Kénigsberg, from the neighbourhood of 
Maubeuge, complete with all their impedimenta in about eight days, 
or the combatant portion in three days. Each corps requiring 124 
troop trains.’ ' 

On the Russian side, Rennenkampf had received, or was about to 
receive very large reinforcements, namely, six Reserve Divisions, and, 
coming from Grodno to Lyck, two Brigades of Chasseurs, and the 3rd 
Siberian Corps d’Armée. Rennenkampf considered his left protected 
and practically secured by the Mansurian Lakes. He, perhaps not un- 
naturally, expected attack from the dry country—the plain—in front 
of his centre, along which ran the main railway line through Insterburg 
and Allenstein, and from the direction of K6nigsberg. 

But Hindenburg, as before mentioned, had made a particular study 
of the topography of the Mansurian Lake district, and his plan was as 


+ In 1914, Germany had six distinct lines of railway running across the Empire 
from west to east. 
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follows :—Intuitively satisfied that Rennenkampf would expect attack 
from the directions of Allenstein and of Kénigsberg, in the plain, and 
that he would consider his left flank protected by the Mansurian Lakes, 
he (Hindenburg) proposed to make a secondary attack from Kénigsberg, 
in the nature of a feint to begin with, and to make his main attack against 
the Russian left (at Lyck) and left centre, from the lake district. His 
full plan, if fortune favoured, was the envelopment of the enemy on 
both flanks. 

Hindenburg’s assumption as to his adversary’s appreciation of the 
situation was as correct as his anticipation of the unfortunate Samsonof’s 
movements had been, and, but for Genera] Rennenkampf’s fortunate 
disposition of his principal reinforcements, the ensuing battle might 
very well have been a second Tannenberg. But the 3rd Siberian Corps 
and the two Brigades of Chasseurs, coming to join him from Grodno, 
would have to pass by Lyck, and as the Corps d’Armée was late in 
starting and might not have time to reach him at Insterburg, it occurred 
to the Russian commander, or to his staff, that all the Grodno troops 
might be best utilised in making a decisive counter-attack against 
Hindenburg’s right flank, when all his troops had become fully engaged 
in attacking the Russian position in the plain. 

Thus, both adversaries, it will be seen, were aiming at each other’s 
flank—the German right, the Russian left—involving movements 
through at least a part of the broken and difficult lake district ; and this.. 
is why the battle is known as the Battle of the Mansurian Lakes. 

General Rennenkampf’s defensive dispositions were made in the 
expectation that the enemy’s main attack must come from the plain. 

His experience as a general, before this war, had been gained in 
Manchuria, where, in command of a corps of cavalry, his name came 
prominently before the public in connection with a raid round the 
Japanese left, and partly in Chinese territory. Very little, if any, 
military advantage was obtained by this raid, which was not seriously 
interfered with until it reached its objectives near Liao-Yang, when it 
was easily repulsed. But it was a big affair. Doubtless, General — 
Rennenkampf considered a raid of similar proportions quite impossible 
round either of his flanks in East Prussia, one of which rested on the 
Mansurian Lakes and the other on the sea ; and his Manchurian experi- 
ences probably confirmed his belief in the sufficiency of his dispositions, 
which included some trench work of a solid character. His dispositions 
were, in fact, weak at only one spot—a vital one indeed; but whether 
the corps detailed to guard it left it open without reporting the circum 
stance is not clear. 

Regarding the Mansurian Lake district as impracticable for the 
movement of large bodies of troops, General Rennenkampf rested the 
left of his main position at Létzen and Gross-Gablick, just within the 
northern area of the lakes. His right, that is to say, the right of his 
main position, was at Tilsit and the Niemen, north of that place ; but 
he had also a strong detachment posted at Labiau, on the Baltic coast, 
near K6nigsberg, in front of his main line. 
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In the same way, on his left flank, although deeming the Mansurian 
district impracticable, he posted a corps outside his main position, 
guarding the issues and keeping up the connection, also with Lyck, 
where the railways from Bielostok and Grodno, having formed junction 
at Ossaviec, enter the south-eastern corner of the Mansurian Lakes, to 
traverse them in the direction of Insterburg. Lyck should not be con- 
sidered a part of his position, any more than Labiau; but unlike that 
locality, Lyck was an absolutely essential part of his defence, as 
important reinforcements from Grodno were to continue to reach him 
by that route. ' 


His main position is indicated, approximately, on the map by the 
following places, from right to left :—Tilsit—Tapian—Allenburg—Ras- 
tenburg—Létzen. About Allenburg this line passes through the 
battlefield of Friedland, where, in 1807, Napoleon gained the victory 
that immediately preceded the Peace of Tilsit. 


Entrenchments are mentioned as having been constructed between 
Létzen and Goldap ; that is to say, in a direction more or less at right 
angles to the main front. Probably these defences were intended to 
protect the left flank and rear from possible surprises by hostile bodies 
working round the flank among the lakes. Whatever was the nature 
of this work, whether as suggested above, or a regular retrenchment, 
it proved to be ineffective—probably a weakness confining the defence 
in this quarter to a front other than that required by the actual circum- 
stances. The whole front from Labiau to Lyck was 100 miles as the 
crow flies. That part of the main front from Tapian, on the (River) 
Pregel, to Létzen (beginning of the Mansurian Lakes) was 40 miles. 
Tapian to Tilsit is a distance of about 35 miles, presumably a part of 
the main front, while from Létzen to Lyck (considered to be secured 
against serious attack by the lakes), is a distance of over 40 miles. 


The exact disposition of all the Russian units at General Rennen- 
kampf’s disposal is difficult to determine, but broadly, it was as under, 
beginning from the left :— 

At Lyck, or expected there by the 6th September from Grodno, 
the 3rd Siberian Corps and a Division of Chasseurs. (Ist and 5th 
Brigades). 

Between Lyck and Lotzen, the XXIInd Corps. 

From Litzen to Tapian, including Reserves, the IInd, IIIrd, [Vth 
and XXth Corps. 

From Tapian to Tilsit, and at Labiau, presumably the greater part 
of the six Reserve Divisions that had reinforced General Rennenkampf. 


The weak point of these dispositions saute aux yeux, as the French 
say. It is the insufficiently defended sector to the south of Létzen 
The Russian XXIInd Corps might be there, or it might be at the other 
extremity of the stretch of 40 miles it was supposed to guard ; namely, 
Lyck. If it should be there, which as a matter of fact was the case 
on September gth, the road by Gross-Gablick and the issues through the 
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lakes to the south of it, must, in all probability, be either uncovered 
or watched by comparatively weak detachments. 

But in General Rennenkampf’s plan this danger was met by the 
advance of the IIIrd Siberian Corps, and possibly a Brigade of Chasseurs, 
from Lyck, to take the expected German attack in flank, in which case 
the XXIInd Corps would be at Gross-Gablick and all would be well. An 
attack by the enemy in force at Lyck was looked upon as an eventuality 
so extremely improbable that the plan ignored it. 

As already mentioned, historical as well as topographical reasons 
confirmed the Russians in their fixed conception, that the enemy’s 
attacks must come from the directions of Allenstein and Ké6nigsberg. 
The only thing that could radically vitiate their plan and render its 
essential feature—the great counter-attack from Lyck—impracticable 
was, what was least expected, a decisive attack by the enemy in force, 
on that locality. 

To get there would be, for him, a movement of the greatest danger 
and difficulty. Nevertheless, as had so often happened before in battle, 
when the attacker’s morale was good and his command resourceful— 
the unexpected happened. 

Counting two reserve divisions as a corps, the Russian position 
was held by nine and a half Corps d’Armée. 

Against this large force in position, von Hindenburg was about 
to lead an army inferior by two corps. But if, as Napoleon declared, 
the moral is to the physical as three is to one, the new German Field- 
Marshal had every right to be confident in his virtual superiority over 
the Russian general in the fighting and manceuvring power of his troops. 
Of his seven and a half corps, von Hindenburg detailed no less than three 
and a half for the attack of his adversary’s left flank ; and thus, although 
his army was inferior by at least one corps (allowing him some help 
from the permanent garrison of Kénigsberg) to that of his enemy, he 
was about to bring superiority in numbers of nearly one third against 
the very part of the defender’s line that he, the defender, regarded as 
secured by the impracticable nature of the Mansurian Lake district for 
the movements of large bodies. 

Against Lyck were directed the 8th Cavalry Division, the Corps of 
General von der Goltz, and the 3rd Division, commanded by General 
von Morgen (who subsequently commanded a corps in the Roumanian 
Campaign). These troops must have marched from the neighbourhood 
of Ortensburg (where Samsonof’s army capitulated), by the road and 
railway just within the frontier, on Bialla and Johannisberg, followed 
by the Ist Corps of General von Frangois (of French Hugenot extraction, 
only lately placed on retired pay) very rapidly (they are said to have 
covered as much as 25 miles in a day); and while von der Goltz and 
von Morgen attacked Lyck, von Frangois took the northern road from 
Johannisberg, which traverses the Lake District, debouching at Gross- 
Gablick. 

Von Mackensen’s XVIIth Corps, which made up the total of three 
and a half corps operating on this flank, in all probability, marched 
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from the neighbourhood of Ortensburg, by Sensburg on Létzen, also- 
through the Lake District, with which von Mackensen must have been 
by this time familiar, as he had retreated from Gumbinnen, more or 
less in the direction of Sensburg, and had since pursued the Russian 
VIth Corps into the Lake District by this route. 

While von Morgen and von der Goltz fought a separate battle 
between Bialla and Lyck (7th to roth September), both von Frangois 
and von Mackensen debouched on the gth September, respectively, 
at Gross-Gablick and Létzen. 

General Rennenkampf’s attention had been diverted from his left 
on the 6th, when the Battle of the Mansurian Lakes had been inaugurated 
by an attack from the entrenched camp of Kénigsberg. This is what 
he expected, and it confirmed him in his appreciation of the situation. 
His front from Létzen to Tapian was very strong, as a great part of it 
was covered by the River Alle, and, as a sort of retrenchment of his 
right flank, by the River Pregel. The attack from Kénigsberg, which 
was only intended at this stage as a feint, was contained, and his recon- 
naissances reported the enemy in force advancing from the direction of 
Allenstein. 

The German Guard Corps and the Ist Reserve Corps were really 
at Kénigsberg, but their intervention, decisively, was deferred, in order 
that it should be combined with the flank attack of the XVIIth (Mac- 
kensen) and Ist (Francois) Corps against Rennenkampf’s left. This 
attack, as already indicated, began on the gth September, on which 
date the German X Xth and XIth Corps, from the direction of Allenstein, 
had also become fully engaged on the line of the Alle. 

M. Hanotaux’s account of the battle is necessarily confined to the 
information at his disposal when his Histoire de la Guerre de 1914 
appeared in 1916, and it would appear to have been scanty. But he 
prints an interesting diagram, taken from a German document, which 
throws more light on the main events than can be extracted from the 
text. This diagram gives the positions of the German XVIIth, XXth 
and XIth Corps, with those of the Russians opposed to them, on the 
8th and on the 11th September. In M. Hanotaux’s text the XVIIth 
is made to reach Létzen on the gth, but this is an unimportant difference, 
because, very possibly, a part of the corps attacked Létzen on the 8th, 
or, on account of von Francois’ appearance at Gross-Gablick, Létzen 
may have fallen without much resistance to Mackensen’s cavalry. In 
any case it is a small point, and, broadly speaking, the situation on the 
gth September was as follows :— 

Owing to von Morgen’s and von der Goltz’s attacks between Bialla 
and Lyck on the 7th, directed against Rennenkampf’s communications 
with Grodno, on his extreme left flank, the XXIInd Corps had marched 
to the guns and attacked von der Goltz in flank, while the IIIrd Siberian 
Corps and the two Brigades of Chasseurs engaged von Morgen in front. 
Attacked thus by superior forces the Germans were forced to retreat ; 
but owing to the difficult nature of the ground, the Russians were unable 
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to make much of their advantage. German progress on the Russian 
extreme left was entirely checked, whatever its object ; but the victory, 
such as it was, in this isolated locality, had been dearly gained, for the 
XXIInd Corpsin moving to the support of the Grodno troops had left the 
issues of the Mansurian District, at Gross-Gablick and Létzen, insuffici- 
ently guarded, when, on the gth the two fine corps of the German active 
army, the Ist and the XVIIth debouched from these issues, aiming 
respectively, at Goldap and Possessern, on the left flank and rear of the 
Russian main position. 

On Mackensen’s left, the XXth and XIth Corps facilitated the turn- 
ing movement by holding the Russian Corps defending (on the right (east) 
bank) the line of the Alle. The diagram referred to shows the left of 
the XIth Corpsas having crossed the Alle about Friedland and about tos 
attack Allenburg. The Guard Corps and the Ist Reserve Corps, from 
K6nigsberg, were now also pressing Rennenkampf’s right and appar- 
ently forcing it to retire towards Tilsit and the Pregel. 

Von Francois’ advance from Gross-Gablick on Goldap, in con- 
junction with Mackensen’s movement on Possessern had, in fact, been 
so rapid, on account of the absence of the Russian XXIInd Corps 
engaged at Lyck, that Rannenkampf’s position on the line of the Alle 
was completely turned and his rear threatened. 

The before-mentioned diagram shows his position on the 11th, 
ten miles further back, covering Gumbinnen and Stallponnen (on the 
Pregel), on a very short front, with his left not much in advance of 
Goldap. It is quite evident that on this date his situation was altogether 
bad, and that an immediate decision was called for; either to relieve 
the pressure on his left flank by vigorous counter-attack, or to retreat. 
The former alternative is said to have been seriously considered by the 
Russian staff, and had it been adopted it is possible that a line of retreat 
on Grodno might have been opened out and combined with a victory 
over Hindenburg’s right. Von der Goltz and von Morgen had been 
outnumbered and beaten west of Lyck, and could not have intervened 
in aid of the Ist and XVIIth Corps, while Hindenburg, be it observed, 
had no reserves. 

After reflection, however, General Rennenkampf decided to save 
what he could of his army rather than run any risk of envelopment 
among the lakes, and a fate similar to Samsonof’s. Orders for retreat 
on Kovno were issued on the 12th, by Gumbinnen and Stallponnen. 

The extreme right of the Russians had retreated on Tilsit, where 
an action was fought on the 12th; and on the 13th there were hard 
fought rearguard combats at Gumbinnen and other places, covering the 
retreat of our former Allies across the frontier. The task of extricating 
this large army from its perilous position of the 11th, was naturally 
one of the greatest difficulty, owing to there being only one line of 
retreat, by converging roads, on Kovno. The German cavalry divi- 
sions were active on the flanks, especially, of course, the left flank east 
of Goldap; and had it not been for the intervention of more Grodno 
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reserves on this flank, from the direction of Lyck, the disaster might 
have been a great deal worse. This action, which threatened to take 
the pursuers themselves in flank, considerably relieved the situation. 


Rennenkampf’s total losses, for the battle and the retreat, are 
given as 100,000 men (in killed, wounded and prisoners) and 150 guns. 
As he had in his army, at the time of the battle, six army corps, six 
reserve divisions, and two brigades of Chasseurs, besides the cavalry 
of the Guard, these losses work out at somewhere about 25 per cent. 
of the men and 15 per cent. of the guns. Certainly a miserable ending 
to this campaign in East Prussia, but not more than a heavy reverse, 
compared with the fate of Samsonof. 


COMMENTS. 


’ 


As at Tannenberg, von Hindenberg aimed at his adversary’s left 
flank and subsequent encirclement. This task was simplified at Tan- 
nenberg by Rennenkampf’s inaction, the two corps watching him being 
well placed for doing their share in the envelopment operations. 
Samsonof’s left flank was turned and his communications. with Warsaw 
cut, almost before he was aware of the unexpected strength of the forces 
in his vicinity. Possibly General Artamanof’s retirement was due, not 
to any mistake, but to the fact that his corps was outnumbered by 
exactly two to one (von Muhlmann’s Corps and the Ist Corps). Hinden- 
burg tried the same thing against Rennenkampf. By extraordinary 
rapid marching, one and a half corps were at or about Bialla on the 7th 
September, the second day of the battle, which had in fact only been 
joined on the Russian extreme right, the main attacks did not begin 
before the 9th. Had Rennenkampf’s dispositions been different they 
might have taken Lyck on the 8th and cut the Russian communications 
with Grodno. But as it was, this part of Hindenburg’s plan failed 
with respect to encirclement. Nevertheless, von Morgen’s vigorous 
attack on Lyck brought the Russian XXIInd Corps over to this locality, 
and thus it was the indirect cause of the German victory. 


The Battle of the Mansurian Lakes began, as it will have probably 
been noticed, on the 6th September, the date of the commencement of 
the Battle of the Marne. Nor was this the only coincidence between 
the two battles. For the Battle of the Marne was won by a surprise 
attack against a flank, and the success of von Hindenburg’s plan 
depended on a similar surprise at the Battle of the Mazurie Lakes. In 
the event it was not the extreme outer flank that was turned. Owing 
to the immense extent of the front (100 miles) and the broken nature 
of the ground about that flank the attack on Lyck (and subsequent 
fighting) resolved itself into a separate battle, which, tactically, went 
against the Germans. But as already explained, strategically it enabled 
Hindenburg to completely turn the left flank of Rennenkampf’s main 
position, and thus, in twenty-two days after his arrival at Marienburg, 
to free East Prussia of the invader. 
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The details of tactics—minor tactics—are constantly changing with 
improvements in armament and warlike invention; but the great 
principles remain the same throughout the ages. All great victories 
have been won in one of two ways: either by breaking the front or by 
turning a flank. Comparatively modern examples are, of the former, 
Blenheim, Austerlitz, Solferino and, quite recently, in the Balkans ; 
and of the latter manceuvre, Leuthen, Waterloo, Kéniggratz, Gravelotte 
and Mukden. Sometimes it has been possible to turn both flanks, 
which tends to complete envelopment, as at Sedan, and Tannenberg. 


What has changed with regard to turning a flank and, indeed, in 
respect to both manceuvres, only more so with the flank attack, is the 
amount of control that is possible for a commander to exercise over the 
execution of his plan, owing to the immense extent of modern fronts. 
For this reason, and because of the vast numbers engaged in modern 
battles, flank attacks would seem to have a tendency to become separate 
battles, as at Lyck, and on the Ourcq at the Battle of the Marne. 
Both Marshal Joffre at the Marne, and Hindenburg at the Mansurian 
Lakes, utilized these separate combats to move other troops rapidly 
into the intervals in their opponents’ fronts, caused by the withdrawal 
of corps to take part in the aforesaid combats. At the Marne, it was 
the feebly opposed advance of the British and left of the French 5th 
Army that decided the victory. At the Mansurian Lakes, it was von 
Francois’ Ist and Mackensen’s XVIIth Corps that had but aslight resist « 
ance to overcome in their flank movement on Goldap and Possessern, 
owing to the absence, at Lyck, of at least the greater part of the Russian 
XXIInd Corps. There is, in fact, besides the coincidence of date a con- 
siderable similarity in the plan of these two battles, although the details 
necessarily differ, owing to the great difference in the nature of the 
terrain and in the numbers engaged. 


Long before this article appears in print, von Hindenburg may 
be a fallen idol, as his henchman, the meteoric Ludendorff, already is ; 
but there is something about the character of this rough, though skilled 
old soldier and, at one time, formidable enemy of England, that will, 
it is thought, appeal to the imagination of future historians. 








1815 AND 1918. 
By Major-GENeERAL W. D. Birp, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 





HISTORICAL analogies, however attractive, cannot with safety be 
accepted as furnishing secure guidance for contemporary conduct of 
military affairs. Physical conditions and mental atmosphere, which 
are among the most potent factors that affect human actions, change 
so greatly from generation to generation that the exact conditions under 
which events took place can never be reproduced, and conformity of 
action is dangerous unless the attendant conditions are identical. 

Human nature, on the other hand, seems to vary but little from 
age to age, and it is in this fact that the importance of studying military 
history mainly lies, as similar problems are always likely to admit of 
solution on similar lines. 

A comparison between the problems presented to Napoleon in 1815 
and to the Germans in the spring of 1918, and the action taken in each 
case will serve to illustrate this contention. 

After his unexpected return from Elba in 1815, Napoleon was 
confronted by a coalition of European powers unready for immediate 
action but with forces which, if given time for development, would 
probably suffice for his ruin. The Emperor’s best chance of avoiding 
this disaster lay in the fact that he was opposed by a coalition, the 
divergence of whose aims and interests had been illustrated by the long 
_ wrangle over the European settlement which had continued from the 

time of his abdication in April, 1814, until his sudden return in March 
of the following year. He might, therefore, either by negotiation or 
by defeating some of its more important members, hope to break up its 
cohesion. 

Negotiation having been tried without success, Napoleon hesitated 
for a time between the advantages of standing on the defensive and 
employing the interval before the Allies could enter France to develop 
the military resources of the country to the utmost, or of attacking the 
enemy with such troops as were at hand before their armies could be 
concentrated. Finally it was decided, in spite of the numerical infe- 
riority of the forces that could be made available, to assume the offensive 
against the nearest and also most formidable of the hostile groups of 
armies—those of Great Britain and the troops directly paid by her, 
and of Prussia. Both nations were amongst his most implacable enemies, 
and, further, the continuance of the coalition depended largely on sub- 
sidies for the maintenance of troops which could only be provided by 
the British Treasury. 

The general problems which confronted the Germans in the spring 
of 1918 were in some respects not dissimilar from those presented to 
Napoleon. Owing to the defection of Russia the Germans and their 
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Allies possessed for the moment numerical superiority over the coalition 
of Western powers ; but this superiority would be lost unless victory 
could be snatched before the armies of the United States could be 
raised and transported to Europe. Alternatively, it would have been 
favourable for the Germanic powers to have concluded peace with the 
coalition, or some of its members, before the Americans were able to 
develop their power. 

One or more attempts to open negotiations by indirect means were 
unsuccessfully made by the Germans. These having failed the question 
to be decided was whether the offensive should be undertaken, and 
if so, against which of the forces of the coalition it should be delivered. 
It has been stated that up to the last moment enemy opinion ‘wavered 
between the advantages and drawbacks of an offensive on the Western 
front ; but it was finally resolved, perhaps for much the same reasons 
as influenced Napoleon, again to tempt fortune on the West. 

Prior to Napoleon’s offensive in 1815, the forces against which he 
proposed to lead his army consisted of the Anglo-German group standing 
in Belgium as a force covering the concentration of the remaining armies 
of the coalition, which finally would reach a total of about a million 
men. The troops were disposed as follows, the aggregate frontage 
held amounting approximately to one hundred miles: Anglo-Dutch- 
Belgian forces some 12,000 strong, and including six British battalions, 
were on garrison duty at Antwerp, Ostende, Nieuport, Ypres, Tournay 
and Ghent; the Anglo-Dutch-Belgian 1st Corps, about 30,000 men, was 
in the area Braine-le-Comte—Nivelles ; the 2nd Corps, 28,000, lay in” 
the area Ath—Audenarde—Grammont; the cavalry, 8,500 sabres, was 
round Mons—Grammont and Ninove ; the reserve, 25,000, was quartered 
at Brussels and Hal. The Prussian-Saxon army stood with the Ist 
Corps round Charleroi, 32,000 strong; the 2nd Corps, 32,500, was 
round Namur; the 3rd Corps, 24,500, was round Liége, but was sent 
subsequently to Ciney; the 4th Corps stood round Diekirch in 
Luxemburg but was about to move to Liége. 

The dispositions of the Allies, as is often the case in war, were in 
the nature of a compromise calculated to provide for the fulfilment of 
conflicting requirements. In the first piace it was desired to cover and 
protect the roads along which munitions, reinforcements, and supplies 
would be forwarded to the troops, and these in the case of the British 
led to Antwerp, Ostende, and Nieuport, and in the case of the Prussians 
and Saxons to the Rhine, via Juliers. Further, it was necessary to 
secure Brussels, the capital of the newly installed King of the Nether- 
lands, and Ghent, where the dethroned Louis XVIII. had moved with 
his court. As Brussels is only about 40 miles from the Sambre this 
involved the location of the troops dangerously near the frontier along 
which were a line of French fortresses whose garrisons rendered recon- 
naissance difficult and precarious, and therefore, screened the movements 
of the French forces. Moreover, owing to the existence of a marshy 
tract of country in the valley of the Dyle, to the south of Wavre, the 
concentration of the Allied armies in the area lying southward of 
Brussels would be difficult unless effected by the roads which meet at 
the cross roads known as Quatre Bras. Since these ran parallel to 
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and only a few miles from the frontier, the probabilities were against 
their remaining under the control of the Allies should the French decide 
to invade Belgium. Should the Allies even succeed in concentrating 
for battle in the area to the south of Brussels their situation would still 
be the reverse of advantageous, since, in case of defeat, they must either 
retire in different directions and lay themselves open to be dealt with 
in detail, or one or other would have to abandon its line of supply. 
The situation of the Allies, in fact, was such as seriously to limit their 
power of manceuvre, and, owing to local circumstances, they were 
obliged to stand along the Belgian frontier in a somewhat inert formation. 

On the other hand, the Allied front was protected by natural 
obstacles such as the Scheldt, the Sambre, and the Meuse, which, with 
the help of the small fortresses of Ypres, Tournay, Mons, and others, 
would serve to delay the enemy and enable time to be gained for the 
concentration of their forces to meet an attack. And in front of the 
left of the Prussians was the rugged district of the Ardennes, a locality 
ill-adapted for military operations. 

The two Allied forces were operating each under its own com- 
mander, and situated as they were it was but natural that Wellington 
and Bliicher should each be concerned primarily for the safety of his 
own army and its communications. Several plans of operation had 
been considered and rejected, and finally it appears to have been gener- 
ally understood that the two groups should closely co-operate with 
one another if attacked, and that if forced to retreat the British should 
fall back on Holland, while the Prussians would withdraw on Liége 
and Maastricht, and, if necessary, on Juliers; but in view of the large 
forces that would soon be available no definite plan was adopted for 
immediate action. This may also have been due to divergent views 
as to the action likely to be undertaken by the enemy, for Wellington 
considered that the French would probably advance against his right, 
if they assumed the offensive, and would march via Mons or to the west 
of this place so as to sever the British communications with Ostende. 

The army with which Napoleon took the field was originally dis- 
posed as follows: The cavalry, about 14,000 strong, were covering a 
frontage from Laon to Avesnes. The 4th Corps, some 16,000 men, 
was at and near Metz; the 3rd, 19,000 effectives, at Rocroi; the 
6th, with 10,000, at Laon ; the 2nd, 24,000, at Avesnes ; the Ist, 20,000, 
at Lille, and the Guard, 21,000, at Paris and Compiégne. A force 
of 22,000 had been left on the frontiers of Savoy, while 18,000 
men at Belfort and 17,000 in Alsace watched the Bavarians and other 
troops that were assembling behind the Rhine. The dispositions of the 
French, therefore, were such that while the frontier was covered no 
indication was given as to the intentions of the Emperor, for a con- 
siderable force could readily be concentrated against either of the 
enemy’s armies, or against their common centre. Observing the dis- 
semination of the Allied force in Belgium, and assuming that this would 
be maintained until the very last possible moment owing to the impor- 
tance of securing their communications and the political desirability 
of covering Brussels and Ghent, the Emperor decided to mass an army 
near the point of junction of the two Allied forces, and, if possible, to 
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beat them in detail. It was hoped first to attack the Prussians and drive 
them in the direction of Liége, and then, after seizing Quatre Bras,\to 
deal with the Anglo-Dutch-Belgians. 

In pursuance of this plan Napoleon proposed to assemble his forces 
with the utmost possible secrecy in the neighbourhood of Charleroi. 
Accordingly the 4th Corps moved off on the 6th June, the Ist on the 
oth, the Guard on the 8th, and the others on later dates, the whole duly 
reaching the neighbourhood of Beaumont on the r4th. 

On the following day the passage of the Sambre was forced, and 
the Prussians and Saxons were defeated on the 16th at Ligny, a portion 
of the French army being also engaged with a detachment of Anglo- 
Dutch-Belgians at Quatre Bras. After opening in this promising 
fashion the campaign was lost at Waterloo largely through mistakes 
in the execution of the later movements. 

In the spring of 1918 the situation of the armies of the coalition 
holding the front in France was in many respects not dissimilar from 
that of the Allies in Belgium in 1815. 

The Anglo-French-Belgian fighting armies, even with the addition of 
such American forces as had arrived in France, appear to have been inferior 
numerically to those of the Germans. On the other hand, as in 1815, 
the armies of the coalition were not under a single commander, they 
were strung out over an extended frontage, which, however, had been 
intrenched and protected by obstacles, and for various reasons, the 
space in which they could manceuvre without abandoning important 
political and strategic points was restricted. 

The British and Belgians, for instance, were holding a long line from 
the Channel near Nieuport to the Oise, and were covering the ports of 
Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, the furthest of which was but 60 miles 
from the front. These were not only valuable as bases of supply, but 
should they be lost the enemy would obtain a position favourable for 
the prosecution of his submarine campaign against British shipping, 
and possibly, too, for naval raids on the south and south-east coasts 
of Great Britain. For the French the security of Paris was of great 
importance, and the French capital was not more than seventy miles 
as the crow flies from the nearest point in the German lines. 

In these circumstances the enemy might, like Napoleon, have 
argued that the respective commanders would in all probability be 
especially anxious for the protection of the interests that seemed most 
vital to them, and that each would be convinced that the main German. 
effort would be directed against his forces. Further, the valley of the 
Somme, with its comparative lack of railway and other bridges: below 
Amiens, would be likely in case of reverse to be as great an obstacle 
to intercommunication as that of the Dyle in 1815. And if the Germans 
could succeed in penetrating to Amiens the divergence between the 
interests of the Allies added to the danger that would be incurred in 
withdrawing the troops standing to the north-east of this place across 
the Somme, or in embarking them at the channel ports, might result 
in the definite separation of the British and French armies which could 
then be attacked in detail. 
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Like Napoleon in 1815 the Germans disposed the forces destined 
for the offensive along a wide frontage, and it is said that the troops 
were massed at various centres, such as Cambrai, St. Quentin, and 
Laon, behind the German lines, whence they could readily be moved 
either against the British front or against the French forces covering 
the approaches to Paris. The preparations necessary for attack appear 
also to have been made at various points along the front. These 
measures, then, were calculated to accentuate such doubts as may have 
existed in the minds of the commanders of the Anglo-French-Belgian 
forces as to the locality selected for the enemy’s attack. 

Finally, it was delivered against the right of the British who were 
driven in much the same manner as the right of the Prussian army 
was forced back to Fleurus on the 15th June, 1815. Perhaps, like 
Napoleon, after his victory at Ligny on the 16th June, the Germans 
did not follow up their original success with sufficient vigour, and 
this and other mistakes may have given Marshal Foch the opening 
which resulted in the German defeat at the Marne in July, 1918, and 
in their subsequent reverses. 

As has already been observed, it is not desirable to push analogies 
too far, but the resemblance between the strategic situation in 1815 
and in the spring of 1918 and the measures taken by the respective 
commanders is curious and interesting. 

Before undertaking a campaign Napoleon is said to have made a 
point of studying the campaigns previously fought out in the localities 
where his troops were to operate. If so great a genius was not ashamed 
to take counsel with the experience of the past, it is not impossible that 
even the most modern commanders may also have sought for inspiration 
from the campaigns of the great Emperor. 


NOTE. 

MissinG BattLe Honours.—I find that in my article in the last number of the 
Journat I quite unintentionally did less than justice to the Ewart Committee. 
Not having come across the exact terms of reference by which the Committee was 
governed, I was not aware that it was forbidden to reverse any decisions already 
made or to reopen questions settled by its predecessors. This handicap fully 
accounts for the large number of anomalies that have survived the appointment 
of the Committee, and had I known this when I wrote the article I would have 
made the point clear.—C. T. ATKINSON. 








NAVAL PRIZE MONEY. 


By Captain C. S. GOLDINGHAM, R.M.L.I. 








THE Naval Prize Act, 1918, is designed to bring about a radical and 
needed alteration in the distribution of prize money. Manifestly 
a system which provided for equitable division of profits during an era 
when warships as a whole comprised two classes only, namely, line-of- 
battle ships and frigates or cruisers, each of which had practically equal 
chances of making prizes, was no longer just in a day when, types of 
ships having multiplied several fold, specialization of duties set in, and 
by far the larger part of the fleet was debarred by the nature of its duties 
from taking any part in the safe, easy work of capturing prizes, and the 
consequent sharing of profits. For under the old system only the vessels 
making, or at least present at, the capture received a share of the prize 
money. The first announcement of the proposed change, which was 
made early in the war, was well received and its justice immediately 
recognized, even by those who became in prospect financial losers thereby. 

Another much appreciated alteration is the waiving of the Crown 
droits. From earliest times the Crown has possessed certain droits in 
prizes taken at sea; and, in fact, during early medieval times all ships 
and goods captured from the enemy became the property of the king, 
though the captors were entitled by old-established custom to a share 
in the profits, the extent thereof depending entirely upon the king’s 
bounty. At the earliest time of which we have any record of the 
division of prize money, namely, the 13th century, the usual proportion 
granted to the captors was a half. Gradually, however, the respective 
positions of the king and the seamen in regard to their rights became 
reversed. In place of the seamen being entitled by ancient custom 
to a share in prize money, the Crown began to be spoken of as having 
certain rights or droits; a subtle distinction which nevertheless clearly 
indicates that the relative positions of the Sovereign and the men had 
undergone radical alteration. In a 14th century manuscript on the 
Office and Duties of Admirals’ there are several clauses which deal 
with prize money :— 

“Item, If it happen that under the King’s wages on the sea or in 
ports, the enemy’s goods be taken by the whole fleet or part of the same, 
then the King shall have and take of all manner of such goods the fourth 
part, and the owners of the ships another fourth part.’”’ The owners 
would be the merchants or others from whom the ships had been taken 
up on hire or impressment. ‘“‘ And the captors of the same goods shall 
have the other moiety, which moiety ought to be equally divided 
amongst them; of which moiety the admiral in each ship shall have 
two shares, that is to say as much as two mariners, if he be present at 
the time that the prize was taken ; and if he be absent he shall have of 
each vessel but one share.” By ‘‘ Admiral in each ship” is meant 


1 Printed in Appendix IV. to Nicholas’ “ History of the Royal Navy,’’ Vol. II. 
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“each Admiral’’; for Vice-Admirals were in existence at this early 
date.’ 

“Item, If not under the King’s wages any goods be taken on the 
sea by ‘ gallioters’ or others, then the King shall claim no right nor 
property therein, and shall have no part thereof. But they who take 
them shall have them; except that the Admiral shall have two shares 
in each ship as has been said—that is to say as much as two men— 
one share ‘ ove la mayne’ and another ‘ ove la vitaille,’ and the ship.” 

It is not until nearly a hundred years later that we find special 
provision of a larger share being made for captains (the term including 
also admirals) as distinct from the men ; though even then the master 
and the inferior officers merely received a man’s share. 

According to an agreement of 1512, between the King and Sir 
Edward Howard, Lord High Admiral of England’, one half of all gains 
of war were to go to the King, and all prisoners ‘“‘ being chieftains, or 
having our said Sovereign Lord’s adversary’s power; and one ship 
royal, being of the portage of 290 tons or above, with the ordnance and 
apparel of every such prize as shall fortune to be taken by them in the 
said war’; reserving to our said Sovereign Lord all artillery contained 
within any other ship or ships by them to be taken.” 

Sometimes the anticipation of prize money to be derived from a 
cruise was so great that the men received either nominal pay or even 
none at all. Many apparent anomalies in rates of pay can be thus 
explained. Particularly was this the case under Elizabeth, during the 
golden age of adventuring when Drake and Hawkins, Howard and 
Frobisher and Grenville were levying heavy toll on the Spanish West: 
Indian and American commerce. And yet few of the E‘izabethan 
adventurers contrived to make fortunes out of the business: and little 
wonder when the drawbacks are considered. 

‘“‘T will touch,” says Monson, “‘ upon the state of the West-Indish 
trade, by which they are to expect by robbing at sea. 

“ He that will undertake a voyage, either with fleet or private ships, 
must consider that in the West Indies he is out of all hopes of Carrack 
ships from Guinea or Brazil, and all other trade, and must expect only 
such as are bound thither, or trade from place to place. 

‘““They must also consider their ships will soon grow foul and not 
be able to fetch up (i.e., catch up with) those that have been lately 
careen’d. Fires made ashore will give warning of an enemy being 
on the coast and so prevent him. And lastly, the wind and currents 
set with that violénce and constancy that it is impossible to keep to 
windward of any port, if we keep the sea, or to recover (reach again) 
a height, if we are put to leeward of it.” 

Even the fastest and most seaworthy of the Elizabethan square-rigged 
ships could not beat up to windward ; and it wasnot an uncommon thing 





1Then follows this passage, the meaning of which is not clear: ‘‘ Et iceux 
de la flotte qui sont hors de vieue au temps de la prise, et deins la vewe parency 
qu’ils soient semblable aider a les captours de la prise ove four veilles si myster 
soit,’’ etc. 

2Charnock : ‘‘ History of Marine Architecture,’’ Vol. II., p. 36. 
3 Viz., Henry VIII.’s first war with France. 
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in those days for a ship to see an easy prize within a few hundred yards 
ot her, and yet be unable to reach her if she happened to be to wind- 
ward. Other drawbacks to the harrying of the West Indian trade 
were the paucity of safe harbours and the lack of docks. The six- 
teenth century seaman was content with a very simple affair in the way 
of a dock. He was accustomed to run his ship at high water as high 
up a creek or inlet as possible, anchor her firmly, and when the tide fell 
quickly to build a wall of puddled clay and brushwood across the creek, 
so that men might work upon the ship’s bottom in the moderately dry 
basin in which she lay. But the rise and fall of the tide on the coast 
of America was insufficient for graving a ship. There remained the 
alternative of careening; but “‘ The place yields small conveniency to 
careen them; sudden gusts come from the land and will endanger them 
in their careening.”’ Yet it was impossible for the ships of those days 
to remain long out of dock. They were unsheathed, or, at best, 
sheathed with some very poorly resisting material; and, in addition 
to the foulness which accrued to the bottoms, the waters of the West 
Atlantic “‘ engendered a worm ”’ which played havoc with the planking. 


Monson’s advice to the adventurers was to wait for their prey on 
the coast of Spain. “‘ Reason will make anyone confess it is more likely 
to find a man one looks for at the door he must certainly go in at, than 
on a wild heath where he has many ways to go by; and so it is with 
ships, it being better to wait for them at a cape or headland which they 
must make, than in the spacious and open sea.” Was it love of ad- 
venture or hope of gain which sent the adventurers on the long and 
‘perilous West Indian voyage? The glamour of time, of Spenser and 
Milton and Shakespeare and the host of lesser poets, is over the age ; 
but human nature remains the same through all the ages. The 
Elizabethan adventurers probably cared no more for romance or ad- 
venture than the knight of the pavement to-day. They wanted to 
get rich quickly and with the least possible risk and trouble to them- 
selves. It was a credulous age. ‘I know some who have persuaded 
Gentlemen that the Indies afforded nothing but Gold, and that for 
fetching ; and that they fill’d their own purses with Gold, and those 
Gentlemen ran headlong to Destruction, without giving Ear to Advice, 
or believing any Friend that advised them to the contrary.” 


It is illuminating to extract from a list of ‘‘ Voyages set out by 
her Majesty during the war, and the profit they turn’d to”’ those ex- 
peditions which were undertaken to America or the West Indies. 

“1585. Sir Francis Drake to the Indies, some few pieces of 

ordnance, 

1589. My Lord of Cumberland, some gain to himself but nothing 
to her Majesty. (It is unlikely that the Queen failed to secure 
move than her fair share of any booty which might have been 
taken, and one may be very certain that she would not have 
been content with nothing while anybody else made a profit, 
however small. On this expedition several ships were taken, 
though the most valuable prize was cast away upon Mount’s 

Bay in Cornwall, she being valued at £100,000). 
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ds 1590. Sir Martin Forbusher and Sir John Hawkins, no profit at all 

“i 1591. The Lord Thomas Howard, almost a saving voyage. 

X- 1592. Sir Walter Rawleigh’s fleet, a Carrack taken; many ad- 
ed venturers. 

all 1593. The Earl of Cumberland, some gain to himself, none to the 
k, i Queen. 

ry 1595. Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins to the Indies, 
* where they both died; only some ordnance. 

e 

to 1597. The Island voyage, almost saving. 

m fs 1600. Sir Richard Lewson (Leveson), no profit at all.”’ 

it, Here then are nine voyages none of which recouped those who under- 
on te took them, and in fact two only came within measurable distance of 
st - paying their expenses. 

g. i In the division of prize money a distinction was made between 
mn et the two degrees of captains, viz., of a royal ship or a “ ship of reprisal,” 
ly i known, a century later, as a privateer. In the case of the latter the 
n hi Crown received no share of the booty. ‘‘ Tho’ these Actions of Reprisals 
+h yield no profit to a King, but only in his Customs, as all other Merchan - 


dizes that come into his Kingdoms, yet it is a matter of great consequence, 
not only to him, but to his whole Commonwealth, as appears by these 
4 Reasons: The number of Sailors and Soldiers are encreas’d treble by it, 
d fe to what they are in the Navigations of Peaceable Voyages; and they 
ie are made more couragious, and more like to serve their Prince and 
country when there is occasion to use them, than any other of His 


1- Majesty’s subjects, although their success does not prove prosper us 
te) at sea, but that they return without Spoil or Gain ; for I confess, of 
1- twenty such ships that go out with Letters of Reprisal, not two for the 
d ‘ most part make a saving voyage.” 
r ba We find in existence at this date a forerunner of the present system 
e Ee of distribution of prize money, the takings of a particular fleet being 
> e pooled and shared out equally, irrespective of whether a particular 
a vessel happened to be present at the capture or not. The usual method 
y i of distribution was now in thirds each, to the owners of the ships, the 
- = victuallers, and the crews; while the Lord High Admiral took a tenth 
a of all, a right which survives in the Admiralty droits to-day. In these 
f o actions of reprisal the Crown had no droits. 


Ee Of the third due to the ships’ companies the captains received each 
is ten shares, the men, ‘‘ according to their deserts, some three, some two, 
and some less; the boys one single share.” Full details are given in 
Monson, ‘“‘ Naval Tracts,” Book III, and Boteler, ‘‘ Dialogical Discourse.” 

It was during this period that the question of pillage assumed such 
proportions as frequently to take away all profits. From very ancient 
times the captors had been entitled to certain items of pillage ; witness 
a clause in the fourteenth century manuscript on the ‘‘ Office and Duties 
of Admirals,’ quoted by Nicolas. “Item, In case that any ship or 
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vessel of the enemy be taken by any of our fleet, then the captors shall 
have to their use all manner of goods and harness found upon the 
‘haches,’ or upon the ‘ tilac,’ or ‘ calfatour ’”' of the said vessel, except 
the takle and other things appertaining to the governance of the said 
vessel, and also saving the ancient usages and customs of the sea.” 
“That which is called Pillage,” says Monson, “is the loose Goods and 
Apparel of the Company on the upper Deck, so that it exceeds not a 
certain Proportion, and is equally to be divided to the whole Company 
at the Main-mast.” 

“ Ifa ship fight the Captain that takesher, by ancient Right, should 
have the other Captain’s Chest, and what he has in it ; and every Officer 
to have the like of other Officers. The Captain is to have likewise the 
best piece of Ordnance in the Ship, the Gunner the second, and the 
Master the best Cable, and all the other Officers after that rate, Sails, 
Muskets, etc.” 

This was legitimate pillage, though there is reason to believe that 
superior officers considered themselves but lightly bound by the letter 
of the law of custom. Discipline being as it was almost non-existent, 
and the example of their officers before their eyes, it is little wonder that 
the men frequently looted the prizes they took from stem to stern, 
returning from a voyage loaded with jewels, plate, etc., of the real value 
of which they had but the vaguest knowledge. ‘“‘ About the five of 
June last, sundry prizes were taken upon the coast of France, whereof 
the Admiral of Her Majesty’s fleet gave one laden with fish unto a kins- 
man of his; out of every such prize the captains that take them, and 
the Masters and officers in the Queen’s ships, have had their accustomed 
fees as ordnance, powder, cables, anchors, sails, etc. And the company 
no more than shew bare pay, with extraordinary deductions.’” 

The position as regards the distribution of prize money was still 
unsatisfactory and irregular; and in 1642 a Bill was passed with the 
object of securing to officers and men their customary “ thirds,” without 
the necessity of coming to some more or less amicable arrangement in 
the matter before undertaking each new venture. Considerable dis- 
satisfaction existed at the deductions made by the lawyers, agents, 
and collectors ; for by the time the money reached the men, they seldom 
received more than a proportion of what was due to them. The Crown 
droits, which have now been waived, then constituted a small but 
nevertheless appreciable revenue. 

In spite of the Bill of 1642, however, the abuses continued. The 
Commissioners of Prize Money feathered their nests at the expense of 
the men, and even such payments as were earmarked for officers and 
men, after the lawyers, agents, Lord High Admiral, and the Crown had 
each received their percentage, were usually hopelessly in. arrears in 
just the same manner as the men’s pay. 


\Haches= Hatches. Tilac: cp. French Tillac, deck. Calfatour=Upper deck 
(cp. German kalfatern, to caulk). 
2From a paper printed in Monson’s ‘* Naval Tracts,” 
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In 1649 attention was again paid to the men’s grievances, and the 
distribution was placed upon a more satisfactory footing. Now, for 
the first time, provision was made for payment from the prize fund of 
grants to the dependents of men killed in action and the relief of the 
wounded and disabled. Half the total proceeds were set aside for this 
purpose. The percentage seems high, but it was not unduly so in a 
day when mortality frequently reached 50 and even 75 per cent. 
Amongst other reforms the Lord High Admiral’s percentage was now 
omitted. Even now the abuses were not entirely eradicated; but the 
seaman has always been distinguished by inarticulateness and long- 
suffering, as well as by his inability successfully to compete against 
the guile of the lawyers. There was, moreover, the dilatoriness of the’ 
Treasury to be reckoned with; and, if paid at all, it is certain that in 
no case was the half share in all prizes taken, which was the percentage 
declared to be due to the officers and men, punctually paid. In the 
case of captured merchant vessels the division of the proceeds of the 
sale of ships and cargoes was still by thirds, though their destination 
was now somewhat different, namely, one each to the State (no longer 
to the Crown), to the fund for sick and wounded, and to the officers 
and men. But the latter were powerless to struggle against the 
machinations of the Commissioners of Prize Goods, and the Admiralty 
Courts did little or nothing to assist them to obtain their rights. Never 
had the position of the seamen been worse than during this era of . 
corruption and confusion. Under Elizabeth they had died like flies 
from sickness and bad food, but they were at least well and punctually 
paid ; now to unhealthy conditions of shipboard life and bad food was 
added hopeless unpunctuality in the payment of wages and prize money, 
which amounted in the majority of cases to absolute non-payment. 

The position of the seaman with regard to what he might surely 
with reason consider to be his lawful rights, is evidenced by the Royal 
Proclamation of 3rd April, 1744, by which all prizes taken by his 
Majesty’s ships were declared to be the property of the captors. That 
such a proclamation should have been necessary at so late a date speaks 
volumes. : 

Prize money constituted one of the attractions of the Service under 
Nelson. In David Hannay’s ‘“ History of the Royal Navy,” allusion 
is made to a letter dated 7th September, 1797, from Nelson to Lord 
Spencer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, in which an estimate is made 
of the shares which would have been paid for three French prizes had 
he not ordered their destruction. The commander-in-chief’s share was 
£3,750, captains got {1,000 each, lieutenants £75, petty officers {11, 
and seamen and marines {2 4s. 1d. each. 

These proportions give the senior officers considerably more than 
under the present scheme, the commander-in-chief receiving then 1,730 
times as much as a seaman, whereas to-day he receives 400 times as 
much only, i.e., 2,000 shares to five. The proportions of other officers 
are even lower, a captain to-day receiving only about one twentieth of 
his percentage under Nelson. The importance of the captain has, 
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however, somewhat declined in these days of easy and rapid commu- 
nication by which ships are enabled to be in continuous touch with 
the admiral. 

Prize bounty differs from prize money in being a reward given by 
the State for services rendered in the sinking, capture, or destruction 
of enemy ships. Such rewards have been paid from very early times, 
and are, of course, granted only to those men actually taking part in 
the operation. 

It was not until the time of the Commonwealth that prize bounty 
became distinguished from prize money, the distinction being first made 
‘by the Act of 1649, according to which officers and men were to receive 
payment not only for vessels captured but also for warships destroyed. 
Payment was made according to the number of guns carried by the 
enemy, not as to-day by the size of the crew, and varied from {£20 to 
{12 per gun according to calibre. In 1653 this bounty was reduced to 
£10 per gun, irrespective of size, and at the same time a scale was drawn 
up for merchantmen captured, for which payment was made at the rate 
of ros. per ton, plus £6 13s. 4d. for every gun. A similar payment 
was made for warships captured. To-day payment is at the rate of £5 
for every man of the enemy crew, the percentages of the different ranks 
and ratings being according to a scale which differs from that introduced 
by the Naval Prize Act, 1918, which applies only to prize money as 
distinct from bounty. 

The ships of the Navy have constantly been augmented by means 
of prizes taken in action. At least a dozen of the ships of Henry VIII, 
comprising some of the largest and most important, were captures from 
the enemy, whilst the prizes of Elizabeth’s day included the huge “St. 
Mathew’’and “ St. Andrew,” taken at Cadiz in 1596. Under the Common- 
wealth, out of a total of 207 warships which at one time or another 
formed part of the Navy, no less than 109, or over 50 per cent., were 
prizes. The supersession of shot by explosive shell and the introduction 
of the torpedo have brought about a very different state of affairs to-day. 
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PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS AND WAR TROPHIES. 


By Lieut.-COLONEL SiR ARTHUR LEETHAM, C.M.G., F.S.A. 





Being a paper read by the Secretary and Curator of the R.U.S.I. in a Committee 
Room of the House of Commons on November 14th, 1918, to a large audience 
of Members of the House of Commons, the War Trophies Committee of the 
War Office, and a representative gathering of Curators of the Metropolitan 
and Provincial Museums. 





I HAVE been asked by the Parliamentary Committee of the Local 
War Museum Association to put together some notes as a guide to 
curators and others in forming collections of war trophies, relics, etc., 
in our provincial cities and towns, and I feel great diffidence in 
addressing an audience whose knowledge and experience in museum 
matters are so much in excess of any which I myself have acquired 
as the curator of the small collection in the Whitehall Palace. The 
Army Council did me the honour to appoint me as a member of the 
War Trophies Committee, and its work is conducted in the branch 
of the War Office which I control. 

I think the first matter which should be explained to the meeting” 
is the War Office definition of the term ‘‘ trophy.” 

‘“The word ‘trophy’ includes all articles of captured enemy 
equipment, but such articles are only to be considered as trophies for 
distribution during the war, when unserviceable, or not required for 
conversion.”’ 

This will, perhaps, explain why so many guns and other articles 
have not been distributed, and, indeed, if I could give the figures 
you would be astonished how many German guns, machine-guns, 
etc., we have converted and are now using against our enemies. The 
machine-guns alone will run into thousands; but in order that these 
weapons which have been gained at the cost of many valuable lives 
should not be lost sight of, an accurate return is kept as to how and 
where they are being used, and many of these should be available for 
distribution when the war is over. Although, incidentally, I might 
mention, I fear many of these guns which were in use in our merchant 
vessels will never be recovered. 

The next difficulty which the War Trophies Committee has: had 
to face has been that in many instances guns, etc., have been claimed 
by more than one unit, and each such case has had to be carefully 
considered on its merits, and the Committee has laid down the rule that 
substantiated claims for trophies are only those which have received 
War Office authority. When a claim for a gun, etc., has been sub- 
stantiated, the unit in question is then asked its views as to the 
destination of the trophy, with a proviso that they should go to a 
recognized public body or museum, and a large number of trophies 
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have under this arrangement now been distributed. Here 1 might 
point out the importance of local museums getting into touch with 
the commanding officers of their county and local units. 

It is not intended to make a general distribution of trophies at 
the present time for substantial reasons, and perhaps the most urgent 
are the shortage of people we have at our depot to handle the material 
and the difficulty in getting them transported to their destination; but 
I can assure you there will be plenty of trophies to satisfy most people, 
and, indeed, it has become a very urgent matter to find storage for 
them all, and what is to be done with the surplus ? 

During the late summer Sir Reginald Brade (the Secretary of the 
War Office) and I made a tour of many of the North County 
towns doing work in connection with the War Office, and when time 
permitted we visited several of the local museums, and were struck 
at the excellent manner in which so many of them are carrying out 
their functions—incidentally I should like to mention the Wilberforce 
Museum at Hull. Mr. Shepperd has, I think, struck the right note 
in forming his collection of war exhibits, and has got together a most 
interesting series of the mobilization proclamations, the various posters 
by which the Kitchener battalions were raised, the armlets worn by 
the recruits until clothed, a collection of the regimental badges, 
buttons, etc. (these being of considerabie interest in view of the fact 
that their issue was discontinued as the battalions became absorbed 
in the Territorial regiments). The local literature, Press and other- 
wise, on the subject should all be carefully preserved, and I may here 
point out that the old regimental posters which first raised our regi- 
ments in the 17th to 18th centuries, and provided recruits to keep 
them up to strength, are some of the most valued treasures of the 
Royal United Service Institution, and are continually being asked for 
and reproduced by the writers of regimental histories. I think also 
that sets of uniforms and arms, of officer and man, should be preserved. 
The present would also seem to be the time when a collection of 
portraits of the first commanding officers of units should be obtained, 
and, if not obtainable in oils, at least photographs should be preserved. 
Groups of officers and men might also be collected, care being taken 
that they are properly described and catalogued. Rolls of honour 
should not be forgotten, also portraits of V.C. recipients. 

With regard to trophies themselves, what I said previously as 
to the curator getting in touch with commanding officers of local 
units should be carried out; a gun captured by a local unit will be 
of far more interest than a specimen obtained when the general 
distribution takes place. 

The War Trophies Committee are receiving large numbers of 
applications from county authorities, mayors, and corporations of cities 
and towns for an allotment of trophies; these are all being carefully 
registered and will receive consideration when it is considered oppor- 
tune. It has now been decided to refer these applications to the 
Lords-Lieutenant to recommend previous to distribution. 

Perhaps I should enumerate some of the articles which I think 
would be more suitable to form a collection of a museum which has 
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not a great deal of space at its disposal, and this is practically what 
I have secured for the small museum under my charge. 














Article. | To procure apply to—| , Remarks. 
1. Field Gun, 77 mm.* or | War Office Trophies | If possible, captured 
2. 88 mm:*.... as “fy Committee. by a local unit. 
3. Minenwerfer* ... 0 «a » ” Committee should 
4 Granatenwerfer bbe coe 69 ae get into communica- 
5. Trench Mortar, 75 mm. ... ”» ” tion with the local 
6. ” aa Po te » ” gp ask — 
7 9 . eee | ” ”» to allocate to their 
8. Machine Gun Sledge Mt. ... | - 7% Museum when asked 
9. os Parabellum ... 29 e their wishes by the 
= * ee eat 99 Py War Office Trophies 
. : ’ Ss see Committee. 
12. Rifle & Bayonet, German ... ss 4 
13: ao a Austrian... - *1f the Museum is 
TA css 95 - Turkish ... ua if small only one 
15. 9 ” Bulgarian eee 2° ” should be asked for 
a iar te see »» 9» on account of space. 
18. Trench Clubs (various) Ke yi a 
19. Body Armour ... en cee af = 
20. -Packs;' Skin 7 i.. ae: Bett Ri z. 
Te 6 Canvas eat me me ‘ss ( 
22. Set of Equipment _... S56 i es 
23. Set of Entrenching Tools ... ax At 
24. Very Light Pistols ‘ iy me 
| cae might be 4 
|| tained from returne 
4 a: . Expeditionary Force 
27. Trench Helmets reas and would = 
28. Swords ... $52 peice a he 
29. Leather Helmets tian ih Gh 8 
local unit took part. 
30. Badges ... a see vee | Royal Army Clothing 











Dept., Pimlico. 








I lay great stress on every museum having a specimen of a Minen- 

werfer. Utterly regardless of the Hague Declarations, to which 
Germany was one of the acceding parties, this murderous weapon 
was used in trench warfare, fired by a small charge, and discharged 
a various collection of old pieces of iron, nuts, bolts, nails, stones, 
flints, and other missiles. The weapon itself is a wooden cylinder 
some five feet in length and ten-inch calibre, being bound with stout 
wire. 

In making your application to the War Trophies Committee I 
think it will be an excellent plan that curators should give in detail 
more or less what their requirements will be. I have detailed this 
list as a guide, but should there be any special object of local interest 
by all means include it. I think towns which have suffered from the 
Zeppelin and aircraft raids should ask for relics of some of the machines 
and bombs, although I expect they have been busy in forming collec- 
tions in this direction already. 

Up to the present little or no trophies have been received from 
Salonika, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia; they are all being 
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retained there until transport becomes available, and the requirements 
of India will have to be considered when the distribution of such 
trophies takes place. 

Every local museum should have a model of a section of the 
trench defences used in France ; in the Whitehall Museum I have 
had one constructed to scale, which was done under the direction 
of the School of Military Engineering at Chatham, and I shall be 
only too pleased to allow any museum to have it reproduced; it is 
most instructive. You should also have models of Tanks, the large 
guns of position, the various classes of aircraft, and the anti-aircraft 
guns. 

With regard to naval exhibits, I think this Committee might 
take up the question with the Admiralty. There does not appear to 
be anyone there who is controlling this matter. Each port, especially 
those which have found so many men for the Navy, should certainly 
have for its museum interesting and historic relics of this nature. 
{ have found it most difficult to obtain naval relics, and the few I 
have been able to annex have come to me from private sources. The 
flags of the ‘‘U’’-boats which have been taken would be of great 
interest, also relics of the ‘‘ Vindictive,’’ the Battles of Jutland and 
the Falkland Islands. I fear this class of exhibit has got into private 
hands. This Committee should also approach the Air Ministry, and 
when advocating the claims of the local museums, those of the Royal 
United Service Institution should not be overlooked. The Ministry 
of Munitions must also be approached, and a representative set of the 
various Classes of shells, bombs, grenades, etc., obtained. I use the 
word ‘‘ representative,’’ as a complete collection would probably require 
a building of its own to contain them. 

To my mind, however, I think that far and away the most 
interesting war relics are those of personal interest; these the War 
Trophies Committee do not control, and they are the personal property 
of the officers and soldiers, and from them they will have to be 
obtained. I have been fortunate enough in getting a few for my museum, 
but, of course, am looking to increasing it when the Army comes 
home, and the members of the Institution begin dispersing their 
treasures. I am sure that our little museum will not be forgotten, 
and I strongly advise curators of provincial museums to get busy 
in this direction. 

The soldiers have been allowed to retain all articles other than 
those which come under the description of equipment, and will have 
in their possession enemy helmets, head-dresses, buttons, decorations, 
etc., and without doubt they will have some very interesting trifles 
in their possession, many of which are of historic value: after a little 
interval numbers of these will be easily obtained, and the men will 
look with pride at their names being recorded as the donor in their 
local museum, which should be carefully seen to; also in the cata- 
loguing and ‘describing such exhibits, especially in obtaining the 
correct account of where they were, and how, obtained, and the date 
recorded. 

The terms of reference by which the War Trophies Committee 
were appointed are as follows :— 
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‘*To deal with all- questions in regard to the distribution of 
trophies and to watch the interests of the [mperial War Museum.” 

1 can assure you, gentlemen, that when carrying out the latter 
part of their reference the interests of the local museums will not be 
omitted. : 

The Chairman of the Committee is the Under-Secretary of State, 
and it is composed of representatives from the departments of the 
War Office concerned, and of the various oversea contingents. 

Each Dominion has now got a depét for its own trophies, and their 
representatives are fully alert in urging and obtaining the claims of 
their respective forces. I should like to mention the Australian 
representative, who is a very active young officer and has got together 
a really valuable collection. 

I expect you will all have seen and appreciated the really fine 
display of enemy guns in the Mall, which is the outcome of this 
Committee, and I should like to place on record the strenuous work 
of the Secretary, Major H. G. Parkyn, of the Rifle Brigade, who 
has had the arduous work of placing them in position. 

I am permitted to make a very interesting announcement :—The 
War Trophies Committee have decided to favourably consider, when 
the general distribution takes place, applications for the allotment of 
a gun, from cities, towns, or villages that have had a Victoria Cross 
awarded to one of their officers or soldiers. 

At the last meeting of this Parliamentary Committee the subject 
was discussed as to whether it had not now completed its labour. Person- 
ally, I hope it will remain in existence; it is a great source of confi- 
dence to me to know I have at my back such a powerful organization 
to refer to for advice and assistance. 

I should like to have been able to express my views on the 
Imperial War Museum, but from my official position I am unable 
to do so. I know very strong opinions are held upon it bv the various 
museum authorities, as also among the officers of the Army and Navy, 
but there I must leave it. c 

Though perhaps not germane to the subject under review, I would 

take this opportunity of urging that the return of every gun, trench 
mortar, machine-gun, and tank that has fallen into the hands of the 
enemy during the war should be one of the necessary conditions of 
peace. The Germans are already boasting that they have emerged 
from the conflict with an undefeated army, and it is surely not in the 
interests of the cause for which we have fought so successfully that 
they should be able to foster this sophistry bv filling their museums 
with these trophies as standing memorials of their military achievements 
in the great war. 
_ I must apologize for having occupied so much of the valuable 
time of this’ meeting, and I can only add that I shall be only too 
pleased if I can be of assistance to any of my brother curators 
in helping them to describe exhibits and suggesting the best means 
for their exhibition or in any other way helping them by applving 
to me at the Institution, where I hope to remain long after the War 
Office have returned me to my civil occupation. ' 
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(i.) TERMS OF ARMISTICE WITH BULGARIA. 
(Signed September 29th, 1918.) 
MILitaRy CONVENTION REGULATING THE CONDITIONS OF THE SUSPENSION OF HOSTILI- 
TIES BETWEEN THE ALLIED POWERS AND BULGARIA, WHICH CAME INTO FORCE AT 
1200 Hours ON SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1918. 

1. Immediate evacuation, in accordance with a scheme to be evolved, of all 
the occupied territories in Greece and Serbia. From this territory neither cattle, 
grain, nor supplies of any sort will be removed. No damage will be caused upon 
evacuation. The Bulgarian authorities will continue to administer those parts of 
Bulgaria actually in the occupation of the Allies. 

2. Immediate demobilization of the whole Bulgarian Army, except for a group 
of all arms which will be maintained in a fit condition for action, and will comprise 
three divisions, each of sixteen battalions, and four cavalry regiments, which will 


be employed as follows :— 
Two divisions for the defence of the eastern frontier of Bulgaria and 
the Dobrudja, and one division to guard the railways. 


3. Depéts will be established at points to be indicated by the High Command 


of the Armée d’Orient, of arms, munitions, and military vehicles belonging to the 
demobilized units, which material will afterwards be put into store by the Bulgarian 
authorities under the supervision of the Allies. 


over to the Allies. 
4. Return to Greece of the material of the [Vth Greek Army Corps taken 


from the Greek Army on the occupation of Eastern Macedonia in so far as it has 


The horses will also be handed 


mot been sent to Germany. 
5- The Bulgarian troops which are now west of the longitude of Uskub and 


belong to the Eleventh German Army, will lay down their arms and will be 
considered until further orders as prisoners of war. Officers will retain their arms. 

6. The employment until the conclusion of peace of Bulgarian prisoners of 
war in the East without the reciprocal rights as regards prisoners of war belonging 
to the Allied forces. These latter will be handed over without delay to the Allied 
authorities and deported civilians will be absolutely free to return to their homes. 

7. Germany and Austria-Hungary will be given a period of four weeks in 
which to withdraw their troops and military authorities from Bulgaria. Within 
the same period the diplomatic and consular representatives of the Central Powers 
and their nationals will quit the territory of the Bulgarian kingdom. The orders 
for the cessation of hostilities will be given by the signatories of this Conventien. 


(ii.) TERMS OF ARMISTICE WITH TURKEY. 
(Signed October 30th, 1918. Came into force October 31st, 1918.) 
Conditions of an armistice agreed to and concluded between— 

Vice-Admiral the Honourable Sir Somerset Arthur Gough-Calthorpe, British 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Station, acting under 
authority from the British Government, in agreement with their Allies, 

and 

His Excellency Raouff Bey, Turkish Minister of Marine, 

His Excellency Rechad Hikmet Bey, Turkish Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Saadullah Bey, Turkish General Staff, acting under 
authority from the Turkish Government. 
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1. ‘Opening of Dardanelles and Bosporus and secure access to the Black Sea. 
Allied occupation of Dardanelles and Bosporus forts. 

2. Positions of all minefields, torpedo-tubes, and other obstructions in Tur!sish 
waters to be indicated, and assistance given to sweep or remove them as may be 
required. 

3. All available information as to mines in the Black Sea to be communicated. 

4. All Allied prisoners of war and Armenian interned persons and prisoners 
to be collected in Constantinople and handed over unconditionally to the Allies. 

5. Immediate demobilization of the Turkish Army, except for such troops as 
are required for surveillance of frontiers and for the maintenance of internal order. 
Number of effectives and their disposition to be determined later by the Allies after 
consultation with the Turkish Government. 

6. Surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters, or in waters occupied by 
Turkey. These ships to be interned at such Turkish port or ports as may be 
directed, except such small vessels as are required for police or similar purposes 
in Turkish territorial waters. 

7. The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic points in the event 
ef any situation arising which threatens the security of the Allies. 

8. Free use by Allied ships of all ports and anchorages now in Turkish 
occupation, and denial of their use by enemy. Similar conditions to apply to 
Turkish mercantile shipping in Turkish waters for purposes of trade and demobiliza- 
tion of the army. \ 

g. Use of all ship repair facilities at all Turkish ports and arsenals. 

10. Allied occupation of the Taurus tunnel system. 

11. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from North-west Persia to behind 
the pre-war frontier has already been ordered, and will be carried out. Part of 
Transcaucasia has already been ordered to be evacuated by Turkish troops, the 
remainder to be evacuated if required by the Allies after they have studied the 
Situation there. 

12. Wireless telegraph and cable stations to be controlled by the Allies, Turkish 
Government messages excepted. 

13. Prohibition to destroy any naval, military, or commercial material. 

14. Facilities to be given for the purchase of coal, oil-fuel, and naval material 
from Turkish sources after the requirements of the country have been met. None 
of the above material to be exported. 

15. Allied Control Officers to be placed on all railways, including such portions 
of Transcaucasian railways now under Turkish control, which must be placed at 
the free and complete disposal of the Allied authorities, due consideration being 
given to the needs of the population. This clause tc include Allied occupation of 
Batum. Turkey will raise no objection to the occupation of Baku by the Allies. 

16. The surrender of all garrisons in Hejaz, Assir, Yemen, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia to the nearest Allied Commander, and the withdrawal of troops from 
Cilicia, except those necessary to maintain order, as will be determined under 
Clause 5. 

17. Surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica to the 
nearest Italian garrison. Turkey guarantees to stop supplies and communication 
with these officers if they do not obey the order to surrender. 

18. Surrender of all ports occupied in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, including 
Misurata, to the nearest Allied garrison. 

19. All Germans and Austrians, naval, military, and civilian, to be evacuated 
within one month from Turkish dominions. Those in remote districts as soon 
after as may be possible. 
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20. Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed for the disposal of the 
equipment, arms, and ammunition, including transport, of that portion of the 
Turkish Army which is demobilized under Clause 5. 

21. An Allied representative to be attached to the Turkish Ministry of Supplies 
in order to safeguard Allied interests. This representative to be furnished with all 
information necessary for this purpose. 

Turkish prisoners to be kept at the disposal of the Allied Powers. The 
» of Turkish civilian prisoners and prisoners over military age to be considered. 
Obligation on the part of Turkey to cease all relations with the Central 


In case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets the Allies reserve to 
themselves the right to occupy any part of them. 
5. Hostilities between the Allies and Turkey shall cease from noon, local 
time, on Thursday, October 31st, 1918. 
Signed in duplicate on board His Britannic Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Agamemnen,”’ at 
Port Mudros, Lemnos, October the 30th, 1918. 
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(iii.) TERMS OF ARMISTICE WITH AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
(Signed November 3rd, 1918. Came into force November 4th, 1918.) 


MILITARY CLAUSES. 


1. The immediate cessation of hostilities by land, sea, and air. 

2. Total demobilization of the Austro-Hungarian Army and immediate with- 
drawal of all Austro-Hungarian forces operating on the front from the North Sea 
to Switzerland. Within Austro-Hungarian territory, limited as in Clause 3 below, 
there shall only be maintained as an organized military force a maximum of 
twenty divisions, reduced to pre-war peace effectives. Half the Divisional, Corps, 
and Army artillery and equipment shall be collected at points to be indicated by 
the Allies and United States of America for delivery to them, beginning with all 
such material as exists in the territories to be evacuated by the Austro-Hungarian 
forces. 

3. Evacuation of all territories invaded by Austria-Hungary since the beginning 
of war. Withdrawal within such periods as shall be determined by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allies forces on each front of the Austro-Hungarian Armies behind 
a line fixed as follows :— 

From Piz Umbrail to the north of the Stelvio it will follow the crest of the 
Rhztian Alps up to the sources of the Adige and the Eisack, passing thence by 
Mounts Reschen and Brenner and the heights of Oetz and Ziller; the line thence 
turns south, crossing Mount Toblach, and meeting the present frontier of the 
Carnic Alps. It follows this frontier up to Mount Tarvis, and after Mount Tarvis 
the watershed of the Julian Alps by the Col of Predil, Mount Manhart, the 
Tricorno (Terglou), and the watershed of the Cols di Podbordo, Podlanischam, and 
Idria. From this point the line turns south-east towards the Schneeberg, excluding 
the whole basin of the Save and its tributaries; from the Schneeberg it goes down 
towards the coast in such a way as to include Castua, Mattuglie, and Volosca in 
the evacuated territories. 

It will also follow the administrative limits of the present province of Dalmatia, 
including to the north Lisarica and Tribanj, and to the south territory limited by a 
line from the shore of Cape Planka to the summits of the watershed eastwards, 
so as to include in the evacuated area all the valleys and watercourses flowing 
towards Sebenico, such as the Cicola, Kerka, Butisnica, and their tributaries. 
It will also include all the islands in the north and west of Dalmatia. From 
Premuda, Selve, Ulbo, Scherda, Maon, Pago, and Puntadura in the north up to 
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Meleda in the south, embracing Sant’ Andrea, Busi, Lissa, Lesina, Tercola, 
Curzola, Cazza, and Lagosta, as well as the neighbouring rocks and islets and 
Pelagosa, only excepting the islands of Great and Small Zirona, Bua, Solta, and 
Brazza. 

All territories thus evacuated will be occupied by the treops of the Allies and 
of the United States of America. 

All military and railway equipment of all kinds (including coal), belonging to 
or within these territories, to be left in situ, and surrendered to the Allies according 
to special orders given by the Commanders-in-Chief of the forces of the Associated 
Powers on the different fronts. No new destruction, pillage, or requisition to be 
done ‘by enemy troops in the territories to be evacuated by them and occupied by 
the forces of the Associated Powers. 

4. The Allies shall have the right of free movement over all road and rail and 
waterways in Austro-Hungarian territory, and of the use of the necessary Austrian 
and Hungarian means of transportation. The Armies of the Associated Powers 
shall occupy such strategic points in Austria-Hungary at such times as they may 
deem necessary to enable them to conduct military operations or to maintain order. 
They shall have the right of requisition on payment for the troops of the Associated 
Powers wherever they may be. 

5. Complete evacuation of all German troops within fifteen days, not only the 
Italian and Balkan fronts, but from all Austro-Hungarian territory. Internment 
of all German troops which have not left Austria-Hungary within that date. 

6. The administration of the evacuated territories of Austria-Hungary will be 
entrusted to the local authorities under the contro! of the Allied and Associated 
Armies of Occupation. 

7. The immediate repatriation without reciprocity of all Allied prisoners ‘of 
war and interned subjects, and of civil populations evacuated from their homes, 
on conditions to be laid down by the Commanders-in-Chief of the forces of the 
Associated Powers on the various fronts. 


‘8. Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from evacuated territory will be 
cared for by Austro-Hungarian personnel who will be left on the spot with the 
medical material required. 


Navat ConpiTIONsS. 


1. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea, and definite information to 
be given as to the location and movements of all Austro-Hungarian ships. 
Notificatiou to be made to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all territorial 
waters is given to the Naval and Mercantile Marines of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 

2. Surrender to the Allies and United States of America of fifteen Austro- 
Hungarian submarines, completed between the years 1910 and 1918, and of all 
German submarines ,which are in or may hereafter enter Austro-Hungarian terri- 
torial waters. All other Austro-Hungarian submarines to be paid off and completely 
disarmed, and to remain under the supervision of the Allies and United States of 
America. 

3. Surrender to the Allies and United States of America, with their complete 
armament and equipment, of three battleships, three light cruisers, nine destroyers, 
twelve torpedo boats, one minelayer, six Danube monitors, to be designated by the 
Allies and the United States of America. All other surface warships (including 
river craft) are to be concentrated in Austro-Hungarian naval bases to be designated 
by the Allies and the United States of America, and are to be paid off and completely 
disarmed and placed under the supervision of the Allies and United States of 
America. 
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4. Freedom of navigation to all warships and merchant ships of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to be given in the Adriatic and up the river Danube and 
its tributaries in the territorial waters and territory of Austria-Hungary. The 
Allies and Associated Powers shall have the right to sweep up all minefields and 
obstructions, and the positions of these are to be indicated. In order to ensure 
the freedom of navigation on the Danube, the Allies and the United States of 
America shall be empowered to occupy or to dismantle all fortifications or defence 
works. 

5. The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and Associated Powers 
are to remain unchanged, and all Austro-Hungarian merchant ships found at sea 
are to remain liable to capture, save exceptions which may be made by a Commission 
nominated by the Allies and United States of America. 

6. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and immobilized in Austro- 
Hungarian bases to be designated by the Allies and United States of America. 

7. Evacuation of all the Italian coasts and of all ports occupied by Austria- 
Hungary outside their national territory, and the abandonment of all floating craft, 
naval materials, equipment, and materials for inland navigation of all kinds. 

8. Occupation by the Allies and the United States of America of the land 
and sea fortifications and the islands which form the defences and of the dockyards 
and arsenal at Pola. 

9. All merchant vessels held by Austria-Hungary belonging to the Allies and 
Associated Powers to be returned. 

10. No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted before evacuation, 
surrender, or restoration. 

11. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war of the Allied and 
Associated Powers in Austro-Hungarian hands to be returned without reciprocity. 


(iv.. CONDITIONS OF THE ARMISTICE CONCLUDED WITH GERMANY. 
(Signed November 11th, 1918.) 
A.—C.auses RELATING TO THE WESTERN FRONT. 


1. Cessation of hostilities by land and in the air six hours after the signing 
of the Armistice (viz., at 11 a.m., November 11th, 1918). 

2. Immediate evacuation of the invaded countries—Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, as well as Alsace-Lorraine—so ordered as to be completed within fifteen 
days from the signature of the Armistice. 

German troops which have not left the above-mentioned territories within the 
period fixed will be made prisoners of war. 

Occupation by the Allied and United States Forces jointly will keep pace with 
the evacuation in these areas. 

All movements of evacuation and occupation will be regulated in accordance 
with a Note (Annexe 1) determined at the time of the signing of the Armistice. 

3. Repatriation, beginning at once, to be completed within fifteen days, of all 
inhabitants of the countries above enumerated (including hostages, persons under 
trial, or condemned). 

4. Surrender in good condition by the German Armies of the following 
equipment :— 

5,000 guns (2,500 heavy, 2,500 field). 

25,000 machine-guns. 

3,000 Minenwerfer. 

1,700 aeroplanes (fighters, bombers—firstly D.7’s—and_ night-bombing 
machines). 
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The above to be delivered in situ to the Allied and United States troops in 
accordance with the detailed conditions laid down in the Note (Annexe 1) determined 
at the time of the signing of the Armistice. 

5. Evacuation by the German Armies of the districts on the left bank of the 
Rhine. These districts on the left bank of the Rhine shall be administered by 
the local authorities under the control of the Allied and United States Armies of 
Occupation. 

The occupation of these territories by Allied and United States troops will be 
assured by garrisons holding the principal crossings of the Rhine (Mainz, Coblenz, 
Cologne), together with bridgeheads at these points of a thirty-kilometre [about 
nineteen miles} radius on the right bank, and by garrisons similarly holding the 
strategic points of the area. 

A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right bank of the Rhine, between the 
river and a line drawn parallel to the bridgeheads and to the river and ten kilo- 
metres [six and a quarter miles] distant from them, between the Dutch frontier 
and the Swiss frontier. 

The evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine districts (right and left bank) shall 
be so ordered as to be completed within a further period of sixteen days, in all 
thirty-one days after the signing of the Armistice. 

All movements of evacuation and occupation will be regulated according to the 
Note (Annexe 1) determined at the time of the signing of the Armistice. 

6. In all territories evacuated by the enemy, evacuation of the inhabitants 
shall be forbidden; no damage or harm shall be done to the persons or property 
of the inhabitants. ’ 

In the case of inhabitants no person shall be prosecuted for having taken part 
in any military measures previous to the signing of the Armistice. % 


No destruction of any kind to be committed. 
Military establishments of all kinds shall be delivered intact, as well as military 


stores of food, munitions, and equipment, which shall not have been removed 
during the periods fixed for evacuation. 

Stores of food of all kinds for the civil population, cattle, etc., shall be left 
in situ. 
No measures of a general or official character shall be taken which would 
have, as a consequence, the depreciation of industrial establishments or a reduction 
of their personnel. 

7. Roads and means of communication of every kind, railroads, waterways, 
roads, bridges, telegraphs, telephones shall be in no manner impaired. 

All civil: and military personnel at present employed on them shall remain. 

5,000 locomotives and 150,000 wagons in good working order, with all necessary 
spare parts and fittings, shall be delivered to the Associated Powers within the 
period fixed in Annexe 2 (not exceeding thirty-one days Jin all). 

5,000 motor lorries are also to be delivered in good condition within: thirty-six 
days. : 
The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed over within thirty-one days, 
together with all personnel and material belonging to the organization of the 


system. 
Further, working material in the territories on the left bank of the Rhine 


shall be left in situ. 

All stores of coal and material for upkeep of permanent way, signals and 
repair shops shall be left in situ and kept in an efficient state by Germany, so 
far as the means of communication on the left bank of the Rhine are concerned. 

All lighters taken from the Allies shall be restored to them. The Note attached 
as Annexe 2 defines the details of these measures. 


~ 
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8. ‘Lhe German Command shall be responsible for revealing within forty-eight 
hours of the signing of the Armistice, all mines or delay-action fuzes disposed on 
territories evacuated by the German troops, and shall assist in their discovery and 
destruction. 

The German Command shall also reveal all destructive measures that may have 
been taken (such as poisoning or pollution of wells, springs, etc.), under penalty 
of reprisals. 

9. The right of requisition shall be exercised by the Allied and United States 
Armies in all occupied territories, save for the settlement of accounts with authorized 
persons. 

The upkeep of the troops of occupation in the Rhine districts (excluding Alsace- 
Lorraine) shall be charged to the German Government. 

10. The immediate repatriation, without reciprocity, according to detailed 
conditions which shall be fixed, of all Allied and United States prisoners of war, 
including those under trial and condemned. The Allied Powers and the United 
States of America shall be able to dispose of these prisoners as they think fit. 
This condition annuls all other conventions regarding prisoners of war, including 
that of July, 1918, now being ratified. However, the return of German prisoners 
of war interned in Holland and Switzerland shall continue as heretofore. The 
return of German prisoners of war shall be settled at the conclusion of the peace 
preliminaries. 

11. Sick and wounded, who cannot be removed from territory evacuated by 
the German forces, will be cared for by German personnel, who will be left on 
the spot with the material required. 


B.—Ctauses RELATING TO THE EASTERN FRONTIERS OF GERMANY. 


12. All German troops at present in any territory which before the war formed 
part of Austria-Hungary, Roumania, or Turkey, shall withdraw within the frontiers 
of Germany as they existed on August 1st, 1914, and all German troops at present 
in territories which before the war formed part of Russia must likewise return 
to within the frontiers of Germany as above defined, as soon as the Allies shall 
think the moment suitable, having regard to the internal situation of these 
territories. 

13. Evacuation by German troops to begin at once, and all German instructors, 
prisoners and civilians, as well as military agents now on the territory of Russia 
(frontier as defined on August 1st, 1914) to be recalled. 

14. German troops to cease at once all requisitions and seizures, and any 
other coercive measures with a view to obtaining supplies intended for Germany 
in Roumania and Russia (frontier as defined on August 1st, 1914). 

15. Annulment of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk and of the 
supplementary treaties. 

16. The Allies shall have free access to the territories evacuated by the 
Germans on their Eastern frontier, either through Danzig or by the Vistula, in 
order to convey supplies to the populations of these territories or for the purpose 
of maintaining order. 


C.—Ctause ReLatinc TO East AFRICA. 
17. Evacuation of all German forces operating in East Africa within a period 
specified by the Allies. 


D.—GeEneERAL CLAUSES. 


18. Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a maximum period of one month, 
in accordance with detailed conditions hereafter to be fixed, of all interned civilians, 
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including hostages and persons under trial and condemned, who may be subjects 
of other Allied or Associated States than those mentioned in Clause 3. 


Financial Clause. 


19. With the reservation that any future concessions and claims by the Allies 
and United States of America remain unaffected, the following financial conditions 
are imposed :— 

Reparation for damage done. 

While the Armistice lasts, no public securities shall be removed by the enemy 
which can serve as a pledge to the Allies to cover reparation for war losses. 

Immediate restitution of the cash deposit in the National Bank of Belgium 
and, in general, immediate return of all documents, specie, stock, shares, paper 
Money, together with plant for the issue thereof, affecting public or private interests 
in the invaded countries. 

Restitution of the Russian and Roumanian gold yielded to Germany or taken 
by that Power. 

This gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies until peace is concluded. 


E.—Nava.L ConDITIONS. 


20. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea, and definite information to 
he given as to the position and movements of all German ships. 

Notification to be given to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all territorial 
waters is given to the Navies and Mercantile Marines of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 

21. All Naval and Mercantile Marine prisoners of war of. the Allied and 
Associated Powers in German hands to be returned, without reciprocity. 

22. To surrender at the ports specified by the Allies and the United States all 
submarines at present in existence (including all submarine cruisers and mine- 
layers), with armament and equipment complete. Those that cannot put to sea 
shall be deprived of armament and equipment, and shall remain under the super- 
vision of the Allies and the United States. Submarines ready to put to sea shall 
be prepared to leave German ports immediately on receipt of wireless order to 
sail to the port of surrender, the remainder to follow as early as possible. The 
conditions of this Article shall be completed within fourteen days of the signing 
of the Armistice. 

23. The following German surface warships, which shall be designated by the 
Allies and the United States of America, shall forthwith be disarmed and thereafter 
interned in neutral ports, or, failing them, Allied ports, to be designated by the 
Allies and the United States of America, and placed under the surveillance of the 
Allies and the United States of America, only care and maintenance parties being 
left on board, namely :— 


6 battle cruisers. 

10 battleships. 

8 light cruisers, including two minelayers. 
50 destroyers of the most modern type. 


All other surface warships (including river craft) are to be concentrated in 
German naval bases, to be designated by the Allies and the United States of 
America, completely disarmed and placed under the supervision of the Allies and 
the United States of America. All vessels of the Auxiliary Fleet are to be disarmed. 
All vessels specified for internment shall be ready to leave German ports seven 
Gays after the signing of the Armistice. Directions for the voyage shall be given 
by wireless. 
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Note.—A declaration has been signed by the Allied delegates and handed to 
the German delegates to the effect that, in the event of ships not being handed over 
owing to the mutinous state of the Fleet, the Allies reserve the right to occupy 
Heligoland as an advanced base to enable them to enforce the terms of the 
Armistice. The German delegates have on their part signed a declaration that they 
will recommend the Chancellor to accept this. 

24. The Allies and the United States of America shall have the right to sweep 
up all minefields and destroy all obstructions laid by Germany outside German 
territorial waters, and the positions of these are to be indicated. 

25. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given to the Navies and 
Mercantile Marines of the Allied and Associated Powers. This is to be secured 
by the occupation of all German forts, fortifications, batteries and defence works 
of all kinds in all the routes from the Cattegat into the Baltic, and by the sweeping 
up and destruction of all mines and obstructions within and without German 
territorial waters without any questions of neutrality being raised, and the positions 
of all such mines and obstructions are to be indicated by the Germans. 

26. The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and Associated 
Powers are to remain unchanged, and all German merchant ships found at sea 
are to remain liable to capture. The Allies and United States contemplate the 
provisioning of Germany during the Armistice as shall be found necessary. 

27. All aerial forces are to be concentrated and immobilized in German bases 
to be specified by the Allies and the United States of America. 

28. In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports, Germany shall abandon, in 
situ and intact, the port material and material for inland waterways, also all 
merchant ships, tugs, and lighters, all naval aircraft and air materials and stores, 
all arms and armaments and all stores and apparatus of all kinds. 

29. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Germany; all Russian warships 
of all descriptions seized by Germany in the Black Sea are to be handed over to 
the Allies and the United States of America; all neutral merchant ships seized in 
the Black Sea are to be released; all warlike and other material of all kinds 
seized in those ports are to be returned, and German materials as specified in 
Clause 28 are to be abandoned. 

30. All merchant ships at present in German hands belonging to the Allied 
and Associated Powers are to be restored to ports to be specified by the Allies and 
the United States of America without reciprocity. 

31. No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted before evacuation, 
surrender, or restoration. 

32. The German Government shall formally notify the neutral! Governments, 
and particularly the Governments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 
that all restrictions placed on the trading of their vessels with the Allied and 
Associated countries, whether by the German Government or by private German 
interests, and whether in return for special concessions, such as the export of 
shipbuilding materials or not, are immediately cancelled. 

33. No transfers of German merchant shipping of any description to any 
neutral flag are to take place after the signature of the Armistice. 


F.—DuRATION OF ARMISTICE. 

34. The duration of the Armistice is to be thirty-six days, with option to 
extend. During this period, on failure of execution of any of the above clauses, 
the Armistice may be repudiated by one of the contracting parties on forty-eight 
hours’ previous notice. 

It is understood that failure to execute Articles 3 and 18 completely in the 
period specified is not to give reason for a repudiation of the Armistice, save where 
such failure is due to malice aforethought. 
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To ensure the execution of the present convention under the most favourable 
conditions, the principle of a permanent International Armistice Commissien is 
recognized. This Commission will act under the supreme authority of the High 
Command, Military and Naval, of the Allied Armies. 

The present Armistice was signed on the 11th day of November, 1918, at 
five o’clock a.m. (French time). 


(Signed) 
F. Focu. ERZBERGER. 
R. E. Wemyss. OBERNDORFF. 


WINTERFELDT. 
VANSELOW. 





Annexe No. 1. ; 

1. The evacuation of the invaded territories, Belgium, France, and Luxem- 
bourg, and also of Alsace-Lorraine, shall be carried out in three successive stages 
according to the following conditions :— 

First Stage.—Evacuation of the territories situated between the existing 
front and line No. 1 on the map to be completed within five days after 
the signing of the Armistice. 

Second Stage.—Evacuation of territories situated between line No. 1 and 
line No. 2, to be carried out within four further days (nine days in all 
after the signing of the Armistice). 

Third Stage.—Evacuation of the territories situated between line No. 2 and 
line No. 3 to be completed within six further days (fifteen days in all 
after the signing of the Armistice). “ 

Allied and United States troops shall enter these various territories on the 
expiration of the period allowed to the German troops for the evacuation of each. 

In consequence the Allied troops will cross the present German front as from 
the sixth day following the signing of the Armistice, line No. 1 as from the tenth 
day, and line No. 2 as from the sixteenth day. 

2. Evacuation of the Rhine District.—This evacuation will also be carried out 
in several successive stages :— 

(1) Evacuation of territories situated between lines 2 and 3 and line 4, to 
be completed within four further days (nineteen days in all after the 
signing of the Armistice). 

(2) Evacuation of territories situated between lines 4 and 5 to be completed 
within four further days (twenty-three days in all after the signing of 
the Armistice). 

(3) Evacuation of territories situated between lines 5 and 6 (line of the Rhine) 
to be completed within four further days (twenty-seven days in all after 
the signing ‘of the Armistice). 

(4) Evacuation of the bridgeheads and of the neutral zone on the right bank 
of the Rhine to be completed within four further days (thirty-one days 
in all after the signing of the Armistice). 


The Allied and United States Army of Occupation shall enter these various 
territories after the expiration of the period allowed to the, German troops for the 
evacuation of each, consequently the Army will cross line No. 3 twenty days after 
the signing of the Armistice, it will cross line No. 4 as from the twenty-fourth day 
after the signing of the Armistice. Line No. 5 as from the twenty-eighth day. 
Line No. 6 (Rhine) the thirty-second day in order to occupy the bridgeheads. 
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3. Surrender by the German Army of War Material specified by the Armistice. 
—This war material shall be surrendered according to the following conditions : 
The first half before the tenth day, the second half before the twentieth day. 
This material will be handed over to each of the Allied and United States Armies 
by each tactical group of the German Armies in the proportions which may be 


fixed by the permanent Armistice Commission. 





Annexe No. 2. 

Conditions of communications regarding railways, waterways, roads, river and 
sea ports, and telegraphic and telephonic communications. 

1. All communications as far as the Rhine, inclusive, or comprised, on the 
right bank of this river, within the bridgeheads occupied by the Allied Armies will 
be placed under the supreme authority of the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Armies, who will have the right to take any measure he may think necessary to 
assure their occupation and use. All documents relative to communications will 
be held ready for transmission to him. 

2. All the material and all the civil and military personnel at present employed 
in the maintenance and working of all lines of communication are to be maintained 
in their entirety upon these lines in all territories evacuated by the German troops. 

All supplementary material necessary for the upkeep of these lines of com- 
munication in the districts on the left bank of the Rhine will be supplied by the 
German Government throughout the duration of the Armistice. 

3. Personnel.—The French and Belgian personnel belonging to the services of 
the lines of communication, whether interned or not, are to be returned to the 
French and Belgian Armies, during the fifteen days following the signing of the 
Armistice. The personnel belonging to the organization of the Alsace-Lorraine 
railway system are to be maintained or reinstated in such a manner as to ensure 
the working of the system. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies will have the right to make all 
changes or substitutions that he may desire in the personnel of the lines of 
communication. 

4. Material.—(a) Rolling Stock.—The rolling stock handed over to the Allied 
Armies in the zone comprised between the present front line and line No. 3 (not 
including Alsace-Lorraine) will amount at least to 5,000 locomotives and 150,000 
wagons. This surrender will be carried out within the period fixed by Clause 7 
of the Armistice, and under conditions, the details of which shall be settled by the 
permanent International Armistice Commission. 

All this material is to be in good condition and in working order, with all the 
ordinary spare parts and fittings. It may be employed together with the regular 
personnel or with any other upon any part of the railway system of the Allied 
Armies. 

The material necessary for the working of the Alsace-Lorraine railway system 
is to be maintained or replaced for the use of the French Army. 

The material to be left in situ in the territories on the left bank of the Rhine, 
as well as that on the inner side of the bridgeheads elsewhere, should permit of 
the normal working of the railways in these districts. 

(b) Permanent Way, Signals, and Workshops.—The material for signals, 
machine tools, and tool outfits taken from the workshops and depéts of the French 
and Belgian lines will be replaced under conditions the details of which are to be 
arranged by the permanent International Armistice Commission. The Allied Armies 
are to be supplied with railroad material, rails, incidental fittings, plant, bridge- 
building material and timber necessary for the repair of the lines destroyed beyond 
the present front. 
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Fuel and Maintenance Material_—The German Government shall be responsible 
throughout the duration of the Armistice for the release of fuel and maintenance 
material to the depédts normally allotted to the railways in the territories on the 
left bank of the Rhine. 

5. Telegraphic and Telephonic Communications.—All telegraphs, telephones, 
and fixed W/T stations are to be handed over to the Allied Armies, with all the 
civil and military personnel and all their material, including all stores on the left 
bank of the Rhine. 

Supplementary stores necessary for the upkeep of the system are to be supplied 
throughout the duration of the Armistice by the German Government according to 
requirement. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies will place this system under 
military supervision and will ensure its control, and will make all changes and 
substitutions in personnel which he may think necessary. 

He will send back to the German Army all the military personnel who are not 
in his judgment necessary for the working and upkeep of the railway. 

All plans of the German telegraphic and telephonic systems shall be handed 
over to the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies. 























THE WAR. 
ITS NAVAL SIDE. 


SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN FLEET. 
In this issue of the JouRNAL the narrative of the naval events of the war is 
brought down to the end of December, 1918. 
An addition to the Board of Admiralty was announced in the following 
Admiralty Patent published on December 31st, and dated seven days earlier :— 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Campbell Geddes. 

Acting-Admiral Sir Rosslyn Erskine Wemyss. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Leopold Heath. 

Captain (Commodore 1st Class) Charles Martin de Bartolomé. 

Rear-Admiral Hugh Henry Darby Tothill. 

Vice-Admiral Sydney Robert Fremantle. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Ludovic Duff. 

Rear-Admiral George Price Webley Hope. 

The Rt. Hon. Ernest George Pretyman. 

Arthur Francis Pease, Esq. 

Sir Robert Stevenson Horne. 

Victor Alexander George Robert, Earl of Lytton. 

The appointment of Lord Lytton to the Board was explained as being due 
to the fact that Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, having undertaken 
tthe duty of co-ordinating the various authorities dealing with demobilization, the 
Prime Minister had appointed the new Civil Lord to act as Sir Eric Geddes’s 
deputy in all matters arising in connection with the Peace Conference which 
affect naval policy. 

On November 11th it was announced that Mr. Charles Walker, Assistant 
Secretary of the Admiralty, had been appointed Accountant-General of the Navy, to 
date December ist, 1918, in succession to Sir Alfred Eyles, who retired after forty- 
two years’ service at the Admiralty. 

On December 18th the Admiralty made the following announcement :— 

In view of the armistice, arrangements have been made for the abolition 
of the Armament Production Department of the Admiralty, and for the 
amalgamation in one department of the whole of the work connected with 
the supply, storage, and issue of naval ordnance and torpedo and mining 
stores. Captain Herbert R. Norbury, R.N., Superintendent of Ordnance 
Stores, has be.n appointed to the head of the combined department, with 
the title of Director of Armament Supply. 

On December 21st it was announced that, owing to the armistice, Sir Vincent 
Raven had resigned his appointment under the Admiralty of Controller of Armament 
Production, and had resumed his duties of chief mechanical engineer of the North- 
Eastern Railway. 

On September 30th Bulgarian envoys were sent to Salonika for the purpose 
of negotiating peace with General Franchet d’Esperey. The French Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the Orient signed with them an armistice to last until the 
final peace settlement. The main terms laid down by General Franchet d’Esperey, 
and accepted by the Bulgarian representatives, were that the Bulgarian Army be 
immediately demobilized, its arms, munitions, and equipment being stored at given 
centres and placed in Allied custody; that all Greek and Serbian territory still 
occupied by Bulgarian forces be at once evacuated; that all Bulgarian means of 
transport, including the railways and Bulgarian ships and other craft on the 
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Danube, be placed at the disposal of the Allies; that Bulgarian territory be available 
for Allied operations against the enemy, and that, in particular, strategic points 
be occupied by the Allied armies, such occupation to be reserved to British, French, 
or Italian troops; and that Bulgaria cease henceforth to be a belligerent, save 
with the complete consent of the Allies. Broadly speaking, the most important 
effects of the armistice were that the direct German route to Constantinople was 
cut and placed under Allied control. The Lower Danube ceased to be available 
for enemy traffic, and it became impossible for Germany or Austria-Hungary to 
reinforce or supply Turkey except through the Rumanian or Russian Black Sea 
orts. 
i On October 30th an armistice was signed with Turkey at Mudros Island 
which came into operation at noon on the following day. The agreement was 
signed on behalf of the Allied Governments by Vice-Admiral Sir Somerset Gough- 
Calthorpe, in command of the Allied naval forces in the Ai'gean. In answer to a 
request for information on the subject, Sir George Cave, the Home Secretary, 
in the House of Commons on October 31st, said :— 


I ask leave to make a statement which I know will be of interest 
to the House. Some days ago General Townshend was liberated in order 
to inform the British Admiral in command in the Atgean that the Turkish 
Government asked that negotiations should be opened immediately for an 
armistice between Turkey and the Allies. A reply was sent that if the 
Turkish Government sent fully accredited plenipotentiaries, Vice-Admiral 
Calthorpe was empowered to inform them of the conditions on which the 
Allies would agree to a cessation of hostilities and sign an armistice on 
these conditions on their behalf. 7 

The Turkish Plenipotentiaries arrived at Mudros early this week, and 
an armistice was signed by Vice-Admiral Calthorpe on behalf of the Allied 
Governments last night, and came into operation at noon to-day. = 

It is not possible as yet to publish the full terms of the armistice, but 
they include a free passage for the Allied Fleets through the Bosphorus to the 
Black Sea, the occupation of the forts in the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
necessary to secure their passage, and the immediate repatriation of all 
Allied prisoners of war. 


@n November 3rd the following was issued by the Press Bureau :— 


A telephone message has been received from the Prime Minister in 
Paris to say that the news has just come, in that Austria-Hungary, the 
last of Germany’s props, has gone out of the war. An armistice was signed 
by General Diaz this afternoon and is to come into operation to-morrow 
[Monday] at 3 o’clock. 


In the terms, which were published later, the following naval clauses were 
included :— 

1. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea, and definite information 
to be given as to the location and movements of all Austro-Hungarian ships. 
Notification to be made to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all terri- 
toriat waters is given to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 

2. Surrender to the Allies and the United States of America of fifteen 
Austro-Hungarian submarines completed between the years 1910 and 1918, 
and of all German submarines which are in or may hereafter enter Austro- 
Hungarian territorial waters. All other Austro-Hungarian submarines to be 
paid off and completely disarmed, and to remain under the supervision of 
the Allies and the United States of America. 

3. Surrender to the Allies and the United States of America, with their 
complete armament and equipment, of three battleships, three light cruisers, 
nine destroyers, twelve torpedo-boats, one minelayer, and six Danube monitors, 
to be designated by the Allies and the United States of America. All other 
surface warships (including river craft) are to be concentrated in Austro- 
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Hungarian naval bases to be designated by the Allies and the United States 
of America, and are to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed 
under the supervision of the Allies and the United States of America. 

4. Freedom of navigation to all warships and merchant ships of the 
Allied and Associated Powers to be given in the Adriatic and up the River 
Danube and its tributaries in the territorial waters and territory of Austria- 
Hungary. The Allies and the Associated Powers shall have the right to sweep 
up all minefields and obstructions, and the positions of these are to be 
indicated. In order to ensure the freedom of navigation on the Danube, the 
Allies and the United States of America shall be empowered to occupy or 
to dismantle all fortifications or defence works. 

5. The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and Associated 
Powers are to remain unchanged, and all Austro-Hungarian merchant ships 
found at sea are to remain liable to capture, save exceptions which may be 
made by a commission nominated by the Allies and the United States of 
America. 

6. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and immobilized in Austro- 
Hungarian bases to be designated by the Allies and the United States of 
America. 

7. Evacuation of all the Italian coasts and of all ports occupied by 
Austria-Hungary outside their national territory, and the abandonment of all 
floating craft, naval materials, equipment, and materials for inland navigation 
of all kinds. 

8. Occupation by the Allies and the United States of America of the 
land and sea fortifications and the islands which form the defences and of 
the dockyards and arsenal at Pola. 

All merchant vessels held by Austria-Hungary belonging to the Allies 
and Associated Powers to be returned. 

10. No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted before 
evacuation, surrender, or restoration. 

11. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war of the Allied and 
Associated Powers in Austro-Hungarian hands to be returned without 
reciprocity. 

On the morning of November 11th the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, 
announced that an armistice with Germany had been signed at 5 a.m. on that 
morning, and that hostilities were to cease on all fronts at 11 a.m. that day. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty announced on November 7th that Admiral Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss, the First Sea Lord, had been appointed as the British naval 
representative to be associated with Marshal Foch in any negotiations for an 
armistice on the part of the German Government. The terms of the armistice, 
published later, contained the following naval conditions :— 


20. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea, and definite information 
to be given as to the location and movements of all German ships. 

Notification to be given to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all 
territorial waters is given to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 

21. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war of the Allied and 
Associated Powers in German hands to be returned, without reciprocity. 

22. Handing over to the Allies and the United States of all submarines 
(including all submarine cruisers and minelayers) which are present at the 
moment with full complement in the ports specified by the Allies and the 
United States. Those that cannot put to sea to be deprived of crews and 
supplies, and shall remain under the supervision of the Allies and the United 
States. Submarines ready to put to sea shall be prepared to leave German 
ports immediately on receipt of wireless order to sail to the port of surrender, 
the remainder to follow as early as possible. The conditions of this Article 
shall be carried [out] within fourteen days after the signing of the armistice. 

23. The following German surface warships, which shall be designated 
by the Allies and the United States of America, shall forthwith be disarmed 
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and thereafter interned in neutral ports, or, failing them, Allied ports, to 
be designated by the Allies and the United States of America, and placed 
under the surveillance of the Allies and the United States of America, only 
caretakers being left on board, namely :—Six battle cruisers, ten’ battleships, 
eight light cruisers (including two minelayers), fifty destroyers of the most 
modern types. All other surface warships (including river craft) are to be 
concentrated ia German naval bases to be designated by the Allies and the 
United States of America, and are to be paid off and completely disarmed 
and placed under the supervision of the Allies and the United States of 
America. All vessels of the auxiliary fleet (trawlers, motor-vessels, etc.) are 
to be disarmed. All vessels specified for internment shall be ready to leave 
German ports seven days after the signing of the armistice. Directions of 
the voyage will be given by wireless. 

Note.—A declaration has been signed by the Allied Deleeres and handed 
to the German Delegates to the effect that, in the event of ships not being 
handed over owing to the mutinous state of the Fleet, the Allies reserve 
the right to occupy Heligoland as an advanced base to enable them to enforce 
the terms of the armistice. The German Delegates have on their part 
signed a declaration that they will recommend the Chancellor to accept this. 

24. The Allies and the United States of America shall have the right 
to sweep up all minefields and obstructions laid by Germany outside German 
territorial waters, and the positions of these are to be indicated. 

25. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given to the naval 
and mercantile marines of the Allied and Associated Powers. To secure 
this, the Allies and the United States of America shall be empowered to 
occupy all German forts, fortifications, batteries, and defence works of all 
kinds in all the entrances from the Kattegat into the Baltic, and to sweep 
up all mines and obstructions within and without German territorial waters 
without any questions of neutrality being raised, and the positions of all 
such mines and obstructions are to be indicated. ia 

26. The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and Associated 
Powers are to remain unchanged, and all German merchant ships found at 
sea are to remain liable to capture. The Allies and’ United States contem- 
plate the provisioning of Germany during the armistice as shall be ‘found 
necessary. 

27. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and immobilized in German 
bases to be specified by the Allies and the United States of America. 

28. In’ evacuating the Belgian coasts and forts Germany shall abandon 
all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, cranes, and all other harbour materials, 
all materials for inland navigation, all aircraft and air materials and stores, 
all arms and armaments, and all stores and apparatus of all kinds, 

29. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Germany; all Russian 
warships of all descriptions seized by Germany in the Black Sea are to be 
handed over to the Allies and the United States of America; all neutral 
merchant ships seized are to be released; all warlike and other materials of 
all kinds seized in those ports are to be returned, and German materials as 
specified in Clause 28 are to be abandoned. 

30. All merchant ships in German hands belonging to the Allied and 
Associated Powers are to be restored in ports to be specified by the Allies 
and the United States of America without reciprocity. 

31. No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted before 
evacuation, surrender, or restoration. 

32. The German Government shall formally notify the neutral Govern- 
ments of the world, and particularly the Governments of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland, that all restrictions placed on the trading of their 
vessels with the Allied and Associated countries, whether by the German 
Government or by private German interests, and whether in return for 
specific concessions, such as the export of shipbuilding materials or not, are 
immediately cancelled. 

33- No transfers of German merchant shipping of any description to 
any neutral flag are to take place after signature of the armistice. 
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After the announcement of the cessation of hostilities the following messages 


were exchanged on November 11th from the King to Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord: 
of the Admiralty :— 


Now that the last and most formidable of our enemies has acknow- 
ledged the triumph of the Allied arms on behalf of right and justice, I 
wish to express my praise and thankfulness to the officers and men of 
the Royal Navy and Marines, with their comrades of the fleet auxiliaries 
and mercantile marine, who for more than four years have kept open the 
seas, protected our shores, and given us safety. 

Ever since that fateful Fourth of August, 1914, I have remained _sted- 
fast in my confidence that, whether fortune frowned or smiled, the Royal 
Navy would once more prove the sure shield of the British Empire in the 
hour of trial. 

Never in its history has the Royal Navy, with God’s help, done greater 
things for us, nor better sustained its old glories and the chivalry of the seas. 

With full and grateful hearts the peoples of the British Empire salute 
the White, the Red, and the Blue Ensigns, and those who have given their 
lives for the Flag. 

I am proud to have served in the Navy. I am prouder still to be its 
Head on this memorable day. 

On the same day Sir David Beatty sent the following to Sir Douglas Haig :— 

Upon the occasion of complete and overwhelming victory, the Grand 
Fleet sends its congratulations to its brothers in the British Army, whose 
achievements and endurance have never been surpassed in our glorious 


history. The duty of maintaining communications of such an Army has 
been one of the proudest privileges that has ever fallen to the British Navy. 


The following reply was sent by Sir Douglas Haig :— 


The congratulations which you have been good enough to send us from 
the Grand Fleet have given the greatest pleasure to the whole Army. All 
ranks join me in sending our heartiest thanks. We will ever gratefully 
remember how much we owe this fulfilment of our hopes to the devoted 


co-operation of the sister service. 


On November 15th the following message to the Fleet all over the world was 


sent from the Admiralty :— 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty desire heartily to congratu- 
late the officers and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines upon the 
triumph of the Allied cause, in the realization of which they have played so 
splendid a part, adding lustre throughout to the great traditions of the 
service to which they belong. 

Their Lordships feel that after four years of ceaseless vane a relaxa- 
tion of war conditions cannot but be eagerly desired by officers and men, 
and they may be relied upon to grant leave and modify war routine imme- 
diately when circumstances permit. 

For the present, however, with German submarines possibly still at sea 
and ignorant of the armistice, with the work of escorting ships to be 
surrendered or interned devolving largely on the British Navy, and with 
the full capacity of the mine-sweepers required for clearing the seas, it is 
plain that no officers and men can be spared from their duties until the 
safety of the country at sea is assured. 

The Navy had in time of peace to be ready for war in’a sense in which 
land forces cannot be. Now that peace is again in prospect, it may prove 
that even after the troops in the field are enjoying a relief from tension the 
Navy must for a time continue its war routine. If so, their’ Lordships are 
confident that this will be cheerfully accepted as being at once the burden 
and the privilege of the Empire’s first line of defence. 
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On November 16th the following ‘telegrams were exchanged between the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and Admiral Count Thaon di .Revel, Chief of the Italian 
Naval Staff. The former wrote :— 


The British Navy sends -hearty congratulations to you upon the signal 
honour of promotion conferred upon you by H.M. the King of Italy, which 
they regal as a recognition of your valuable services not only to the Navy 
of your country, but also to the combined effort of all the Allied and 
associated Navies. 


Admiral di Revel replied as follows :— 


The most complimentary appreciation expressed in the message which 
you have been good enough to address to me on behalf of the British Navy 
is an honour not only to myself, but to the whole Italian Navy, in the 
name of whom I convey to the glorious Navy of the Allied and Sister Nation 
these sentiments of most cordial gratitude. 


The following letters, exchanged between Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, First 
Sea Lord, and Vice-Admiral W. S. Sims, United States Navy, were published on 
November 18th :— 

30, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, 


My PEAR ADMIRAL, November 11th, 1918. 

To-day marks the practical termination of the war which for four years 
has been waged against the Central Empires, a war which was brought on 
by the ambitions of Germany and largely by the desire to curb and crush 
the power of the British Empire. 

It is a fact patent to all the world that the defeat of Germany was 
in large part accomplished by the power of the British Navy, and I wish, 
in this formal way to express to you, and through you, to the officers and 
men of the British Navy, my personal feeling of satisfaction that the British 
Navy has successfully achieved its great task. In thus expressing my own 
opinion I am voicing the sentiment of all of the officers and men of my 
command, all of whom to the last man feel it an honour to have been 
associated with the British Navy in this great war and to have contributed 
in some degree to its success. 


Believe me, my dear Admiral, 
Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) Ws. S. Sims. 


My pear ADMIRAL, Admiralty, S.W.1, November 16th, 1918. 

I thank you most sincerely for the very handsome terms in which you 
have expressed the sentiments of yourself and the officers and men of your 
command regarding the task of the British Navy in the great war now, as 
we all hope, practically terminated. 

We recognize, with feelings of gratitude, the debt we owe to the United 
States Navy for its whole-hearted support during the past eighteen months, 
not only in the anti-submarine campaign and extensive minelaying pro- 
gramme, but also in sending its battle squadron to reinforce the Grand Fleet. 

We do not forget that your destroyers came to our assistarice at a 
moment when our small craft were feeling the severe strain of three years’ 
continuous warfare; we admire the singleness of purpose which has actuated 
your every effort, and appreciate to the full the loyal way in which you have 
worked with us throughout. : 

The close co-operation between our two Services has, I venture to think, 
been one of the outstanding features of the war, and I sincerely hope that 
this association. has been as agreeable to all of you as it has been to us. 
Future generations in both Navies will always remember that their prede- 
cessors stood shoulder to shoulder during these momentous times to uphold 
the cause of right and justice. 
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{ have had your letter circulated to the Fleet, by whom it will be read 
with genuine pleasure. 
Believe me to be, my dear Admiral, with gratitude, 
Yours very sincerely and cordially, 
(Signed) R. E. Wemyss. 


The following telegrams, exchanged between Admiral Sir David Beatty and 
Marshal Foch, were published on November 22nd :— 


From Admiral Sir David Beatty :—In this hour of triumph the Grand 
Fleet offers its cordial congratulations to the great Marshal Foch, who, 
with unerring genius, has led the Allied armies to victory. We are proud 
to have been charged with much of the responsibility for maintaining the 
communications of the armies which have, by heroic endurance in defence 
and irresistible vigour in attack, achieved the destruction of the barbaric 
militarism which threatened to dominate the world. We salute with profound 
admiration the glorious armies of France and the illustrious soldier who has 
guided thejr fortunes. 

From Marshal Foch :—I am deeply moved by the congratulations of the 
British Grand Fleet, and I send on behalf of the Allied armies and myself 
our sincere thanks. I am glad to pay tribute to: the brilliant exploits of 
the British Navy and to its valuable collaboration in the common cause; 
also to express to the Grand Fleet and its illustrious chief the gratitude of 
the armies. 


The following are some of the tributes which were paid to the Navy by states- 
men and other publicists at home and abroad. On September 3oth, at the Guildhall, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said :— 


Look first to our Navy. It has played a com aratively ‘silent part, but 
it has played the leading part. But for the British Navy the American troops 
could not be here. But for the British Navy the war would have been over 
long ago, and not in a victory for the Allies. 


On October 23rd, at a meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Luncheon 
Club in London, Mr. Balfour, referring to the various units which constitute the 
British Empire, said :— 

The communications which unite us all together are sea communications, 
and in no circumstances can we risk that those great arteries shall be 
severed by any foe, whoever he may be. It is from that point of view 
mainly—though certainly not wholly—that I, individually, and speaking for 
myself, face the problem of the German colonies conquered from Germany 
by the efforts of Australia, by the efforts of New Zealand, by the efforts 
of South Africa, and by the efforts of those living in the Motherland. If 
these colonies are returned, what security is there—what security can there 
be—that they will not be used by their original possessors as bases for piratical 
warfare? I have given long and anxious thought to this question, and I 
have seen no answer to it, except the answer which I am convinced all in 
this room will give unanimously, which is that in no circumstances is it 
consistent with the safety, with the security, with the unity of the British 
Empire, that the German colonies should be returned to Germany. 


On November 23rd, at the Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton, Mr. Lloyd George 
said :— . 

As to our seamen, never has the record of the British Navy been so 
glorious; never have its men and its leaders shown greater skill, greater 
resource, greater daring, greater efficiency, or higher qualities of seaman- 
ship. Never has the supremacy of our Navy been challenged so resolutely 
and by such insidious means. Never has its triumph been so complete. 
The world, and especially the freedom of the world, owes much to the 
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Navy of Britain. The Navy of Britain saved freedom of conscience in the 
days of Elizabeth, when it was challenged by a great and mighty Empire. 
It saved it time and again when freedom was in peril in the days of Napo- 
‘leon. ‘Fo-day the freedom of the world owes everything to the daring, to 
the tenacity, and to the valour of the men of the British Navy...... 
It is not an hour for boasting. It is an hour for thanks. Still, the 
dramatic incidents of Thursday, when a German Fleet came to the North 
of. Scotland, is something which fills us with pride. When you see thirty 
years of an arduous and dangerous conspiracy stealing into a British harbour 
to lower its flag to the British Fleet it is something for us to be proud of. 


To a meeting at Dundee on November 26th Mr. Churchill made the following 
statements :-— 


Nothing in the world, nothing that you may think of, or dream of, or 
anyone may tell you; no arguments, however specious, no appeals, however 
seductive, must lead you to abandon that naval supremacy on which the life 
_of our ‘country depends. Aye, and not only the life of our country. The 
British Navy has preserved for the third time in history the freedom of 
the world against a military tyrant—against Philip II]. of Spain, against 
Napoleon, against the Kaiser William. Without it, not only were we lost, 
all was lost, and the whole world cast back for centuries. I am a hopeful 
and sincere advocate of the League of Nations. I will do everything in my 
power to make such an instrument a reality, a practical reality, and a 
powerful reality. But a League of Nations is no substitute for the supremacy 
of the British Fleet. 


On December 7th Mr. Lloyd George, at the Leeds Coliseum, referring to the 
change in the situation between 1916 and 1918, said :— 


At sea our submarine losses were growing, and we were on the eve 
of the great unrestricted submarine campaign. We had as yet found no 
effective means of destroying these ocean pests. At home we had as yet 

_ taken no effective means of grappling with this peril. Our food supplies 
were dangerously low. There was no rationing system, with the result that 
the well-to-do had an undoubted advantage over those who were not so well 
off. |;The cultivation of our land had gone down by hundreds of thousands 
of acres. Our shipbuilding in 1916 was between one-third and one-fourth 
what it was the year before the war. Our imports had been inadequatelv 
regulated, and our shipping had not been brought completely under control, 
and the shipowners were consequently making huge profits, and we were 
not making the best of our ships... . If Germany had succeeded in her 
submarine warfare, the war would have been hopelessly lost. You could 
not have sent your troops to France, and you could not have fed the troops 
who were there. France would have been cut off from the world. The 
Americans could not have got there, and Germany would have ruled the 
earth from ocean to ocean, and she knew it. On the other hand, if that 

‘ submarine warfare had not succeeded, Britain in the end, with her sea power, 
; was bound to win. The first thing, therefore, that we concentrated upon 

’ was beating the submarine campaign. 

' Then the time came—the time came when Germany began to realize that 
her submarine campaign. had failed, and hope went out of her heart. . Despair 
came in, her moral began to be shaken, and she saw nothing but dense 
blackness around her, and it was the beginning of the defeat—the beginning 
of the sense of defeat in Germany. ... . I need not tell you how, in 
March last, when that great crisis came, men were hurried across the 
Channel te meet it. I shall never forget that morning when I sent a cable 
to President Wilson telling him what the facts were, and how it was 
essential that we should get American help at the speediest possible rate, 
inviting him to send 120,000 infantrymen and machine-gunners per month to 
Europe, and if he did that, we would do our best to help to carry them. 
I sent that telegram across to Lord Reading, and the following day came a 

i telegram from President Wilson :—‘‘ Send your ships across and we will 
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send the 120,000 men.’’ Then I invited Sir Joseph Maclay, the Shipping 
Controller, to 10, Downing Street, and said :—‘* Send every ship you can.” 
They were all engaged in essential trades, because we were cut down right 
to the bone. There was nothing that was not essential. We said, ‘‘ This 
is the time for taking risks.’’ We ran risks with our food, we ran risks 
with essential raw materials. We said, ‘‘ The thing to do is to get these 
men across at all hazard.’? America sent 1,900,000 men across, and out of 
that number 1,100,000 were carried by the British mercantile marine. The 
good old ships of Britain—the ships which have saved the liberty of the 
world many a time, saved it in the days of Queen Elizabeth, saved it in 
the days of Louis XIV., saved it in the days of Napoleon, saved it in the 
days of Kaiser William IT. 

It is a change from December, 1916, a change from the days when at 
the end of the year we made our balance-sheet and found Germany had 
acquired more Allied territory than she had before, that a new Ally had 
fallen, and that another Ally was tottering to her fall, and that Germany 
was advancing ruthlessly along from conquest to conquest. That was the 
story up to the end of loasater, 1916. What is the story to-day? Every 
German submarine is in a British port to-day. The best battleships and 
cruisers and torpedo-boats of Germany are now, with lowered flags, under 
the surveillance of British seamen in British harbours. 


In connection with his visit to America and the subsequent collapse of Germany, 
Sir Eric Geddes, the First Lord of the Admiralty, made several announcements. 
In the course of a statement in New York on October 12th, referring to the 
assistance given by the American naval forces, he said that by their untiring and 
constant harassing of the enemy they had helped to bring the German submarine 
power down to a point at which he could confidently say that it was held, though 
not mastered. ‘‘I lay great stress on these words,’’? he went on. ‘‘A great 
renewed effort on the part of Germany is impending. We know it and its extent. 
We face it with that knowledge, and with the steadfast courage of our seamen it 
will be met.’? He advised his hearers not to be deluded by hopes of an early 
peace, ‘‘ but to be prepared for two years more of war.’’ 


On October 25th Sir Eric Geddes made the following statement on‘ the purpose 
and result of his visit to the United States :— 


The real object of my visit was to impress upon America the need for 
increasing her anti-submarine effort. The German submarine effort was 
decreasing, owing to the naval measures taken against it, up to last May, 
when it became necessary to divert our hunting flotillas, both in existence 
and in preparation, from submarine-chasing to escorting. Since then, owing 
to the sacrifice of our offensive against the submarine in order that the 
American troops might be safely brought over, the submarine has been 
growing upon us; and, should the present talk of peace lead to nothing 
immediate—and that is what those responsible for the navies must necessarily 
assume to be the case; they must lay their plans for that—we may presently 
be in the position of having a very formidable submarine campaign to face. 
Therefore I sought to impress on America the need for enlarging her effort 
against the submarine. I found that Mr. Daniels was thoroughly in sympathy 
with this. He saw entirely eye to eye with my advisers and myself on the 
matter; so much so that he asked me to do the most unusual thing for a 
Minister of another country—to appeal, as I appealed in my speech to the 
Pilgrims, to the American yards to speed up their output. 


On November oth, at the Guildhall, the occasion being the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet, the First Lord of the Admiralty, responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Navy,”’ 
said :— 

Why was the enemy asking for peace to-day? They had only to look 
at the wireless messages sent out by the enemy ta see that in every case 


it was the blockade. During four and a half years of the war there had ° 
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‘only ‘been one fleet action, and upon that occasion the enemy did not stay 
to finish it. There was a very interesting thing that happened not a fort- 
night ago. Those of them who were charged with the responsibility waited 
hourly for the possibility of a naval Armageddon. The whole stage was set 
for a great sea battle, but something went wrong. The arm that was going 
‘to try a last desperate gambling stroke was paralysed. The German Navy 
was ordered out and the men would not go. 

About eight months ago a similar thing happened in regard to not 
fighting, but on a smaller scale. It was after the time of the raids on 
‘Ostend and Zeebrugge. [I can tell you now what I could not tell you then 
—that the gradual ringing in of the German force, day and night, in the 
Bight resulted in a loss in the first six months of this year of over one 
hundred small German surface craft. The British Navy drove its steel into 
the vitals of the German Navy. The small craft men could not stand it, 
and they mutinied. That mutiny was put down, but the present mutiny is 
not put down. To-day half the German Fleet is flying the red flag and all 
the forts of the German bases are flying the red flag. That is the result 
of sea-power. 


In his farewell message before leaving for America on November 25th, Admiral 
Mayo, who was in command of the American Squadrons in British waters, said :— 
‘“‘T am returning to America after three months’ association with the Allies in 
British, French, and Italian waters. The American Navy is very proud to have 
been associated with the Allies in the latter part of the war. We appreciate that 
sea power has won the great victory, and it is impossible to pay too high a 
tiibute to the great British Navy. It was the control of the seas which enabled 
this wonderful victory to be achieved.’’ 

At a luncheon on Qctober 11th, given by the English-Speaking Union in 
honour of some American Press representatives on a visit to this country, Admiral 
Sims drew attention to the inaccuracy of the information supplied to the American 
people on the happenings on this side of the Atlantic. For example, he said, he 
had asked Americans who had crossed the Atlantic how many submarines they 
supposed were operating against the merchant ships and transports coming in. 
When he ‘had asked the estimate given had never been less than fifty, and some- 
times 100. As a matter of fact the average number was eight or nine, and it 
sometimes ran up to twelve or thirteen. He continued :— 


Another idea was sometimes in the American mind that the American 
Navy had been doing the bulk of the business over here—at least a half. 
That was not correct. There were about 5,000 anti-submarine craft operating 
day and night, and the American craft numbered 160, or 3 per cent. The 
figures were about the same in the Mediterranean. Again, Americans seemed 
to regard it as a miracle of their Navy that they had got a million and a half 
troops here in a few months and had protected them on the way. We 
didn’t do that; Great Britain did. She brought over two-thirds of them and 
— a half. We escort only one-third of the merchant vessels that come 
here. , 

The Grand Fleet came out of port whenever it wanted to, cruising 
round the North Sea, and it was enabled to do that chiefly because it was 
surrounded by an area patrolled with screens of destroyers two or three 
lines deep, so that it would be suicidal for a submarine to show itself inside 
those screens. If any nation based its naval strength on submarines alone 
—supposing that America was to build 1,000 or 2,000 submarines and an 
enemy had a fleet stronger than herself, the strong fleet could plough through 
the submarines without any damage to itself. 

I would like American papers to pay particular attention to the fact 
that there are about 5,000 anti-submarine craft in the ocean to-day, cutting 
out mines, escorting troopships, and making it possible for us to go ahead 
and win this war. The reason they can do this is because up in the North 
Sea somewhere lying at anchor is the great British Grand Fleet. They 
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can do this work because the British Grand Fleet is so powerful that the 
German High Seas Fleet has to stay at home. If a catastrophe should 
happen to the British Grand Fleet, there is no power on earth that can 
save us, for then the German High Seas Fleet can come out and sweep 
the seas. The British Grand Fleet is the foundation stone of the cause of 
the whole of the Allies. It is a pity that the truth about the astonishing 
efforts made by Great Britain in the war has not been published in America 
yet. 

On November 19th the Admiralty announced changes in the titles of officers 
of the Medical, Accountant, and Naval Instructor Branches of the Royal Navy 
as follows :— 

Medical Branch.—Surgeon-General to be Surgeon Rear-Admiral ; Deputy 
Surgeon-General to be Surgeon-Captain; Fleet Surgeon to be Surgeon- 
Commander; Staff Surgeon to be Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander ; Surgeon 
to be Surgeon-Lieutenant ; Surgeon-Probationer to be Surgeon Sub-Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R. 

Accountant Branch.—Paymaster-General to be Paymaster Rear-Admiral ; 
Paymaster-in-Chief to be Paymaster-Captain; Fleet Paymaster to be Pay- 
master-Commander; Staff Paymaster to be Paymaster Lieutenant-Com- 
mander; Paymaster to be Paymaster-Lieutenant; Assistant Paymaster to be 
Paymaster Sub-Lieutenant; Clerk to be Paymaster Midshipman. 

Naval Instructor Branch.—Chief Naval Instructor to be Instructor- 
Captain; Naval Instructor (with sixteen vears’ seniority) to be Instructor- 
Commander ; Naval Instructor (with eight vears’ and less than sixteen vears’ 
seniority) to be Instructor Lieutenant-Commander; Naval Instructor (with 
less than eight years’ seniority) to be Instructor-Lieutenant. 


The Admiralty, on November 26th, issued the following statement of the total 
number of casualties, from the outbreak of the war to November 11th, to officers 
and men of the Royal Navy (including the Royal Naval Air Service to March 31st, 
1918) and Royal Marines, but excluding the Royal Naval Division, already included 
in the figures published by the War Office :— 

Officers. Men. Total. 
Dead (including died from 





wounds and other causes) 2,466 30,895 33,361 
Wounded gah cis Se 805 4,378 5,183 
Missing ja Be hd 15 32 47 
Interned and Prisoners of 

War”... see ie an: 222 953 1,175 

Total ... ea 36,258 39,766 





The above figures include a number of officers and men of British merchant 
ships and fishing vessels serving on board His Majesty’s ships and auxiliaries and 
other commissioned vessels. In addition, whilst pursuing their ordinary vocations, 
14,661 officers and men of these classes have lost their lives through enemy action 
and 3,295 have been captured and detained in enemy countries as prisoners of war. 

On December 21st the following official announcement was made :—‘‘ It having 
—been intimated by the Dominion Ministers at the close of the recent Imperia! War 
Conference that the Dominions would welcome visits from a_highly-qualified 
representative of the Admiralty for the purpose of advising the Dominion authori- 
ties on naval matters, the Board of Adniiralty, with the approval of the War 
Cabinet, have deputed Admiral Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, G.C.B., O.M., to proceed 
on a visit to the Dominions and India for this purpose early in the New Year.”’ 
With regard to this visit, Mr. Watt, the Acting Prime Minister of Australia, in 
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the House of Representatives at Melbourne on December 20th, said that Lord 
Jellicoe would leave for Australia in February. 
On January 4th, 1919, the Chief Censor’s Department at the Admiralty was 


permanently closed. 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 
GERMAN NAVY SURRENDER. 


GERMANY PREPARES FOR THE NAVAL SURRENDER.—Despite an exhortation on 
November 11th by the German Command and Soldiers’ Council in the light cruiser 
‘‘ Strassburg ’’ to all the German ships in the North Sea and Baltic to resist the 
terms of the Allied armistice, the following official message was sent .out by 
wireless from Berlin :— 

On November 13th, at 1 p.m., the light cruiser ‘‘ Kénigsberg ’’ put to 
sea with the plenipotentiaries of the Workmen’s and _ Soldiers’ Council of 
the German Fleet, in order to meet the representatives of the British Admiralty. 

The Chief of the High Seas Forces, Admiral von Hipper, is taking part 
in the negotiations as expert adviser for the deliberations concerning the 
execution of the naval conditions of the armistice. 

THe GERMAN DeELecaTEs.—On November 14th a telegram from Wilhelmshaven 
reported that in the course of the previous night the officer in command of the 
British squadron which was meeting the *‘ Kénigsberg ’’ had sent a wireless message 
to the Commander of the High Seas Fleet instructing him where the ‘‘ Kénigs- 
berg ’’? should meet the British warships. The meeting took place at 2.30 p.m. 
on November 15th, the rendezvous being off Rosyth. The German representatives 
consisted of three delegates from the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council and four 
delegates from the People’s Council, including Rear-Admiral von Hugo Meurer. 
The delegates of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council were, according to a 
German telegram, Leading Seaman Wilhelm. Wengora, Chief Quartermaster Alfred 
Jans, and Torpedo-Engineers’ Mate Mohrmann. 


Tue RosyrtH CONFERENCE.—On the afternoon of November 15th the German 
Rear-Admiral Hugo von Meurer, with four officers of his staff, met Admiral Sir. 
David Beatty on board the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth.’”? They were brought from the 
“‘ K6nigsberg ”’ by the British destroyer ‘‘ Oak.’? The meeting between Sir David 
Beatty and Admiral von Meurer took place in the Commander-in-Chief’s cabin. 
The British Admiral refused to meet the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ delegates. The 
conference lasted until the early hours of November 16th. It was resumed before 
midday, and lasted until about 6 o’clock. 


THE SURRENDER CEREMONY.—Having been reviewed by King George at Rosyth 
on the previous day, the Grand Fleet left its anchorage in the Forth at daybreak 
on November 21st, and at 8.30 a.m. the German ships were sighted. The divisions 
of British, French, and American warships received the, surrender of the enemy 
ships and shepherded them to the harbour. 


THE RETURN TO Harsour,—On the return to port the escort of Allied vessels 
took up its position in two columns in single line ahead with the German ships 
between the two lines. The northern line was composed as follows :—First Light 
Cruiser Squadron (four ships); Sixth Light Cruiser Squadron (four); First Cruiser 
Squadron (two); Fifth Battle Squadron (four); Sixth Battle Squadron (American) 
(five); Second Battle Squadron (nine); ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’; ‘‘ Lion ’’; First Battle 
Cruiser Squadron (four); and Fourth Light Cruiser Squadron (five). The southern 
line, on a parallel course six miles away, consisted of the following :—Third Light 
Cruiser Squadron (four ships); Second Light Cruiser Squadron (four); ** Minotaur ”’; 
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‘* Furious ’?; Fourth Battle Squadron (five); First Battle Squadron (nine); Second 
Battle Cruiser Squadron (four); and Seventh Light Cruiser Squadron (four). 
Between the lines and dividing the classes of the surrendered vessels were the 
‘King Orry,’’ ‘* Blanche,”’ ** Boadicea,”’ ‘‘ Fearless,” and ‘‘ Blonde”’ to act as 
repeating ships. The duty of the ‘‘ Cardiff,” of the Sixth Light Cruiser Squadron, 
was ‘‘ to direct the movements of the German main force and order them to 
proceed, if possible, at a speed of twelve knots.’’ 
Tue SuRRENDERED Suips.—The German force which surrendered was composed 
as follows :— 
BATTLESHIPS. 
‘« Friedrich der Grosse,’’ flying the flag of Rear-Admiral von Reuter, who was 
in command of the whole force. 
“Konig Albert ”’ ‘+ Bayern ”’ 
“* Kaiser ”’ ‘* Markgraf’”’ 
“ Kronprinz Wilhelm ”’ “ Prinz-Regent Luitpold ” 
“* Kaiserin ”’ . “ Grosser Kurfurst ”’ 


BattTLe-CrulIsSERs. 


‘* Sevdlitz,’’ flying the broad pennant of Commodore Taegert. 
“* Derfflinger ”’ ‘* Hindenburg ”’ 
‘* Von der Tann ”’ ** Moltke ”’ 


LicHt CRUISERS. 
“« Karlsruhe,’’ flying the broad pennant of Commodore Harder. 


‘* Frankfort ’’ ‘“* Brummer ” 

‘* Emden ”’ ‘“* Koln ”’ 

“ Nirnberg ”’ ‘* Bremse ”’ 
DESTROYERS. 


Forty-nine of the latest type from the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, and 7th Flotillas. 

Tue InteRNmeNT aT Scapa FLow.—Seventy ships of the German Navy—five 
battle cruisers, nine battleships, seven light cruisers, and forty-nine destroyers 
surrendered on November 21st at Rosyth. One battleship, one battle cruiser, one 
light cruiser were short of the numbers named in the armistice. One destroyer 
also was sunk by a mine on its passage from Germany. These vessels had yet to 
be delivered. On the 22nd, after inspection, the enemy ships set out under a 
strong escort for Scapa Flow, where they were to remain until the Peace Treaty 
decided their fate. 

Sir D. Beatty’s Sicxat.—One hour before noon on the 21st Admiral Beatty 
made a signal by wireless to the surrendered Germans :— 

““The German flag will be hauled down at sunset to-day (Thursday), and will 
not be hoisted again without permission.”’ 

Von Revuter’s Remonstrance.—This order was complied with by the Germans, 
but on the following day Rear-Admiral von Reuter issued this protest from the 
“‘ Friedrich der Grosse ”’ to Admiral Beatty :— 


You ordered by wireless of November 21st that the German flag, after 
being hauled down at sunset, was not to be hoisted again without special 
permission. On November 21st I urgently requested the Chief of the Staff 
of Admiral Madden that this order should be cancelled, as the German 
ships have flown their flags honourably. I have not yet received an answer. 


According to the terms of the armistice, the ships were to be interned 
in neutral harbours or in harbours of the Allies. 


As far as I know, during 
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‘internment in neutral harbours during this war and former wars flags have 
always remained hoisted. Had I been interned in a neutral harbour this 
would have been ‘the case. Neutral harbours and harbours of the Allies are 
absolutely parallel, according to the literal conditions of the armistice and 
‘to the sense of the conditions of internment. 

Therefore, I esteem it unjustifiable and contradictory to international 
custom to order the striking of the war flag in the German ships. In 
addition, I am of opinion that the order to strike the flag is not in keeping 
with the idea of chivalry between honourable opponents. I therefore now 
enter an emphatic protest against this order. 

ApmiraAL Beatty’s RepLy.—The Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet made 
‘the following answer :— 

Your protest against my order regarding the flying of German colours 
is noted. I would draw your attention to the fact that an armistice suspends 
hostilities and that a state of war still exists between Germany and the 
Allies. Under the circumstances no enemy vessel can be permitted to fly the 
national ensign in British ports while under custody. 

A GENERAL THANKSGIVING.—On the afternoon of the 21st Sir D. Beatty made 
the signal :—‘‘ It is my intention to hold a service of thanksgiving at 18.00 (6 p.m.) 
to-day (Thursday) for the victory which Almighty God has vouchsafed to H.M. 
arms, and every ship is recommended to do the same.”’ 


RELATIONS WITH THE GERMANS.—With regard to the treatment of the crews of 
the surrendered ships, the following memorandum was issued by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Grand Fleet :— \ 

1. It is to be impressed on all officers and men that a state of war 
exists during the armistice. x 
2. Their relations with officers and men of the German Navy with whom 
they may now be brought into contact are to be of a strictly formal character. 
In dealing with the late enemy, while courtesy is obligatory, the 
methods with which they have waged the war must not be forgotten. 
4. No international compliments are to be paid and all conversation is 
forbidden, except in regard to the immediate business to be transacted. 

f it is necessary to provide food for German officers and men they 
should not be entertained, but it should be served to them in a place specially 
set apart. If it is necessary to accept food from the Germans a request is 
to be made that it is to be similarly served. 

Tue ApMirALTY’s CONGRATULATIONS.—On November 25th the following message 
was published :—‘‘ The Board of Admiralty desire to express to the officers and 
men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, on the completion of their great work, 
their congratulations on a triumph to which history knows no parallel. The 
surrender of the German Fleet, accomplished without shock of battle, will remain 
for all time the example of the wonderful silence and sureness with which sea 
power attains its ends. The world recognizes that this consummation is due 
to the steadfastness with which the Navy has maintained its pressure on the 
enemy through more than four years of war, a pressure exerted no less insistently 
during the long monotony of waiting than in the rare opportunities of attack.”’ 


VaLue OF Sea Power.—On December oth Admiral Beatty sent this message 
to the editor. of the Graphic on the occasion of the publication of a souvenir of 
the German Fleet’s surrender :—‘‘ The surrender of the German Fleet has secure: 
the freedom of the seas for such as pass thereon upon their lawful occasions, and 
is a testimony to the value of sea power which the people of the British Empire 
will forget at their peril.’ . 

SURRENDER OF. ENEMY SuBMARINES.—On November 20th twenty German sub- 
marines surrendered to the British squadrons and flotillas under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt off the Suffolk coast. The meeting of the 
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surrendered vessels and their British escort took place soon after 7 a.m., the twenty 
submarines being accompanied by two German transports, the ‘‘ Tibania”’ and 
‘‘ Sierra Ventana,’? which were to take the submarine crews back to Germany. 
All the crews of the British ships were at their quarters in case of treachery, 
and with the ‘“‘ U’’-boats in custody proceeded towards Harwich. About twenty 
miles off the port the ships dropped anchor and British crews were put on board 
the German vessels to take them into harbour. As the boats went through the 
gates the White Ensign was run up over each German flag, indicating capture. 
On November 21st nineteen German submarines, one having broken down on the 
way,. surrendered to British naval forces off Harwich. On November 22nd twenty 
more submarines were surrendered, and again one vessel was reported to have 
sunk during the night. On November 25th a further twenty-eight ‘‘ U ’’-boats 
were surrendered. 

Tre First Lorp To THE BRITISH SUBMARINE SERVICE.—Following on his 
inspection of the surrender of the twenty-eight ‘‘ U ’’-boats on November 24th, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty addressed the following message to the Chief of 


the Harwich Submarine Depét :— 
The surrender of the enemy submarires which has been carried out so 

' successfully for the last few days marks the culmination of the magnificent 

work performed during the four and a half years of war by the submarine 
services of the Royal Navy. I wish to convey to you and through you to 
all ranks and ratings under your command my most sincere congratulations 
on the splendid results which have been achieved by their constant watch- 
fulness, skill, and bravery, and the exemplary standard which they have set 
in the legitimate warfare.—Eric GEDDES. Tay 

On November 26th the following telegram from Rear-Admiral Sir Reginald 
Tyrwhitt to Captain Addison, R.N., in charge of the submarines at Harwich, who 
directed the operations of the surrender :—‘‘ 1 wish to congratulate you and your 
officers on the exceedingly well-organized and smart manner in which the taking 
over of the German submarines has been conducted. I particularly admired the 
fine handling of the submarines in the harbour. It impressed the Huns as much 
as it did-me.”’ 

Tue Tota, Havt.—On November 27th a further twenty-seven “‘ U ”-boats were 
given up to the Harwich naval forces, and eight more on December 1st. On 
January 7th, 1919, the Paris Matin stated that 122 submarines had up till then 
been handed over by the Germans, and that about sixty more were still to be 
surrendered. In every case the German crews of the submarines were at once sent 
hack to Germany by transport. On January 1st, 1919, it was reported that of the 
surrendered ‘‘ U ’’-boats, which then numbered 114, fifteen were going to France, 
ten to Italy, seven to Japan, and four to the United States. The last, it was 
said, were then on their way across the Atlantic. The following is the official 
list of the ‘‘ U’’-boats which were moored off Parkeston Quay at. Harwich on 
Nevember 27th. Up to the end of the year the only additions to this list were 
the eight submarines given up on December 1st and whose numbers were not 
announced :— 

““U ”-Boats.—9, 19, 24, 30, 35, 43, 46, 52, 54, 55, 57, 60, 67, 70, 79, 86, 
90, 91, 94, 96, 98, 100, re 105, 107, seagate Hj. 114, 117, (118, 
119, 120, 121, 123, 125, 126, 135, 139, 141, 160, : 
sed monag bee aeig Rag 35> 139% 14 tee 164 
“‘U.B”’-Boats.—21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 34, 60, 62, 64, 67, 73, 79, 80, 84, 86, 
87, 88, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98; 100, 101, 102, 106, 111, 112, 114, 318, 
120, 121, 122, 125, 126, 131, 132, 142, 149, I§0. 
U.C -Boats.—17, 31, 45» 58, 89, 92, 93, 94) 95r 96, 97; 98, 99, 100, 
IOI, 102, 103, 104, 105. . 
Converted Mercantile Cruisers.—15§1, 152, 353, 155- 
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NORTH SEA AND ATLANTIC, 


Beitcian Coast Evacuation.—The section, of the Notes in the November 
JournaL devoted to. the North Sea concluded with a reference to the impending 
retirement of the.Germans from the Belgian coast sector. Early in October it 
was reported that the Germans were no longer using the Flanders coast for 
operations by sea.. They, had stripped their bases there of all vessels, and had 
retained practically no seaplanes there. They had also completed the blocking of 
the mouth of Ostend harbour, begun by the Allies in April and May. According 
to La Belgique, the Germans were also breaking up seven submarines at Zeebrugge 
for return to Germany by land. A picturesque comment upon the operations off 
the coast in April and May was furnished by the New York World, as follows :— 
‘‘ The German Navy invaded Ireland with a folding canvas canoe, and the British 
entered Ostend with a cruiser-load of concrete. The contrast favours J.B., able 
seaman.”’ 


Tue GerMAN RetrEAT.—On October 4th the Amsterdam correspondent of The 
Times described certain events connected with the evacuation. Some wharves in 
Bruges had then been. set on fire, the heavy guns at Knocke removed, sheds at 
Moerbekehoorn pulled down; and material transported. Citizens were ordered to 
demolish factories at Middelburg, Flanders, and the whole of the garrison of 
Moerkerke Castle had left. Anti-aircraft guns were posted some ‘six miles east 
of Bruges. On the night of October 3rd the Germans were described as being 
nervously vigilant, heavy guns being fired near Bruges, searchlights flashed con- 
tinuously, and star-shells used. Telephone lines along the frontier were cut down, 
and many works were mined. 


DuNKIRK AGAIN SHELLED.—On the night of October 15th—16th the Germans 


again begun to bombard Dunkirk with long-range guns, without any military 


object and doubtless to revenge themselves for their continual defeats in Flanders. 
Two women were killed and one man injured. Considerable material damage 
was done. As a result of the Allied advance in Belgium, this was the last reported 
instance of the shelling of the town by a long-range gun. 


Liner IN Coriiston.—On October 3rd the Elder Dempster liner ‘‘ Basuto ”’ 
was sunk in collision with the ‘‘ City of California,” of 7,636 tons, which formed 
part of a convoy. The loss of life was not stated. The vessel was on her way 
home frona the West Coast of Africa. 


Transport ‘‘ OTRANTO”’? SunK.—On October 11th the Admiralty made the 
following announcement :—‘‘ At 11 a.m. on October. 6th H.M. armed mercantile 


.cruiser ‘ Otranto’ (Acting Captain E. G. W. Davidson, R.N.), was in collision 


with the steamship ‘ Kashmir.’ Both vessels were carrying United States troops. 
The weather was very bad at the time, and the two ships drifted apart. H.M. 
destroyer ‘Mounsey’ (Lieutenant F. W. Craven, R.N.) was called by wireless, 
and by skilful handfing succeeded in taking off 27 officers and 239 men of the crew, 
300 United States military ratings, and 30 French sailors and landed them at a 
North Irish port. The ‘ Otranto’ then drifted ashore on the Island of Islay and 
became a total wreck. Sixteen survivors have been picked up at Islay, and the 
casualties—missing, feared drowned—are as follows :—United States military ranks 
and ratings, 335; officers, 11, crew (including specially entered mercantile ratings), 
85; total, 431. The ‘Kashmir’ reached a Scottish port and landed her troops 
without casualties.” 


“‘ LEINSTER ” TorPEDOED.—On October oth the Irish mailboat “ Leinster,” 


outward bound from Kingstown, was torpedoed and sunk. The passengers 
numbered 650 and the crew fifty. Two torpedoes were fired. The first’ struck 
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her near the bow, almost cutting it away. Soon after this the boat began to settle 
down, and an effort was made to tow her back to harbour. A second torpedo 
was then fired, striking her in the engine-rooms and tearing away the cabins, 
and she sank in a few minutes. The number of drowned and missing amounted 
to nearly 600. Mr. Balfour later denounced the torpedoing of the ‘* Leinster ’’ as 
‘**an act of pure barbarism.” 

‘* DunpaLK ’”? ToRPEDOED.—On October 14th the steamship ‘‘ Dundalk,” 794 
tons, owned by the Dundalk and Newry Steam Packet Company, was torpedoed in 
the Irish Sea. She had a crew of thirty-three, mostly Dundalk men, of whom 
twenty, including Captain O'Neill, of Liverpool, and Mr. J. Cocks, manager of 
the Company, are missing. 

JAPANESE STEAMER SuNK.—On October 4th the Japanese steamer ‘‘ Hiramo 
Maru,” of Tokyo, was torpedoed and sunk off the Irish coast at daybreak. She 


was a passenger steamer of 7,936 tons, and had first, second, and third-class. 


passengers on board. Out of a total of 320 persons, only twenty-eight were saved. 


‘* BRUSSELS ’? TorRPEDOED.—On October 15th a corréspondent, writing from 
Dunkirk, described an attack on Zeebrugge by coastal motor-boats and motor- 
launches of the Dover patrol under the command of Lieutenant A. E. P. Welman, 
R.N. The object, which was to sink the old cross-Channel boat ‘ Brussels ”” 
(Captain Fryatt’s ship) where she lay alongside a storeshed on the mole, was 
accomplished. No boat was hit and there were no casualties. The following 
officers took part :—Lieutenant F. C. Harrison, R.N., Lieutenant’C. E. R. Spencer, 
R.N., and Sub-Lieutenant P. B. Clarke, R.N.R. 


DesTROYER IN COLLISION.—On November 1st the Admiralty announced that 
one of His Majesty’s destroyers sank after being in collision with a merchant ship 
on October 29th. No lives were lost. 


LANDING AT OsTEND.—On October 17th the Vice-Admiral Commanding the 
Dover Patrol, Sir Roger Keyes, landed at Ostend. According to his report, issued 
by the Admiralty on the following day, the military situation between Nieuport 
and Ostend was obscure on the morning of the 17th; it seemed uncertain whether 
the enemy had withdrawn from the coast. Up to then no fires had been started 
by him, either at Middelkerke or Ostend. A division of destroyers reconnoitred 
the coast, assisted by aircraft. They arrived off Ostend by 11 a.m., at which hour 
one of our aircraft landed on the beach, where large crowds of inhabitants had 
assembled. Sir Roger Keyes proceeded into harbour in a whaler, and landed about 
11.30 a.m., meeting with a great reception. The enemy at the time were not 
clear of the town, and a light battery at Le Coq opened fire at the ships, two 
shells falling on the beach close to a crowd of excited inhabitants. 


GERMAN Firinc.—The Vice-Admiral’s report described how a heavy battery of 
four guns from the direction of Zeebrugge now opened fire on the destroyers, and 
“ts it seemed possible that the presence of the naval force might lead to the bom- 
bardment of Ostend, or, at any rate, to more shells falling in the town, where 
they would endanger the lives of the civilians parading the streets, it was decided 
to withdraw the naval force, and thus give the enemy no excuse for firing towards 
the town. The Admiral therefore re-embarked, and the destroyers withdrew, being 
heavily shelled, to just east of Middelkerke. Four motor launches were left at 
a as an inshore patrol, the inhabitants being nervous of the Germans 
returning. 


Rovat. Visit TO OstrnD.—The King and Queen of the Belgians-expressed their 
wish to visit Ostend, either by sea or by air. In view of the difficulty of landing 
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and the uncertainty of the situation, they proceeded in H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Terma- 
gant,”’ flying the Belgian flag at the main, to the vicinity of Ostend. The senior 
officer of the British motor launch patrol off Ostend, which had been reinforced by 
French motor Jaunches, reported that all had been quiet for some hours. Their 
Majesties, therefore, landed and proceeded to the Hotel de Ville ; they were received 
everywhere with indescribable enthusiasm. They returned to Dunkirk about 10 p.m. 


Frencu Report.—On October 17th it was announced in Paris that M. Leygues, 
the Minister of Marine, had received from the Chief of Staff of the Admiral 
Commanding-in-Chief of the French Navy in the zone of the Northern Armies, 
the following telegram :—‘‘ To-day, at 5.50 p.m., the King and Queen of the 
Belgians went to Ostend. Admiral Ronach, Commanding the French Naval Forces, 
proceeded there, as well as a British destroyer flying the British and French 
colours. The town was beflagged. Numerous aeroplanes landed on the Ostend 
Plage.” Another Paris official statement said :—‘‘ While the last Germans were 
keaving Ostend, the British Fleet appeared, and Admiral Keyes subsequently landed 
amid the cheers of the population.” 


GERMAN ExPLANATION.—On October 19th, commenting on the evacuation of the 
Belgian coast, the Cologne Gazette pointed out the danger of the German troops 
being cut off, and said:—‘‘ The naval forces had long been withdrawn without 
the enemy observing or disturbing these movements. Our resistance on the 
Dixmude—Thourout line aimed primarily at covering the removal of our troops as 
well as of their material. Sentimental considerations could not be taken into account 
in the cool balancing of our position, and the Marine Corps, which had kept watch 
so long and faithfully and had repulsed all attacks, had to submit to orders and 
surrender their positions. For the Supreme Army Command the chief object :to 
be kept in view is still to shorten our front and to force the enemy to make 
continual frontal assaults, and thus inflict on him heavy losses. The retirement 
from Lille, Tourcoing, Roubaix, and Douai to lines farther east was closely con- 
nected with the surrender of the coast.” 


EscaPE OF GERMAN DestROYERS.—On October 21st Dr. McNamara was asked 
questions regarding the escape of the German torpedo craft. Replying to Com- 
mander Bellairs, he said:—‘‘ The Admiralty has good reason to believe that all 
the German destroyers and torpedo boats which were based at Ostend and Zeebrugge 
have escaped to German ports. The precise number is not known. It was 
realized that sooner or later the evacuation of the ports would force these vessels 
to endeavour to escape, and every possible step was taken to intercept them. 
Seeing, however, that the passage from the Flanders ports to the German bases 
could be made in the dark hours, and that Dutch territorial waters could be 
made use of, there could be no certainty that any measures which were practicable 
would prove efficacious.’? Asked by Mr. Houston whether he had any information 
as to the German destroyers escaping up the Scheldt to Antwerp, Dr. Macnamara 
replied in the negative. 


DutcH Suips Sunx.—On November 4th a Hague message stated that the 
Dutch Consul at Bruges, who had arrived at the former place, stated that before 
evacuating Zeebrugge the Germans sank the Dutch ships ‘‘ Zaanstroom ” (1,657 
tons), ‘‘ Gelderland’ (1,877 tons), and ‘‘ Niobe’? (654 tons). He added that it 
might be possible to raise them. It was also reported from Flushing that the 
German steamers ‘‘ Atto,’’ ‘‘ Ganelon,’”? and ‘‘ Handelfels ’? had arrived at Hans- 
weert from Antwerp, and would be interned. On November sth and 6th the 
arrival of over a score of other German ships in Holland from Belgium was 
reported. 
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Two Smart Crary Sunk.—On November. 7th the Secretary of the Admiralty 
announced that one of H.M. patrol vessels had been sunk on November 4th, after 
being in collision. One man was missing, presumed drowned. The next-of-kin 
had been informed. One of H.M. auxiliaries was sunk in consequence of a 
collision on November 5th. There were no casualties. 

Swepisu Fiert DemosiLizaATion.—On November 7th the Swedish Navy Depart- 
ment announced that steps were being taken to demobilize the Swedish Fleet. 


« Britannia’? TORPEDOED.—On November 11th the Secretary of the Admiralty 
made the following announcement :—‘ H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,’ Captain Francis W. 
Caulfield, was torpedoed on Saturday, November gth in the western entrance to 
Gibraltar States, and sank three and a half hours later. Thirty-nine officers and 
673 men were saved.” 

MINESWEEPER SuNkK.—On November 20th the Secretary of the Admiralty 
_ announced :—‘‘ H.M. paddle minesweeper ‘ Ascot’ was torpedoed and sunk with 
all hands on November roth by a German submarine off the north-east coast of 
Five officers, including two mercantile marine officers, and forty-seven 


England. 
men, including three mercantile marine ratings, lost their lives.” 

‘* AUDacIoUS ’? SINKING ANNOUNCED. — On November 14th the Admiralty 
announced that H.M.S. ‘* Audacious ’’ was sunk after striking a mine off the 


North Irish Coast on October 27th, 1914. This was kept secret at the urgent 
request of the Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet, and the Press loyally refrained 
from giving it any publicity at the time. 

‘* Campania’? SuNK 1n Coiision.—On November 22nd it was reported that 
the Cunard liner ‘‘ Campania’’ was recently sunk during a gale in the Firth 
of Forth, all on board being saved. She broke from her moorings and came into 
collision with a battleship, sinking before she could be beached. The ‘‘ Campania ” 
had for some time past been acting as a seaplane carrying ship. 


Norway’s Suippinc Losses.—On November 26th, according to an official 
announcement of the Christiania Trade Department the Norwegian mercantile fleet 
at the outbreak of the world-war comprised 3,405 vessels, with a gross tonnage 
of 2,656,708. At the conclusion of the armistice it consisted of 3,278 vessels, with 
a total gross tonnage of 1,895,966, a net decrease of 127 vessels and 760,742 tons. 


TrisuTeE TO Dover Patrot.—On December 12th Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
was presented with the honorary freedom of the borough of Dover. In answer 
to a tribute paid to him as leader of the Dover Patrol, Admiral Keyes highly 
praised the work of the officers and men of the Patrol, and gave details from 
enemy sources showing the correctness of the British claim in Channel destroyer 
actions as opposed to the statements that the enemy sent out at the time. The 
efforts of the Dover Patrol were so successful, he said, that the submarine- 
hunting flotillas lower down the Channel had complained very bitterly that the 
Dover Patrol were taking the bread out of their mouths. 


Danish TorrPepo Boat Minep.—On December 14th, while minesweeping in 
the Langeland Belt, the Danish torpedo-boat ‘‘ Svaerdfisken ” struck a German 
mine with her propeller. Three men were reported wounded and eight missing. 


“Saw Disco ’’ Sunx.—On July 21st the American Navy Department announced 
the arrival at an Atlantic port of 183 survivors of the United States armoured 
cruiser ‘‘San Diego,’’ sunk on July 19th ten miles off Fire Island. Admiral 
Gleaves declared that the casualties probably numbered forty-seven, including 
missing and injured. Admiral Palmer, Acting Secretary of the Navy, declared that 
the conduct of officers and men was in accordance with the best traditions of 
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the Navy. The casualties were later reported to number six. The report of the 
Court of Inquiry which investigated the sinking was that no blame attached to 
the captain or any of the personnel of the ship. 


AMERICANS IN BritisH Suips.—In the House of Commons on July 17th Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money, in giving the number of American troops transported from 
the United States to Europe in the second quarter of the year, said:—In April, 
117,212, of whom 50,084 were carried in British ships; in May, 224,345, of whom 
135,662 were carried in British ships; and in June, 276,372, of whom 145,210 
were carried in British ships. The aggregate for the three months was thus 
637,929, of whom..330,956 were carried in British ships. 


TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION.—Sir Leo Chiozza Money in the House of Commons 
on July 23rd, also said :— 

‘“‘ The organization of the transport of American troops across the 
Atlantic, which has been so successful that it is now proceeding at the rate 
of about 200,000 men per month in British-controlled ships alone, in addition 
to about 100,000 per month carried in American ships, has_ necessarily 
deprived the United Kingdom and her Allies of imports which otherwise they 
might have had, but shipping organization as a whole has been such that 
food and the materials of war have continued to be carried in adequate 

quantities, both for ourselves and for our Allies.” 


Unitep F.eets.—During July, Sir Eric Geddes, in making one of his periodical 
inspections of the naval establishments, was accompanied by Mr. Franklin Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the United States Navy. A visit was made to the 
South of Ireland, where British and American ships are united under the command 
of Admiral Sir Lewis Bayley. To a representative of the Press Mr. Roosevelt said 
now that the naval forces were wielded as a single weapon, there was no longer 
any possibility that the German submarine could become a decisive factor in the 
situation. In that limited sense it was already true that the submarine was 
mastered ; it could never again constitute a menace to the food supply of the Allies 
in Europe, nor interrupt the arrival of American troops. ‘*‘ We are bound to lose 
ships as long as there are submarines afloat,’’ said Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘ but they 
cannot make us lose the war.” 


GERMAN Excuses.—On July 28th, in the report of an interview with Admiral 
von Holtzendorff, Chief of the German Admiralty Staff, the Cologne Gazette 
published the following. It is an explanation of why the German submarines had 
failed to sink American transports :—‘‘ Owing to the great expanse of coast-line 
available for departure points, the irregularity of arrival, and the numerous ports 
of arrival, it is impossible to tell off enough submarines to the special work of 
attacking American convoys without interfering with the general purpose of the 
submarine campaign, which was largely intended to affect England’s situation 
after the war.’’ The decrease in sinkings, he explained, is due partly to differences 
in ‘* the number of submarines actually available at the time ’’ and partly to the 
season and weather conditions. 


BritisH Navy’s Assistance.—In a speech of July 29th, after he had paid a 
visit to the British Fleet, Mr. Franklin Roosevelt also said :— 


‘‘It was the assistance of the British Navy that had enabled so many 
American troops to be sent to France, while the American Navy had done 
all it could. Sixty per cent. of the troopships used in the conveyance of 
aaa troops to Europe had been British ships, convoyed by British men- 
of-war. . 
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““ Cyctops ” Lost.—On August 31st, Mr. Daniels, Secretary for the United 
States Navy, ordered the collier ‘‘ Cyclops ”’ to be struck off the Navy register, and 
the claims arising from the loss of the crew to be paid. The ship was last reported 
at Barbados, on April 4th, on her way from South America to the United States. 
She is believed to have encountered a cyclone and to have sunk. Fifteen officers, 
221 crew, and 57 passengers perished. 


AMERICAN DestTRoOYERS’ WorK.—Some figures were given on September 4th, 
illustrating the work done by the destroyers of the American Navy in European 
waters. The figures are for the three months of April, May, and June, of this 
year, and are those for one base only. g 


‘“ These destroyers, which form only a part of America’s fleet in 
European waters, escorted 121 troopship convoys, consisting of 773 ships, in 
that period. At the same time they escorted 171 merchant convoys, consist- 
ing of 1,763 ships. There are at present 155 ships flying the British flag 
carrying American troops exclusively. In August more than 250,000 American 
troops arrived in Europe. Of this number the American Navy convoyed 
34 per cent., the British 65 per cent., and the French 1 per cent. 


Aucust EMBARKATIONS.—The number of American troops embarked for Europe 
during the month of August was 313,000, of which 180,000 were carried in British 
ships. 


Transport Convoyinc.—During the month of September no less than 311,219 
American troops arrived in Europe. Of these, 153,246 were in France and 157,973 
in England. British ships or ships controlled by Great Britain carried 175,721, 
or 59 per cent. of the total. American ships carried 121,547, or 37 per cent., 
while the remaining 13,951, or 4 per cent., were carried by French ships. The 
grand total of American troops arrived in Europe to the end of September was 
1,766,160, who were carried as follows :—946,649 in British or British controlled 
ships, 785,311 in American ships, 32,547 in French ships, and 1,653 in Italian 
ships. The largest convoy into France for September carried 31,108, and the 
largest into England 28,873. To ensure the safety of American troops across the 
Atlantic, the convoying forces were distributed as follows:—The British Fleet, 
70 per cent.; the American Fleet, 27 per cent.; and the French Fleet, 3 per cent. 


AMERICAN ENCOUNTERS WITH ‘ U ”’-Boats.—Since May, 1917, and up to the 
date of the signing of the armistice, United States naval units engaged in 500 
encounters with enemy submarines. Forty-six of these were definitely successful, 
ten enemy submarines being sunk whilst many others were badly damaged. Two 
of the enemy craft were sunk off the coast of Ireland, one off Brest, one south 
of the Bay of Biscay, one off the coast of Spain, two in the attack on Durazzo, 
one in the Adriatic, and one at the entrance to the British Channel. The number 
ot sinkings were probably very much larger, the figures given being only those 
in which the sinkings were absolutely established. 


AMERICAN SHIPS RETURN Home.—Mr. Daniels, Secretary for the American 
Navy, announced on December 13th that every U.S. battleship in European waters 
would return to home waters, and would reach New York about December 23rd. 
A naval review would be held to celebrate their home-coming. Admiral Mayo, 
in command at Brest, had been instructed to return every vessel that could be 
spared. Many destroyers, converted yachts, and other craft would probably come 
with the bigger ships. 


AMERICAN DESTROYERS LEAVE QUEENSTOWN.—Twelve American destroyers, which 
. had been tracking down and destroying German submarines, left Queenstown on 
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December 16th for home. Before leaving they were wished ‘‘ bon voyage”’ by 
the British Admiral, and all the ships in the harbour rendered the honours of the 
sea with their syrens, steam whistles, and fog-horns. 


AnnuaL Report oF U.S. Navy.—Mr. Daniels, in his annual report to the 
Navy Department, recommended continued naval expansion to meet the demands 
of international police work, and paid a tribute to the British Navy’s loyal spirit 
of co-dperation. Although expressing the hope that the day is not far distant 
when the world will witness the end of competitive armaments, Mr. Daniels 
declared that navies will still be needed as an international police force, and also 
for the larger peace tasks of survey, discovery, and protection. Referring to the 
cordial welcome accorded by the British Grand Fleet to the American naval units 
in European waters, Mr. Daniels said:—‘‘ A great homogeneous fleet had been 
formed, and served as a splendid illustration of what can be done by team work 
between nations. The transport of two million Americans to Europe without the 
loss of a single east-bound ship was another result of this happy co-operation. 
The actual numbers of Americans transported in British ships was over a million. 
It was an invaluable and timely service, and was typical of Great Britain’s 
generous contribution of her great shipping facilities for the common cause.” 


The report shows that the additions to the American Navy during the last 
two years were two battleships, 36 destroyers, 28 submarines, 355 submarine 
chasers, and 13 minesweepers. The actual number of chasers in commission, 
including those delivered to France, was 406. On November ist there were 338 
American naval ships abroad, with 5,000 officers and 70,000 enlisted men. 


U.S. Snips at Porttanp.—On December 4th the United States battleships 
assembled at Portland to form an escort for President Wilson on his visit to 
Europe. Crossing the Atlantic, Mr. Wilson travelled in the ‘‘ George Washington,” 
accompanied by the battleship ‘‘ Pennsylvania’? and a flotilla of destroyers. The 


United States battleships ‘‘ New York,’’ ‘‘ Texas,’’ ‘‘ Arkansas,’’ ‘‘ Nevada,”’ 
‘* Wyoming,”’ and ‘ Florida ”’ arrived at Portland from the Firth of Forth. There 
were already in the Roads ‘‘ Oklahoma,”’ ‘‘ Arizona,’’ and ‘‘ Utah,’? and a number 


of destroyers. 


Mr. WILson’s Visit TO ENGLAND.—On December 26th the President and Mrs. 
Wilson crossed from Calais to Dover in the ‘‘ Brighton,’ passenger steamer. She 
was led from the French coast by the British destroyer ‘‘ Termagant’’ and 
escorted to mid-Channel by four French destroyers. There the escort was under- 
taken by six British destroyers. A division of motor coastal boats joined the 
flotilla of destroyers as Dover was neared, and circling above was a fleet of 
British and French aeroplanes. A similar escort was provided on Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson returning to France on December 31st, 1918. 


WORLD’S SHIPPING AND SUBMARINES. 


On December 6th a Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 9221) was issued giving par- 
ticulars of the effect of the war on the merchant shipping of the United Kingdom 
and of the world. The following table shows the amount of British and world’s 
tonnage lost through enemy action and marine risks from the outbreak of war 
to the end of October, 1918 :— 
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Period. British. Foreign. World Total. 
1914. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. ' 
August and September... 341,824 85,947 427,771* 
4th Quarter ... ae oe 154,728 126,688 281,416 
1915. 
1st Quarter... a nae 215,905 104,542 320,447 
and ~ 4, ss Je. oe 223,676 156,743 380,419 : 
3rd ‘> bea Be bee 356,659 172,822 529,481 ; 
4th so ee of: oe 307,139 187,234 494,373 | 
1916. ; 
Ist Quarter ... aes see 3255237 198,958 524,195 
2nd i a “ bee 270,690 251,599 522,289 : 
3rd - ores a cap 284,358 307,081 592,039 
4th a “ve : ee 617,563 541,780 1,159,343 
1917. 
1st Quarter... one i 911,840 707,533 1,619,373 
2nd, fis eee et 875,064 2,236,934 4 
6 -1@ wees nee tee 9525938 541,535 1,494,473 
4th ee soe ae 782,889 489,954 1,272,843 
1918. 
1st Quarter ... ae ces 697,668 445,068 1,143,336 
2nd * Bee ee =i 630,862 331,145 962,007 
3rd a Se sem ne 512,030 403,483 915,513 
October Te oe ee 83,952 93,582 1775534 





Totals 9,031,828 6,021,958 15,053,786 





* This figure includes 210,653 gross tonnage interned in enemy ports. 
The next table shows the output of merchant shipbuilding in the United King- 
dom and the world (excluding enemy countries) since the outbreak of war up to 
the end of October, 1918 :— 





Dominions, 
Period. U.K. Allies and World Total. 
Neutrals. 

1914. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 
August and September _... 253,290 337310 1,012,920 
4th Quarter ... eae oe 422,320 

1915. 
1st Quarter ... te ae 266,267 
2nd ss bee 26s = 146,870 
3rd oe oe oe yt 145,070 551,081 1,202,000 
4th - bs 92,712 

1916. 
1st Quarter ... sh is 95,566 
2nd ok = os. eae 107,693 
3rd i - oe ye 124,961 1,146,448 1,688,000 
4th “a = bes 5s 213,332 

1917. 
1st Quarter ... an ee 246,239 340,807 587,046 
2nd ne es ate see 249,331 4359717 685,048 
3rd re bee see pes 248,283 426,778 675,061 
4th e ee Fei be 419,621 571,010 990,631 

1918. 
1st Quarter ... os AS 320,280 550,037 870,317 
ana sf, i oe ae 442,966 800,308 1,243,274 
3rd - ee ae es 411,395 972,735* 1,384,130 
October oe ae ie 136,100 375,000* 511,100 














Totals 4,342,296 6,507,231 10,849,527 











* Provisional figures 
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RUSSIA. 

GERMAN WaRSHIPS IN SounD.—On July 24th it was reported from Stockholm 
that on the previous day a flotilla of German destroyers, torpedo-boats, and sub- 
marines, escorting an armed cruiser and a hospital ship, passed the Sound going 
north. The night before the force had anchored off Halmstad outside territorial 
waters. Swedish coastguards noticed that numerous aeroplanes were carried on 
deck. 


BaTTLesuip ‘‘ RHEINLAND”’ ReEFLOATED.—On August 4th a Berlin telegram 
published by the Dutch Press stated that the battleship ‘‘ Rheinland,” which 
stranded on a rocky island in the Gulf of Finland, had been refloated and had 
arrived at a German port. 


Tue Russian FLeeT.—On September 3rd a Petrograd telegram to the Rheinisch- 
Westfalische Zeitung was published stating that all the Baltic Fleet, with the 
exception of the bigger war vessels which were at Kronstadt, was at anchor in 
the Neva. 


NavaL ATTACHE MurRDERED.—On September 5th it was announced that the 
British Embassy at Petrograd had been forcibly entered by Bolshevist troops on 
August 31st. A gallant attempt to defend the Embassy was made by Captain 
Cromie, R.N., who was appointed Naval Attaché in January of this year and 
who was formerly in command of the British submarines in the Baltic. He 
killed three of his assailants before he was struck down, his body afterwards 
being barbarously mutilated. The Embassy papers were sacked and destroyed. 


British DemManp.—On September 4th a telegram was dispatched to M. Tchit- 
cherin, the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs under the Soviet Government, which 
included the following :—‘‘ We have received news that an outrageous attack has 
been made on the British Embassy in Petrograd, that its contents have been 
sacked and destroyed, that Captain Cromie, who tried to defend it, was murdered, 
and his body barbarously mutilated. We demand immediate reparation and the 
prompt punishment of anyone ‘responsible for, or concerned in, this abominable 
outrage. .... 


Russian ExpLanaTION.—A Reuter telegram stated that the following excuse 
for the outrage has been published in a Russian paper :— 


‘“The reasons for the search of the British Embassy were that the 
Moscow authorities had received an important report regarding the connection 
of various counter-revolutionary organizations with the British Government 
and the British Embassy. As the main threads of the conspiracy organiza- 
tions led back to the British Embassy, detectives were sent to Petrograd 
to investigate. Commissioner Hillier was instructed to carry out the search 
and the arrests. It was reported that discussions between the counter- 
revolutionaries were to take place, and Savinkov and Filonenko were supposed 
to be hidden in the Embassy. Accompanied by a detachment of scouts, 
Hillier proceeded to the British Embassy, the lower parts of which he 
succeeded in entering without resistance. When, however, the party entered 
one of the rooms in the first floor shots were fired, killing one of the scouts 
and wounding another. Hillier went with a detachment of scouts into the 
next room, where he arrested a person whose identity is unknown. The 
fight in the corridor continued, however, and the scouts were obliged to 
fire, when the naval attaché, Captain Cromie, was killed. Policemen then 
entered the Embassy and arrested forty persons, one of whom is Prince 
Shakhovsy. It is further alleged that weapons and compromising documents 
were found. Great importance is attached to the search.’’ 


ApMIRAL Razvozorr KILLep.—On September 2oth it was reported that Admiral 
Razvozoff, ex-commander of the Baltic Fleet, had been murdered in Petrograd. 
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FLEET’s MoveMENT.—On September 24th, it was reported from Rome that the 
former Russian Black Sea Fleet, which the Germans had concentrated in the Sea 
of Marmora, had suddenly left and returned to the Black Sea. 


ALLIES AT VLADIVosTocK.—It was reported from Vladivostock on August 3rd 
that a British contingent had landed at that port, and that the troops had received 
a favourable and friendly reception. On August 11th the first Japanese contingent 
under General Otani was reported to have arrived at the port, and later on 
contingents of French, Italian, and American troops were reported to have arrived. 
These detachments of an expeditionary force were preceded and convoyed by 
Allied naval divisions. Landings of the Allied troops at other portions of the 
littoral were also announced, and their junction with the Czecho-Slovak forces and 
Russian units with whom they were to co-operate. 


THe Murman Coast.—Reference was made in the August number of the 
JournaL to the subject of the Allied intervention on: the Murman coast, and early 
in July it was announced that British and French warships were in Murman ports, 
and that preparations were being made for assisting the local Russian authorities to 
maintain their independence. On August 8th the following notice was issued by 
the Press Bureau :— 


“ Allied forces, naval and military, with the active concurrence of the 
Russian population, landed at Archangel on Friday, August 2nd. Their 
arrival was greeted with general enthusiasm by the inhabitants.’’ 
It had been previously announced that the object of these expeditions was to 
prevent Germany from establishing on the Russian coast bases for the supply of 
her submarines; to keep open the road of communication between Russia and the 
West; and to save the remainder of the war material that the Allied ships took 
there for the use of the Russian Army. 


ALLIES AT ARCHANGEL.—The occupation of Archangel was effected with 
practically no opposition, a detachment from the Fleet having previously occupied 
the Island of Modyugski. An advance was made south of the town along the 
Vologda Railway. The announcement was made on September 12th that 
American troops landed from American warships were co-operating with the 
Allies at Archangel and on the shores of the White Sea. On September 16th-17th 
a successful operation by naval units and Allied troops was carried out on the 
River Dwina. This resulted in the sinking of two enemy ships, the capture of 
three guns, and the infliction of heavy loss. It was further announced officially on 
October 6th that fighting had taken place both on the Archangel and Murmansk 
Fronts, and that the Allied troops had gained further successes. 


MINESWEEPERS LEAVE FOR Battic.—On November 25th the advanced units of 
the British squadron for the Baltic set out for Kiel from Granton Naval Base. 
They consisted of a flotilla of the ‘‘ Hunt’’ class of minesweepers named after 
famous hunting-packs, and were named the ‘‘ Muskerry ”’ (flagship), ‘‘ Cottesmore,”’ 
‘** Cotswold,”’ ‘‘ Pytchley,”’ ‘‘ Holderness,’’ ‘‘ Tadworth,” “‘Garth,”’ and ‘‘ Haythorp.”’ 


ARRIVAL AT COPENHAGEN.—On November 28th the British squadron consisting 
of thirty large and smali ships anchored outside the harbour of Copenhagen. It 
was commanded by Admiral Edwin S. Alexander-Sinclair, who flew his flag in the 
‘“* Cardiff,’ and other ships of the squadron were the cruisers ‘‘ Ceres,’’ ‘‘ Calypso,”’ 
“* Cassandra,”’ ‘‘ Carradoc,’’ and a large number of destroyers and minesweepers. 


SQUADRON OFF THE CouRLAND Coast.—On December 5th a telegram from 
Meme! (East Prussia) announced that the British squadron which arrived off the 
coast of Courland on December 3rd was intended to take part in any Allied action 
against the Bolshevists. 
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Loss or ‘‘ Cassanpra.’’—On December 6th the Admiralty announced :— 
‘*H.M.S. ‘ Cassandra’ (Captain E. C. Kennedy, R.N.) struck a mine in the Baltic 
just before midnight on December 4th and sank at 1 a.m. on December sth. 
Eleven men are missing, presumably killed by the explosion. All the remainder 
of the officers and crew were saved by our destroyers.”’ 


BritisH AT Revat.—On December 12th it was reported from Helsingfors that 
a British squadron of three cruisers and three destroyers had entered Reval on 
the previous day. 


CapTURE OF Two BOLSHEVIK SHiIps.—On December 27th the Admiralty issued 
the following :—‘‘ Captain B. S. Thesiger, H.M.S. ‘ Calypso,’ reports having 
captured two Bolshevik destroyers, one of which was engaged in bombarding a 
lighthouse in the vicinity of Reval. The officers and men were taken prisoners. 
No casualties have been reported in H.M.S. ‘ Calypso.’ ”’ 


FRENCH SHIPS AT COPENHAGEN.—On January 1st a message from Copenhagen 
announced the arrival there of the French squadron, consisting of the cruiser 
‘* Montcalm ”’ and four torpedo-boats, under the command of Captain de Roquefeuil. 


MurMaN Force Active.—On October roth an official report stated :—‘‘ Allied 
forces operating from Kem, on the White Sea, 300 miles south of Murmansk, 
have now cleared central and southern Karelia of enemy patrols and driven them 
back across the Finnish frontier. In these operations a large quantity of bombs, 
ammunition and material has been captured, including twenty-eight boats, three 
machine-guns, and 600 rifles. On the Archangel front Allied forces have occupied 
Kadish, on the Yemtsa River, fifty miles south of its confluence with the Dvina, 
and have advanced six miles south along the railway.” 


River Dvina Ficutinc.—On November 11th the Allied forces on the River 
Dvina were heavily attacked by the Bolshevists after a bombardment from guns 
mounted on river boats. The enemy attacked our position on front and flank and 
at one time penetrated to the villages in rear and up to the gun positions. 


NavaL Guns ON RIVER Crart.—On November 1gth a telegram from a corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press at Archangel, dated the 14th, said :—‘‘ Ever since 
the latter part of September the Bolshevists have been stubbornly trying to drive 
the Allies and their Russian supporters from the Dvina above the confluence of 
the Vaga, the comparative freedom of the river from ice being a great help to 
their gun-boats. Apparently they possess a great supply of river craft on which 
they mount naval guns brought from Petrograd, and as long as these gun-boats 
are able to move the Americans and British are fighting at great odds. The enemy 
infantry, however, is no match for ours, and their losses in killed, wounded, and 
captured have been at least five times our own.” 


HONOURS FOR ARCHANGEL FIGHTING.—On December 12th, in a grant of honours 
to the Navy for certain undertakings, the Admiralty made the following state- 
ment :—‘‘ Modyugski Island, at the sea end of the channels leading to Archangel. 
was captured on August ist, 1918, after the batteries had been silenced by the 
Allied warships, and the town of Archangel was occupied on August 2nd, the 
Bolshevik forces being quickly and efficiently overcome and driven out of the 
vicinity. Following these operations, a River Expeditionary Force was organized 
with local craft, armed and manned by Allied crews, and this expedition succeeded, 
in co-operation with the military forces, in clearing the River Dvina and the 
River Vaga of hostile craft up to the time when Allied ships had to be withdrawn 
to avoid the ice, several of the principal enemy vessels being destroyed.” 
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MEDITERRANEAN, BLACK SEA, AND ADRIATIC. 


In connection with the advance of General Allenby’s troops in Palestine, the 
following were some of the incidents of naval co-operation reported :— 


Warsuips aT Beirut.—On October roth the War Office issued a communiqué 
announcing that French and British naval light forces had entered the port of 
Beirut on October 6th, finding the town evacuated by the enemy. 


OccuPaTION OF BeIRuT.—On October 7th a message from Paris stated that 
the French Minister of Marine had received the following despatch from Admiral 
Verney, the senior naval officer on the coast of Syria:—‘t The French Naval 
Division in Syria entered the port of Beirut about 6 o’clock on the morning of 
October 7th, amid the indescribable enthusiasm of the population.”’ 


FRENCH AT ALEXANDRETTA.—On November 3rd a communiqué concerning the 
operations of the French Syrian Naval Division, issued from Paris, said :—‘‘ On 
October 14th our destroyers went to Alexandretta, where the Turkish flag flew 
on the Konak. Our destroyers opened fire and the flag was lowered. The popula- 
tion, who were crowded on the bank, made signs of welcome. To avoid useless 
bloodshed, an armistice having been already presented by Turkey, the division was 
ordered not to occupy the place, but to cruise in front of it.” 


FRENCH TRAWLER Minep.—On November 6th the French trawler ‘‘ Pavot,”’ 
engaged in minesweeping in the Gulf of Alexandretta, struck a mine and sank. 
Four seamen were killed. 


GENERAL ALLENBY AND NAvaL Hetp.—In his despatch on the Palestine campaign, 
published on December 31st, 1918, General Allenby pays the following tributes to 
the British, French, and Italian naval forces :—‘‘ My thanks are due to the Royal 
Navy for its assistance in arranging and securing the landing of supplies at the 
various harbours along my line of advance, and to the French Navy for valuable 
information gained in the reconnaissance of the northern ports. The Italian 
detachment carried out to my entire satisfaction the task allotted to it, and 
throughout the operations gave valuable and loyal assistance.” 


CapturRE OF Mecca.—On December 2oth a narrative by a naval correspondent 
of The Times with the Army of the King of the Hedjaz gave a brief account of 
the help given to the Arabs by the British Navy, notably in the capture of Jiddah, 
the port of Mecca. On June oth, 1918, the garrison of Mecca fell into the hands 
of the Arabs and the siege of Jiddah began. The supporting British warships 
were an old light cruiser and three Indian Marine ships mounting 4.7-inch guns, 
but they could not approach nearer than 2,000 to 3,000 yards. At night occasional 
shots were fired into the Turkish trenches. At sunset on June 16th, after a seaplane 
had bombed and machine-gunned the town, the Turkish general hoisted a white 
flag and the Arabs entered the town. ‘‘It should be remembered,” adds the 
writer, ‘‘ that the Arab campaign, ending with the Emir Feisul’s gallop through 
the streets of Damascus, was rendered successful largely because the Red Sea 
was held under the sway of the White Ensign.’’ 


Tue DarDANELLES Forts.—After the armistice was signed by Turkey with the 
Allies, it was announced on November 7th that preparations had been made to 
transfer British and French troops by sea from the Balkans to occupy the forts 
in the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 

ALLIED ARMADA AT Mupros.—On November 8th Mr. G. Ward Price reported 
that there was a great gathering in Mudros Bay of the Navies of the four Allies: 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Greece. He said:—‘‘ The Turks have sent us 
plans of their minefields and are already beginning to help clear them in the 
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Straits.”? On that day a landing was made in Gallipoli by six British airmen, 
who came down at Galata, and on November goth British troops landed on the 


Peninsula. 

MINESWEEPING IN THE STRAITS.—On November 6th it was reported that the 
Allied Fleet was minesweeping in the Dardanelles, and that a large force of the 
latest minesweepers had been sent out by the British Admiralty for the purpose. 
On November goth the French Ministry of Marine announced that minesweeping 
was actively continuing in the Dardanelles, and that it would not be completed 
for several days. 

BRITISH COMMISSIONER APPOINTED.—On November 11th it was announced that 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe, K.C.B., C.V.O., had been 
appointed High Commissioner at Constantinople for the purpose of maintaining 
contact with the Turkish Government during the transitional period, and of 
protecting British subjects and interests in Turkey. Rear-Admiral Richard Webb, 
C.B., was appointed Assistant High Commissioner. 

ALLIED SHIPS AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—On November 11th a Paris message stated 
that the French destroyer ‘‘ Mangini’? and the British destroyer ‘‘ Shark ’’ had 
entered the Dardanelles on the previous day on their way to Constantinople. It 
was announced later that the French ship ‘‘ Oriane’’ reached Constantinople on 
November 8th. At 3.15 p.m. on November toth the first British destroyer arrived 
at the Golden Horn. 

ALLIED FLEETS AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—QOn November 13th the Admiralty 
announced that the Allied Fleets passed through the Dardanelles in fine weather 
on the previous day. British and Indian troops, occupying the forts, were paraded 
as the ships passed. The Fleets arrived off Constantinople on the 13th. 

THe FRENCH SQuADRON.—The French force under the command of Admiral 
Amet, whose flag was hoisted on board the battleship ‘‘ Diderot,”’ consisted of 
the battleships ‘‘ Mirabeau,” ‘‘ Vergniaud,”’ ‘‘ Justice,’ the cruisers ‘‘ Jules 
Michelet ’’ and ‘“‘ Ernest Renan,’’ with six destroyers. 

Tue BritisH Force.—The British vessels, under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe, which arrived off Constantinople at 7.30 on the 
morning of November 13th, were the battleships ‘‘ Superb,’”’ flagship, the ‘‘ Teme- 
raire,”? bearing General Sir Henry Wilson, commanding the garrisons of Allied 
troops in the forts of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, the ‘‘ Lord Nelson ”’ 
and ‘‘Agamemnon,’’ with several cruisers, destroyers, and other craft. The 
French, Italian, and Greek squadrons arrived later, and the Allied Fleets anchored 
in the Gulf of Ismid. 

Tue ‘‘ GorsBen.’’—On arrival at Constantinople it was found that the Turkish 
warship ‘‘ Goeben”’ was lying in Stenia Bay, in the Bosphorus. She had a 
Turkish crew on board under a Turkish Admiral, Arir Pasha. When the Germans 
left her on November 3rd they took with them all the plans of the ship and her 
engines, so that the Turkish crew on board could only find out details of her 
mechanism by actual inspection. The Germans also took away all fire-control and 
other scientific instruments. 

FRENCH COMMISSIONER APPOINTED.—On November a8th it was announced that 
Vice-Admiral Amet, commanding the French Squadron at anchor in the Bosphorus, 
had been appointed High Commissioner of the French Republic to the Ottoman 
Government. 

TURKISH FLEET INTERNED.—On December 5th the Admiralty announced that 
all the Turkish warships had surrendered to the Allies and were interned at the 
Golden Horn, Constantinople. The surrendered ships included the ex-German 
battle-cruiser ‘‘ Goeben,”’ lying at Stenia, in the Bosphorus. 
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JAPANESE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. — On December 6th the Japanese cruiser 
‘‘ Nisshin,”’ flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Sato, with two destroyers, arrived at 
the Golden Horn. 

BritisH Marines Lanpep.—On December 26th a telegram to the Greek papers 
from Constantinople stated that in consequence of the situation in the Turkish 
capital the British High Commissioner had ordered a detachment of marines to 
be landed from the British squadron. 


Warsuirs FoR Back SEA.—On November 20th the work of sweeping the 
Bosphorus for mines was completed, and the following Allied warships were 
detached from the naval forces opposite Constantinople to carry out missions on 
the coasts of the Black Sea:—The French destroyer ‘‘ Dehorter ”’ and the British 
destroyer ‘‘ Beaver’? to Sulina and Kilia; the Italian torpedo-boat ‘‘ Angelo 
Bassani’’ and the British destroyer ‘‘ Nereide’’? to Varna; the French cruiser 
‘Ernest Renan,’’ the British cruiser ‘‘ Liverpool,’’ and the British destroyers 
“Yarra ’’ and ‘‘ Torrens,’”’ to Novorossisk, Poti, and Batum; and the French cruiser 
‘* Jules Michelet,”’ the British cruiser ‘‘ Sentinel,’’ and two destroyers, to Trebizond, 
Samsun, and Sinope. 


ALLIED SQUADRON aT Opessa.—On November 29th a Kieff telegram said that 
an Allied squadron consisting of the British battleship ‘‘ Agamemnon,” with one 
British and one French destroyer, arrived at Odessa on November 26th. 


THe ALLIES aT SEBASTOPOL.—On November 26th a British destroyer entered 
Sebastopol. On the following day the Allied squadron anchored off the town. 
This force, under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe, 
consisted of the British battleships ‘‘ Superb’? and ‘‘ Temeraire’’; the French 
battleships ‘‘ Justice ’’ and ‘‘ Démocratie,’’ the former flying the flag of Admiral 
Lejay; the Italian battleship ‘‘ Roma ”’; the British cruisers ‘‘ Adamant,’’ ‘‘ Canter- 
bury,’’ and ‘‘ Galatea ’’; the Italian torpedo-gunboat ‘‘ Agordat ’’; eleven destroyers, 
of which seven were British, including two from the Australian Navy, the ‘‘ Swan ”’ 
and ‘‘ Parramatta,’ two were Greek, and two, the ‘‘ Bisson ’’ and the ‘‘ Dehorter,”’ 
were French; and one British submarine. 


Brack Sea FLeet Vesse_s.—Immediately on the arrival of the Allied warships 
the Russian ships which had been in the hands of the Germans were surrendered 
to the Allied naval representatives. These consisted of the battleships ‘‘ Volya”’ 
(formerly the ‘‘ Imperator Alexander III.’’), six destroyers, and four German 
submarines, three of which were to be sent to Ismid, in the Sea of Marmora. 
In addition to the ‘‘ Volya’”’ there was found the Dreadnought ‘‘ Imperatritsa 
Maria,’’ which had been sunk during the Revolution in 1917 and was being 
raised, and one Dreadnought at Nikolaieff, not completed. 


NavaL Scrap on CaspraN.—On December 8th, while patrolling the northern 
waters of the Caspian Sea, two British armed ships engaged three Bolshevist 
armed ships. Three hundred rounds were fired by the enemy. One of the British 
ships was hit, but the damage was immaterial, and the three enemy vessels hastily 
retired. As the result of this scrap, the Allies obtained command of the Caspian 
Sea, and communications were opened with Baku and Krasnovodsk, from which 
places supplies were sent to General Malleson’s forces operating in Transcaspia. 


FreNcH aT Opessa.—On December 29th it was reported that a force had been 
landed from the French ships at Odessa with the object of preserving order in 
the town. Some fighting was also stated to have taken place, and casualties were 
incurred by the French troops. 


GERMAN Suips Se1zep.—On October 15th it was announced that at a meeting 
of the Spanish Cabinet it had been decided to replace the Spanish tonnage 
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torpedoed since August 14th by the German steamers “ Erithia,’”? ‘‘ Euphemia,”’ 
‘* Oldenburg,”’ ‘‘ Klio,’’ ‘‘ Mathilde,’ ‘‘ Trenfocal,’? and ‘‘ Rudolph,’’ aggregating 
21,600 tons. 

SPANISH STEAMSHIP TORPEDOED.—On October 18th it was reported from Madrid 
that the Spanish steamship ‘‘ Maria,”’ registered at Bilbao, had been torpedoed 
in the Mediterranean whilst on a voyage in ballast to Sfax (in Tunis) to take 
on board a cargo of phosphates. There were no lives lost. 

ANOTHER ‘‘ U ’’-Boat OuTRAGE.—On November 11th, the day that the armi- 
stice was signed, it was stated from Madrid that a Spanish fishing vessel with 
a crew of three was struck by three shells from a German submarine two miles 
off Cape Roche, in the neighbourhood of Conil. One man was wornded. 


Enemy Suips 1n Spain.—On November 13th a message from Cadiz reported 


the arrival there, in accordance with the terms of the armistice with Germany, 


of a British destroyer from Gibraltar for the purpose of taking possession of five 
German and three Austrian vessels which had been lying there since the com- 
mencement of the war. 


BOMBARDMENT OF Durazzo.—On October 3rd Signor Orlando announced in 
the Italian Chamber that on the day before Italian battleships and British cruisers 
appeared before Durazzo and, under the effective protection of Italian and Allied 
torpedo-boats and American submarine chasers, passed through the minefields, 
eluded submarine attacks, approached close to the harbour works, and fiercely 
bombarded them until the destruction of the base and the Austrian ships moored 
there was complete. ‘‘ Our ships,’? the Premier continued, ‘‘ despite the enemy’s 
fire, audaciously dashed to the attack and fired torpedoes against an Austrian 
destroyer and steamer, while another vessel, recognized as a hospital ship, ‘was 
left alone. British and Italian airmen co-operated. Other Italian and Allied 
naval forces took up stations against ships which might emerge [from Pola, 
Fiume, or Cattaro] to aid Durazzo. No loss was suffered by the fighting units 
except slight damage caused by a torpedo from a submarine to the stern of a 
British cruiser, which, however, continued to take part in the fight and returned 
under her own steam to the base.”’ 


AUSTRIAN AccouNnT.—The Austrian official account, issued later, was as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ On Wednesday about thirty enemy ships and a large number of airmen 
bombarded Durazzo for two hours. Damage unimportant. An attempt made to 
penetrate into the harbour with torpedo-boats and gliding boats failed under the 
fire of our defences. One gliding boat was sunk.’’ 


FURTHER DetaiLs.—On October 7th a message from Rome gave further details 
of the bombardment :— 


The expedition included three Italian battleships and three British cruisers 
with smaller craft. Advancing behind its screen of mine-sweepers, the flag- 
ship approached within about 11,000 yards of Durazzo and then turned 
southwards, parallel with the coast, and exactly at midday fired a broadside 
and passed on. All the other big vessels followed suit. The Austrian 
batteries replied, but their shells either fell short or too far. A cruiser was 
turning into the firing position when a torpedo struck. her far forward. 
The cruiser, steering by the alternate use of her engines, was brought 
round again, and the captain got her into the firing position and opened fire 
‘‘as arranged.’’ A swarm of some fifteen or sixteen American and British 
chasers and other light vessels scurried after the submarines and disposed 
of both. While this pursuit was going on a group of four anti-submarine 
launches went within 900 yards of the quayside in the centre of Durazzo, 
under Commander Bertonelli, and attacked two Austrian destroyers and a 
torpedo-boat which were trying to slip out of the harbour. One destroyer 
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sank, and another, badly hit, ran ashore to avoid sinking. One of the 
launches then attacked and torpedoed a large Austrian armed transport and 
sank her. Aerial reconnaissance carried out five hours later reported Durazzo 
as destroyed. 

Iranian Navat Activity.—On October 23rd a statement issued by the Chief 
of the Italian Naval Staff said :—‘‘ Yesterday a torpedo squadron appeared at the 
entrance to the small port of San Giovanni di Medua (Albania) and successfully 
countered the lively fire of the coastal batteries and groups of machine-guns. 
A torpedo-boat belonging to our flotilla, commanded by Naval Lieutenant Ruggeri, 
boldly entered the harbour and torpedoed the only vessel to be found there, subse- 
quently regaining the open sea without sustaining any damage.” 


‘* Virisus Unitis ’? Sunk.—On November ist the following official communiqué 
was issued from Rome :—“ Last night Engineer-Commander Raffaele Rossetti and 
Medical Lieutenant Raffaele Paolucci got into the inside roadstead at Pola. With 
great daring, at a favourable moment towards dawn, they sank the Dreadnought 
‘ Viribus Unitis,’ the flagship of the Austrian Fleet.” 

OccuPaTION OF TRIESTE.—On November 2nd Italian troops landed at Trieste. 
The Italian tricolour was flown from the castle of the Buon Consiglio and on 
the tower of St. Giusto. The first Italian warship to enter Trieste was the Yarrow- 
built destroyer ‘‘ Audace.”’ 


FiuME AND Porta Occupiep.—On November 6th it was reported that an Italian 
Naval Division was in occupation of the Port of Fiume, and that the Gulf of 
Sebenico-Vecchio had also been occupied. On November 5th Vice-Admiral Cagni, 
at the head of naval and military detachments, arrived in Fasana roads and entered 
Pola. 

IraLIAN ARMISTICE PRoTEST.—On November goth the following official news was 
transmitted through the wireless stations of the Italian Government :— 

To the authorities who are in possession of the Austro-Hungarian Fleet. 

The ninety-six hours which were laid down having elapsed at 3 p.m. 
to-day, November 8th, I declare that some of the naval clauses of the 
Armistice Treaty stipulated for by the Plenipotentiaries of the Allied Powers 
and of the United States of America on the one side, and accepted by the 
Plenipotentiaries of Austria-Hungary on the other side, have not been 
complied with. 

Information has not been supplied concerning the location and move- 
ments of Austro-Hungarian ships. Plans of the minefields and barriers 
have not been communicated. The merchant ships of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers have not been handed over. The part of the Navy which 
had been agreed upon has not been surrendered. 

The above facts constitute a complete breach of the agreement solemnly 
stipulated for by the Armistice Convention. 

(Signed) Thaon di Reval, Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Navy. 


FRENCH WARSHIP MOVEMENTS.—On November 14th the French Ministry of 
Marine reported the following movements of French warships:—The armoured 
cruiser ‘‘ Waldeck-Rousseau ’’ anchored at Cattaro on November toth. Rear- 
Admiral Faton arrived at Venice on November 11th with the armoured cruiser 
‘** Trident.’’ The torpedo-boat ‘‘ Pierrier ’’ is off the Syrian coast at Latakié. It 
was also stated that the ‘‘ Curie,’’ the submarine which entered the port of Pola 
in 1915 and had to surrender owing to the failure of her electric power, has been 
recovered at Cattaro and will be despatched to Corfu. 

Detaics oF ‘‘ Virisus Unitis ’? Destruction.—On December 3rd the Chief of 
the Italian Naval Staff issued an official statement on the destruction of the 
‘“‘Viribus Unitis,’’ from which it appeared that the boat used by Rossetti and 
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Paolucci, was small and carried a motor, driven by compressed air, and two 
torpedoes, which could be attached to the hull of enemy ships. To enter Pola 
the boat had to pass through seven barriers. Commander Rossetti swam to the 
battleship and attached a torpedo to its hull. The officers were discovered, and 
made prisoners. Shortly afterwards the torpedo exploded and sank the “ Viribus 
Unitis.”’ 

AUSTRIAN MONITORS SURRENDERED.—On January sth, 1919, a telegram from 
Budapest announced that three British naval officers had arrived there to take over 
monitors from Hungary. The vessels were taken to Belgrade. 
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Sites of unusual artillery activity marked *; enemy reports in [ ]. 





OCTOBER Ist—3ist, 1918. 
BRITISH-FRENCH FRONT. 


1st, British.—N. of St. Quentin. Right. Advanced on high ground E. of 
Lavergies, entered Joncourt, stormed Estrées and defences, cleared high ground 
S. of Le Catelet. Centre. Crévecoeur, Rumilly, rising ground N. and E., severe 
fighting. Left. Cambrai—Sensée, hard fighting. E. of Tilloy, Blécourt, progress. 
4 p.m., 32nd Division attacked Fonsomme—Beaurevoir: captured Sequehart, 
Prunelles: breached defensive line. Cleared Joncourt. Australians cleared 
defences S. of Le Catelet, Gouy. At dusk, N.Z., Scots, English captured Créve- 
coeur, Rumilly, high ground N. and E. Several hundred prisoners. 

French.—St. Quentin. 1st Army penetrated to Canal. N., reached Canal, 
Tronquoy—Rouvroy. S., penetrated Hindenburg line 2 miles E. of Gauchy. 
Vesle, enemy retired S. bank Aisne. 3rd Army occupied Maizy, Concevreux : 
further N. gained Meurival, Ventelay, Bouvencourt, Trigny, Chenay, Nerey St. 
Thierry : reached outskirts St. Thierry front. Since 30th, 2,100 prisoners, 20 (10 
heavy) guns. Champagne. In Aisne Valley, 4th Army captured Autry, Autry 
Wood, Vaux-les-Mourons: further N., reached S. outskirts Challerange, penetrated 
Orfeuil Woods. Numerous prisoners, guns, etc. Americans advanced in Argonne 
Forest: further E., passed Cierges, reached Exermont—Gennes road. 

Belgian.—With French advanced towards Hooglede, Roulers. British occupied 
Ledeghem: crossed Lys, Wervicq—Comines. 

2ND, Britishi—Night 1st—2znd. Cambrai. Canadians captured Neuville St. 
Remy suburb, high ground W. of Ramillies. znd, N.E. of St. Quentin, pressed 
back from Sequehart. N. of Crévecceur, W. of Cambrai, fighting. S. and N. of 
La Bassée Canal, enemy retired : followed closely. Evening, N. of Cambrai, attack 
repulsed. ' 

French.—Night 1st—2znd. In St. Quentin, enemy thrown ' back to E. bank 
Canal. Aisne—Vesle. Captured Pouillon, Thil, S. outskirts Villers Franqueux, 
St. Thierry massif. N. of La Neuvillette, reached Bétheny. 2nd, St. Quentin 
cleared: reached Isle suburb: further ‘S., carried Moy, advanced on Ithancourt. 
N. of Vesle. Captured Roucy, Guyencourt, Buffigneureux, Villers Franqueux, 
Couroy: reached S. outskirts Cormicy, Loivre. Occupied W. bank Canal—ILLa 
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Neuvillette, Courcy. Champagne. S.W. of Orfeuil, progress: gained footing on 
heights S. of Monthois. 

Belgian.—British captured Gheluwe, Bizet, La Flanque Farm (N. of Houplines). 

3RD, British—Night 2nd—3rd. Lens—Armentiéres, enemy retired. Reached 
Cité St. Auguste—Douvrin—E. of La Bassée—E. of Aubers—W. of Grenies Wood. 
ard. Dawn. Sequehart—Canal N. of Bony, attacked on 8-mile front. Right. 
English, Scots of 32nd Division recaptured Sequehart, repulsed attack. Centre. 
‘*An English division’? stormed Ramicourt, Wiancourt. 2nd Australian Division 
breached Fonsomme—Beaurevoir line W. and S.W. of Beaurevoir. Both divisions 
reached W. outskirts Montbrehain, captured high ground S.W. of Beaurevoir. 
Left. English, Irish forced Scheldt Canal, captured Gouy, Le Catelet, high ground 
E.: repulsed attack. Over 4,000 prisoners. N. of Scarpe. Cleared Lens: reached 
Avion-——Vendin-le-Vieil—Hantay—Wares—Herlies—E. of Grenies Wood. Reached 
Armentiéres. 

French.—Night 2nd—3rd. Vesle. Captured Loivre: N. of La Neuvillette, 
attack repulsed. Champagne. Captured Challerange: woods S.E. of Orfeuil, 
3 attacks broken. 3rd. St. Quentin, Lesdins, Sequehart, violent fighting. Isle 
suburb, progress E. 100 prisoners. N.W. of Reims, captured Cormicy. Cham- 
pagne. With Americans carried Blanc Mont, Medéah Farm (3 miles N.W. of 
Somme Py). 2,800 prisoners. 

Belgian.—With French reached outskirts Hooglede, Hooglede—Roulers road. 
W. of Roulers, attacks broken. Now 9g miles advance on 25-mile front. Lys, 
occupied Armentiéres—Wervicqg. 10,500 prisoners (over 200 officers), 350 guns, etc. 

4TH, British.—Night 3rd—4th. Beaurevoir, S. outskirts Cambrai, N.E. of 
Epinoy, progress. N. of Scarpe. Oppy—Méricourt, progress. Reached E. of 
Lens, Vendin-le-Vieil—Wingles—Berclau—Fournes-en-W eppes—Houplines. 4th. 
E. of Beaurevoir, N. of Gouy, Le Catelet, progress. 800 prisoners. LLens—Armen- 
tiéres, enemy retired: reached Wavrin—Erquinghem. 

French.—Night 3rd—4th. St. Quentin. E. of Lesdins, progress. N.W. of 
Reims. E. of Canal, Bétheny, progress. Champagne. N.W. of Blanc Mont, 
Medéah Farm, progress with Americans. 4th. N. of St. Quentin. Captured 
Chaudun Vert, several strongly fortified woods. Gained footing Lesdins, captured 
Morcourt : attacks repulsed. 400 prisoners, 4 heavy guns. Champagne. Advanced 
2 miles N. of Auberive, 5 miles N. of Somme Py: captured Vaudesincourt, 
Dontrein, St. Souplet, Grand Bellois Woods. Further E. reached outskirts St. 
Etienne-a-Arne. Orfeuil Plateau: captured Orfeuil. Challerange mutually evacu- 
ated (‘‘ under intense fire’’). W. of Meuse. Americans advanced line }—3 miles. 
Captured Hill 240 (N. of Exermont), Gesnes, Fleville, Clerchy, La Forge. S. of 
Freret Wood, drove enemy back to Kriemhilde position. 

5TH, British._—Night 4th—sth. N.W. of Le Catelet, progress. 5th. La 
Terriére Plateau (Le Catelet—Crévecceur), enemy retired. Reached E. of Canal. 
captured plateau, section Hindenburg system. Over 1,000 prisoners. Australians 
captured Montbrehain, repulsed repeated attacks: 500 prisoners. After all-day 
fighting, English captured Beaurevoir. Further N. captured Aubencheul-au-Bois. 
high ground N. 

French.—Night 4th—sth. N. of St. Quentin, captured woods and height # 
mile S.E. of Chaudon Vert. N.W. of Reims. Crossed Canal at several places, 
reached outskirts Bermericourt. Since 1st, 2,500 prisoners, 31 (20 heavy) guns. 
Champagne. Enemy evacuated E. part ‘‘ mountain region.’’ Reached heights 
800 yards S.E. of Moronvillers. Croix-des-Soudans (S. of Monthois), attack 
‘*smashed.”?” Enemy reinforced. Orfeuil—Monthois, ‘‘ obstinate fighting.” 
sth. Enemy retired on 28-mile front towards Suippe—Arnes. Occupied Brimont 
Fort, Moronvillers Ridge: surrounded Nogent l’Abbesse massif: passed Orainville 
— Bourgogne—Cernay-lez-Reims—Biene—Bethanville. Further E. occupied whole 
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course of Arne. Crossed Suippe at Orainville, Arne at several points. S. of 
Ailette. Italians reached plateau N.E. of Lacourt, Soupir-de-Soupir, captured 
trenches on Croix-sans-Téte, Metz Farm, heights. N. of St. Quentin, fighting. 
E. of Lesdins, progress. 

6TH, British—S.E. and N. of Aubencheul-au-Bois, progress: 400 prisoners. 
N. of Scarpe, captured Fresnoy. 

French.—Night 5th—6th. Suippe, pursuit continued. Crossed Aisne Canal 
near Sapigneul, approached Aguilcourt: further E., Aumenancourt-le-Petit. 
Captured and passed Nogent l’Abbesse massif. Reached N. of Pomacle, Lavannes, 
and Epoye. Occupied Pont Faverger—Suippe. Reached crests N. of Arnes. 
Several hundred prisoners. 6th. N. of St. Quentin. Morcourt—Sequehart : 
captured Remancourt, Tilloy Farm, several fortified woods. Hundreds of prisoners. 
N. of Reims, reached Suippe at numerous points. On S. bank, several attacks 
heavily repulsed: gained S. outskirts Aguilcourt, Bertricourt. N. of Suippe. 
Forced passage E. of Orainville, captured Pont Givart Cemetery. After ‘‘ no less 
severe fighting ’’ reached outskirts Bazancourt, Boult-sur-Suippe. Gained ground 
Betheniville. N. of St. Clément-a-Arnes, ‘‘ very strong ’’ attack repulsed. Argonne 
Forest—Meuse. Americans captured Chalet Chéhéry, heights W. of the Aire. 

7TH, British.—Night 6th—7th. Extended positions N. of Aubencheul-au-Bac, 
N.E. and W. of Oppy. 7th. N. of Scarpe, line advanced on 4-mile front. 
Captured Biache St. Vaast, Oppy: over 100 prisoners. N.E. of Epinoy (Cambrai), 
N. of Aubencheul-au-Bois, progress. Montbrehain, N. of Beaurevoir: English, 
Americans took over 230 prisoners. 

French.—Night 6th—7th. St. Quentin. Several attacks broken: Tilloy Farm, 
‘‘ slight advantage.’’ Suippe. Fighting, notably Bertricourt: further E. captured 
St. Masmes. N. of Arne, entered Hauvine. 7th. St. Quentin, since 6th over 
soo prisoners. Arne. St. Etienne lost, recaptured: 100 prisoners. Further’ W. 
carried fortified system S. outskirts l’Isle-sur-Suippe, reached edge St. Etienne-sur- 
Suippe. Forced 2 crossings near Aumenan le Petit. Captured Berry-au-Bac. 

8TH, British.—St. Quentin—Cambrai. 4.30 a.m. 3rd, 4th Armies attacked on 
20-mile front, average depth of advance 3 miles. Right. 30th American, 6th, and 
‘‘another English division ’’ captured high ground S.E. and E. of Montbrehain, 
Beauregard. 3oth. American division captured Brancourt, Prémont, cleared 
numerous farms. English, Scots, Irish of 25th and 66th Divisions captured Serain. 
Centre. Welsh, English of 38th, '21st Divisions pierced Beaurevoir—Masniéres 
‘‘line,’”? captured Malincourt, system W. of Walincourt. Welsh captured Villers 
Outreaux : ‘‘ obstinate resistance.’’ 37th, N.Z. Divisions pierced same line, advanced 
E. N.Z. stormed Lesdain, Esnes. Left, 2nd, 3rd; 63rd Divisions pressed back 
Séranvillers—Niergnies—Esnes Cambrai road: repulsed attack: captured Séranvil- 
lers, Niergnies: resumed advance. N. of Scarpe—beyond Oppy, cleared Fresnes— 
Rouvroy ‘‘ line ’”’; captured Fresnes-lez-Montauban, Neuvireuil. Evening. Progress 
E. of Sequehart, towards Bohain, Maretz. Reached W. outskirts Walincourt, 
gained La Targette—Cambrai road, captured Forcaville. ‘‘ Inflicted heavy defeat.” 
23 enemy divisions engaged, ‘severely handled.’? Over 10,000 prisoners, 100—200. 
guns. ; 

French.—Night 7th—8th. * N. of St. Quentin. Suippe. Reached outskirts 
Condé, entered Isles-sur-Suippe, captured Bazancourt: violent attacks repulsed. 
8th. N.E. of St. Quentin. With British attacked on 6-mile front: ‘ stubborn 
resistance.’’ Captured Fontaine Utert, Bellecour Farm (500 prisoners). Reached 
S.W. outskirts Essigny-le-Petit : captured wood E. of Tilloy, Hill 134, Couvroy. 
1,200 prisoners. N. bank Suippe. Orainvillers, Pont Givart, Bazancourt, ‘‘ power- 
ful” attacks repulsed. N. of Arnes. With Americans drove enemy back 2 miles 
N. of St. Pierre-a-Arnes. Right bank Aisne. Captured plateau N.E. of Autry, 
reached S. outskirts Langon: over 600 prisoners. Argonne—Meuse. Americans 
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captured Cornay: progress in Forest. E. of Meuse. With French attacked Caures 
—Haumont Woods: captured Consenvoye, Brabant, Haumont. 3,000 prisoners 
(over 1,600, 18 heavy mortars by French E. of Meuse). 
Belgian.—* Roulers, Clercken, Westroosebeke. 
otH, British.—Early. Canadians captured Ramillies, Scheldt Canal crossings, 
entered Cambrai from N.: 3rd Army from S. Afternoon. Reached Bohain— 
Busigny—Caudry—Cauroir. Somme—Sensée, rapid progress. 
Since August 21st, 3rd, 4th Armies pierced Hindenburg system 30—4o miles: 
110,000 prisoners, 1,200 guns. 
French.—Night 8th—oth. St. Quentin. Carried positions Harly—Neuville 
St. Amant, enveloped Neuville from N. * S. of Oise—Suippe. N. of Arnes, 
attacks repulsed. gth. St. Quentin. Enemy retired. ist Army pursued Somme— 
Oise. E. of St. Quentin—La Cateau Railway, gained Etaves Wood, Beautraux. 
Further S. reached Fontaine Notre Dame, captured Marcy. N. of Oise. Occupied 
Meziéres-sur-Oise. Advanced 5 miles E. of St. Quentin. 2,000 prisoners, etc. 
N. of Arnes. Attacks repulsed, progress towards Cauroy. Aisne. Carried Mont- 
cheutin, plateau, Grand Ham, Langon. Crossed N.E. of Montcheutin: captured 
Senuc. Over 600 prisoners, etc. 
10TH, British.—Night gth—1oth. Approached’ within 2 miles of Le Cateau. 
Caudry, fighting. E. of Cambrai, progress. Scarpe—Lens. Reached Vitry-en- 
Artois, Ilez-lez-Equirchin,. Rouvroy: gained Sallaumines, Noyelles. 1oth. 
Approached Wood E. of Bohain, entered Vaux Andigny. Reached the Selles. 
St. Souplet—Solesmes. Captured Le Cateau. W. of Solesmes, captured Avesnes, 
Rieux, Thun St. Martin: W. of Scheldt Canal, Estrun: S.E. of Lens, Rouvroy. 
Later. Americans cleared Vaux Andigny, St. Souplet. British crossed Selle N. of 
Le Cateau. W. of Solesmes, reached outskirts St. Vaast, St. Aubert. 
French.—Night 9th—1oth. E. of St. Quentin. Occupied Landricourt Wood : 
passed Beautraux, Fontaine Notre Dame. N. of Aisne. Captured Croix-sans- 
Téte Plateau: crossed Canal near Villers-en-Prayéres. Champagne. Captured Liry 
(23 miles N.W. of Monthois). 1oth. E. of St. Quentin, advanced 32 miles at 
certain points. Reached E. of Seboncourt—outskirts Bernoville—E. of Montigny- 
sur-Arronaise-—Bernot. Occupied Fieulaine, Neuvillette, Regny, Chatillon-sur- 
Oise, Thenelles, etc. S. of Oise, captured Servais: prisoners. Ailette—Aisne, 
enemy retired beyond Oise Canal. Captured Beaulne, Chivy, Verneuil Courtonne, 
Bourg, Comin. Crossed Aisne E. of Oeuilly, drove enemy N., occupied Pargnan, 
Beaurieux. N. of Berry-au-Bac, progress: prisoners. Champagne, enemy retired 
towards Aisne. Passed Liry, Monthois, Challerange: reached outskirts Mont 
St. Martin, St. Morel. Crossed Aisne, captured Termes. Occupied Grand Pré 
Station; numerous prisoners. Right bank Meuse, Americans cleared heights E. of 
Sivry: left bank, stormed Céte Dame Marie: severe fighting. Cleared Argonne 
Forest : reached Sommerance—Marcq—Cheviéres—opposite Grand Pré. Over 1,000 
prisoners. 
11TH, British.—Night 1oth—11th. N. of Cambrai. Hem Langlet, prisoners. 
_ Progress N. of Scarpe, towards Ilez-lez-Equirchin : E. of Sallaumines: E. of Lens, 
along N. bank Haute Deule Canal. 11th. Selle, Bohain—Solesmes, strong 
resistance. E. of Selle, near Le Cateau, attacks repulsed: captured Briastre. 
Selle—Scheldt Canal. Captured Iwuy, progress E.: attacks repulsed. W. of 
Scheldt Canal, captured Fressies. N. of Sensée, enemy ‘‘ hastened withdrawal.’’ 
Scarpe—Quiéry-la-Motte, rearguards driven from N. part Drocourt—Quéant line. 
Captured Sailly-en-Ostrevent, Vitry-en-Artois, Ilez-lez-Equirchin, Drocourt, Fou- 
quiéres. Americans captured Escaufort, St. Benin, St. Souplet. Since October 
5th, 1,900 prisoners. 
French.—Night r1oth—11th. N. of Aisne. Occupied Chivy, Moulins. Italians 
reached Chemin-des-Dames S. of Courtecon: road now held to Cernay-en-Laonnois 
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heights. Champagne. St. Etienne—Boult-sur-Suippe, gained N. bank Suippe: 
occupied Varmeriville, Vaudétrée, St. Vastes. Further E. captured Senide, Mont 
St. Martin, Corbon, Brieres. 11th. Suippe—Arnes, enemy retired on 37} miles 
front. Crossed the Suippe: captured Bertricourt, Auménancourt-le-Grand, Bazan- 
court, Isles-sur-Suippe, St. Etienne-sur-Suippe : whole of 1st position N. of the Suippe. 
Passed Grands Susages Woods : approached Woods W. of Mesnil l1’Epinois : reached 
Hondilcourt, Sault St. Remy, on the Retourne. Further E. occupied La Neuville, 
Cauroy, Machault, Contreuve, St. Morel, Savigny-sur-Aisne: reached outskirts 
Bignicourt, Visle-sur-Retourne, Mont St. Remy, Ste. Marie, 2 miles S.W. of 
Vouziers. Chemin-des-Dames. Captured Cuissy-et-Geny, Jumigny, Paissy Wood: 
reached road towards Ailles. Italians occupied Vendresse-en-Troyon, Troyon, 
Courtecon, Cernay-en-Laonnois. Infantry advance over 64 miles at certain points. 
Meuse—Argonne. Americans captured Molleville Farm. N. of Consenvoye Wood : 
passed Soret Wood, approached Landres-et-St. Georges. St. Juvin. Now 8,000 
' prisoners (over 2,300 by French). 

Belgian.—* Roulers, attack repulsed. 

12TH, British.—Night 11th—12th. N. of Sensée. Captured Hamei, Brebiéres, 
Cuincy: reached E. of Henin Liétard, W. outskirts Annay. 12th. Selle. Le 
Cateau—Solesmes, fighting. N.W. of Solesmes, drove rearguards from St. Vaast, 
St. Aubert, Villers-en-Cauchies, Avesne-le-Sec. Further N. cleared Sensée Canal : 
captured Arleux, Corbehan : approached Canal W. of Dovai. E. of Lens. Captured 
Montigny, Harnes, Annay: sharp fighting. 

French.—Night 11th—12th. Champagne. Gained line of the Retourne, 
Pauvres—Vauziers road. 12th. Entered Vauziers. 4th Army completed liberation 
of Aisne bend, freed 36 localities, several thousand civilians. Now 21,567 prisoners 
(499 officers), over 600 guns, 3,500 machine-guns, etc.» 5th Army crossed the 
Retourne, advanced 6} miles. Captured Vieux-lez-Asfeld, Asfeld, S. outskirts 
Blanzy. Crossed Aisne. Geugnicourt, Neufchatel, fighting. | Approached Mont 
Prouvais (Aisne—Oise). Further enemy retreat. Occupied Ailette to N. of 
Craonne: further W., Chivy-les-Etouvelles—Bourgiginon—Faucoucourt—E. of 
Premont—E. of St. Gobain—W. of Berlancourt—W. of Deuillet. E. of Meuse. 
American progress in Caures Wood. Since September 26th, 17,659 prisoners. 

Belgian.—Roulers, 2 attacks repulsed. 

13TH.—British.— Night 12th—13th. E. of Scheldt Canal. Captured Montri- 
court, reached outskirts Lieu St. Amand. Douai. Captured Faubourg Esquer- 
chin, Douai prison, most of Flers. E. of Annay. Progress S. bank Haute Deule 
Canal towards Courriéres. Selle, fighting. Solesmes, enlarged bridgehead. On 
W. bank, Haussy, Saulzoir, progress. Lieu St. Amand, prisoners. Crossed Sensée 
Canal at Aubigny-au-Bac : 200 prisoners: pressed back. N.W. of Douai. Captured 
Courcelles-lez-Lens. Noyelle Godault: approached Haute Deule Canal—Vendin-le- 
Vieil. Prisoners. Later. * N. of Le Cateau. E. of Selle, Solesmes, Harpres, 
attacks repulsed: “stiff fighting.’’ 

French.—Night 12th—13th. Captured La Fére. Crossed La Fére—Laon road 
at Danizy, Versigny. St. Gobain massif: occupied St. Nicolas-aux-Bois, Suzy. 
N. of Ailette, Italian progress. Further E., occupied Aizelle—Berrieux—Amifon- 
taine. Aisne bend cleared. 13th. 10th Army entered Laon: 6,500 civilians freed. 
Line advanced Oise—N. of Ailette. E. of La Fére, occupied S. bank Serre to 
Courbes Station. Line now Couvron—Aumenancourt—Visaise—Aulnois-sous-Laon 
—Gezy—Marchais: further E., outskirts Sisonne Camp—La Malmaison—Villers- 
devant-la-Thour—Aire on Aisne Canal. Astride Meuse, Americans repulsed repeated 
attacks. 

Belgian.—Moorslede, attack repulsed. 

14TH, British—Night 13th—14th. S. and N. of Douai, progress. 14th. S. of 
Lys, progress : Erquinghem, Wez Macquart, prisoners. 
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French.—Night 13th—14th.  S. of Chateau Porcien, cleared S. bank Aisne 
Canal. 14th. Left bank Oise, Mont D’Origny, positions improved. S. of Serre. 
Occupied Monceaux-les-Loups, reached 3 mile S. of Assis-sur-Serre. With Italians, 
carried and passed Sisonne. Further E., N. bank Aisne, advanced beyond La 
Malmaison—Lor—Lethour—St. Germainmont (Asfeld): ‘‘ very lively resistance.” 
N. of Planzy, crossed Aisne at several points. N. of Verdun. Americans passed 


Cunel, Romagne. N. of Varamies, penetrated positions St. Georges, Landres. 


750 prisoners. 

Belgian.—5.30 a.m. Allies attacked on nearly 30-mile front Handzaeme Canal 
—Roulers Menin road. 2nd British Army (right) captured Rolleghemcapelle, 
Ledeghem, Moorseeles. 2,200 prisoners. Belgians (left, right centre) captured 
Rumbeke, Winkel St. Eloi, Ouckerne, Iseghem, Courtemarck, Handzaeme. 3,300 


French (centre) captured Geite, Hooglede, Gitsberg Plateaux, Beveren, 


prisoners. 
3—7 miles 


Hooglede, Geite, St. Joseph : at noon, stormed Roulers. 2,500 prisoners. 
advance. Nightfall, line ran Muishoek—Pereboom—W. edge Gits—Gitsberg— 
Beveren—Rumbeke—Iseghem—W. edge Gulleghem—N.W. edge Wevelghem—out- 
skirts Menin. 

15TH, British.—Pont 4 Vendin, crossed Haute Deule Canal: captured Este- 
velles, Marchin, Bauvin. Further N. Habourdin, progress. 

French.—Night 14th—15th. S. of Serre. Occupied Remies, Barenton Cel, 
Monceau-le-Wast. W. of Rethel, captured Nanteuil-sur-Aisne. Argonne. W. of 
Grand Pré, progress beyond Aisne: captured Olizy, Termes. 800 prisoners. 15th. 
N. of Oise. Aisonville, progress. Occupied S. bank Serre, and captured Poully- 
sur-Serre. N.E. of Marchain, progress: 400 prisoners. Meuse. Enemy rein- 
forced, ‘‘ stubborn resistance.’? E., with Americans, progress. W., Americans 
captured Hill 299 (changed hands 3 times): broke Kriemhilde Stellung lines at 
new points. Numerous prisoners. 

Belgian.—British reached Le Chat (on Courtrai—Ingelmunster road): captured 
Gulleghem, Heule: advanced to outskirts Courtrai. Occupied Menin, Wervicq: 
at latter, gained left bank Lys. Belgians reached outskirts Winjendaale Wood, 
Thourout. French reached outskirts Lichtervelde: further S., passed Roulers—. 
Lichtervelde Railway. With British, Belgians captured Windelhoek, Lindelede : 
reached Courtrai—Ingelmunster Railway. Now 12,000 prisoners, over roo guns. 

16TH, British.—Night 15th—16th. Douai—Lille, progress. Selle. Captured 
Haussy: over 300 prisoners. 16th. Douai—Lille. Reached Oignies—Carvin— 
Allennes-sur-Marie—Maugre—Copinghem : sharp fighting. Later. Haussy, pressed 
hack to W. edge. S.W. of Lille, progress. 

French.—Night 15th—16th. N. of Sisonne, progress. * N. of Asfeld, attack 
repulsed. St. Germainmont, captured Acy. 16th. N.W. of Sisonne, captured Notre 
Dame-de-Liesse: W. of Grand Pré, Talma. E. of Meuse. Americans reached 
summit Grande Montagne Wood: W. Céte de Chatillon, by nightfall Champig- 
neulle, Grand Pré: fighting. 

Belgian.—British cleared left bank Lys to N.E. of Harlebeke: crossed Menin— 
Armentiéres. Now over 4,000 prisoners, 150 guns. Belgians crossed Yser at 
Schoorbakke, advanced on Schoore : captured Keyem, reached Praet Bosch. Carried 
Wynenedaele Park and Chateau: reached Wynendaele Hooge (on Thourout— 
Bruges road). Thourout—Mendel. French captured Lichtervelde, reached out- 
skirts Coolscamp. S. of Lichtervelde—Thielt Railway. Belgians passed Ardoye : 
French reached Ardoye Park. Belgians reached Lys near Harlebeke. 

17TH, British—s5.20 a.m. With Americans attacked on g-mile front Bohain—- 
Le Cateau. Right. In conjunction with French N. of Oise, advanced over 2 
miles E. of Bohain: captured Andigny-les-Fermes. Centre. Carried whole line of 
Selle S. of Le Cateau: advanced E.: captured La Vallée Mulatre, L’Arbre de 
Guise. Left. Cleared E. part Le Cateau, reached Railway beyond town. 7 enemy 
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divisions identified. _ Over 4,000 prisoners, numerous guns. S. of Le Cateau. 
Americans penetrated 2 miles: stormed Molain, St. Martin, Riviére, L’Abre de 
Guise, 2,500 prisoners. Douai—Lille. Enemy retreat hastened. Entered Douai : 
broke resistance along Haute Deule Canal. 5th Army captured Lille. 

French.—Night 16th—17th. * Oise, Serre. 17th. © Oise—Andigny Forest, 
progress. Stormed Petit Verly, Marchavenne: reached N. outskirts Grougis, Aison- 
ville, approaches to Hauteville. Left bank, captured Mont Dorigny. 12,000 
prisoners. Aisne—Aire. W. of Grand Pré, attacks repulsed. N. of Olizy, pro- 
gress. Meuse. Grande Montagne Wood, Champigneulle, Loges. Wood, Americans 
broke attacks. Passed Grand Pré. 

Belgian.—Belgians entered Ostend : cavalry approached Bruges, occupied Ingel- 
munster. French captured Pitthem, Meulebeke, Wynghene, “ strong resistance ”’: 
reached outskirts Thielt. British occupied line of Lys N. of Courtrai: S. reached 
outskirts Tourcoing. 

18TH, British.—Night 17th—18th. N. of Cambrai. Crossed Sensée Canal : 
reached Douai—Denin road 4 miles S.E. of Douai: captured numerous villages 
N.E. of Lille, reached 1 mile from Tourcoing. 18th. Bohain—Le Cateau, captured 
Wassigny, Ribeauville, entered Bazeul. Over 1,200 prisoners, ‘‘some guns.” 
Sensée Canal—Lys, 5 miles advance. 1st Army captured Douai: advanced E. 
Line now Marguette-en-Ostrevent—Masny—Bersée—Futin—Sainghin—Ascq. 

French.—Night 17th—18th. * Right bank Oise. Oise—Serre, advanced from 
Choigny, Achery: occupied Anguilcourt. W. of Grand Pré—Vouziers heights, 
bitter fighting: crossed Aisne. Oise—Andigny Forest. Recaptured Mennevret, 
E. edge of Forest. Advanced 3 miles. Reached outskirts Hannappes, Grand 
Verly, Noyelles: carried Grougies, Aisonville, Bernoville: ‘‘ furious resistance.’’ 
Oise—Serre. Reached N. of Sery-les-Meziéres—outskirts Surfontrine—N. of Nouvin 
Catillon. 6 miles from confluence Oise—Serre occupied 10 villages. Over 1,500 
prisoners. Vouziers. Crossed Aisne on 3-mile front : reached heights E. of Vandy : 
captured several farms. Many hundred prisoners. Olizy—Grand Pré, progress. 
17th—18th, rst Army took 81 guns, etc. W. of Meuse. Americans captured 
Bathéville, entered N. edge Loges Wood. W. of Grand Pré, captured Talmar. 
Severe fighting. E. of Meuse, repulsed attack in Grand Montaigne Wood. 

Belgian.—N., Belgians reached Ostend—Dudenburg—Ettelghem—Varssenaere 
—St. André—St. Michel: E., E. outskirts Oostcamp, Riengbeke: S., captured and 
passed Oostroosebeke. S. of Lys. British crossed Courtrai—Mouseron Railway at 
several points. Afternoon, occupied Tourcoing, Roubaix. 

19TH, British.—Night 18th—1oth. N.E. of Bohain, captured Mazenghien, 
cleared Bazeul. N. of Sensée. Drove rearguards from Emerchicourt, Pecqen- 
court: established contact E. of Vred, Cattelet. Crossed Marcq between Saingkin 
—Chereng, approached latter. 19th. N. of Oisy, reached W. bank Sambre—Oise 
Canal, high ground W. of Catillon. Since 17th, 4th Army advanced 5—8 miles. 
3,000 prisoners, many guns. N. of Cambrai—Bavai road, enemy retired : occupied 
Saulzoir, advanced on Denain. N. of Sensée Canal. Entered Denain: reached 
Escaudin, Somain. 8th Division captured Marchiennes. Further E., line now 
Orchies—Cobrieux—Bourghelles—Tampleuve—Nechin. 

French.—Night 18th—19th. Oise. Reached Canal E. of Andigny Forest— 
Hauteville. Captured Hannapes, Tupigny, Noyales, most villages bordering Canal. 
Since 17th, over 3,000 prisoners, 20 guns, etc. Aisne. Cleared Aisne Canal—W. 
of Attigny: captured Ambly-le-Haut. roth. Oise. W. bank cleared: reached 
Canal Oisy—Hauteville. Opposite Andigny Forest, captured Etreux, Venerolles. 
tst Army captured Ribemont, Villers-le-Sec: further E. passed Fay-les-Noyers, 
Catillon du Temple. Serre. Pouilly—Sisonne marshes. 1oth Army attacked 
Hunding Stellung line. Penetrated ? mile on 3-mile front: captured Verneuil and 
mill, Chantaud Farm, Fay-le-Sec, Missy. Over 1,000 prisoners. W. of Barenton 
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Brook, attack broken Sisonne—ChAteau Porcien, ‘‘ lively struggle.”” W. of 
Chateau Porcien, reached ridge N. of St. Germainmont, 7oo prisoners. Vouziers. 
Stormed Macquart Farm, Hill 193. E. of Vandy. Captured and passed Chestres. 
Over 400 prisoners, Io guns, etc. Later. Serre—Aisne. Verneuil, St. Germain- 
mont, attacks repulsed. W. of Meuse. Loges Wood, heavy fighting. * N. of 
Verdun. 

Belgian.—Belgians occupied Zeebrugge, Heyst: stormed Bruges. Crossed 
Bruges—Ghent Canal: left reached Dutch frontier, right Aeltre. French carried 
Thielt and high ground near: ‘‘ stubborn resistance.’’ Line now Lootenhulle— 
Vynkt—Lys to Grammone—Gotthem—Wielsbeke. British cleared Courtrai, 
advanced 2 mile E. Reached Courtrai—Tournai road, nearly to Scheldt. Allied 
advance now 31} miles on 37} miles front: coast and W. Flanders liberated. 
Enemy abandoned all coast defence guns. 

20TH, British—2 a.m. Forced Selle, Le Cateau—Denain, cleared villages in 
valley, captured Solesmes, reached high ground E. overlooking Harpies Valley. 
** Determined opposition,’’ notably Solesmes, St. Python: attacks repulsed. Over 
3,000 prisoners, ‘“‘ some’’ guns. Further N. reached within 2 miles of Tournai. 
Line now E. of Denain—Bois-des-Eclusettes—Landas—Mouchin—Marqain. 

French.—Night 19th—2oth. * Serre—Aisne. 20th. E. of Verneuil. Crossed 
Chaltrud Brook, reached ridges W. of Grand Lup. Attacks repulsed.  E. of 
Vouziers. Reached outskirts of Perron: Landéves, Falaise, progress. 20 guns. 

selgian.—Belgians reached Deynze—Eecloo Canal: left on Dutch frontier. 
Occupied Knesselaere—Aeltre—Adegem—Bellem—Ursel. French crossed Lys: 
established bridgeheads Grammone—Peteghem, E. of Oyghem. British crossed Lys 
on whole front: right reached W. outskirts of Pecq (on Scheldt). Line now Pecq 
—St. Leger—Dottignies—Rolleghem—Vichte—Deerlyk—Drusch. Since 14th, 6,209 
prisoners, 169 guns. 

21sT, British.—Night 2oth—2ist. N. of Denain, approached St. Amand, line 
of Scheldt N. of Tournai. S.E. of Solesmes, attacks on Amerval repulsed. 21st. 
Early. Cambrai—Bavri road, attack repulsed. E. and N. of Denain. Approached 
under 2 miles of Valenciennes: reached La Sentinelle—St. Amand—Ronzy— 
Taintignies : occupied N. bank Scheldt, Pontachin—several miles N. 

French.—Night 2zoth—21st. * Serre—Aisne. 21st. Oise, no change. Oise—- 


Serre. Carried Mesbricourt, Richecourt: Lucy—Villers-le-Sec progress, heavy 
fighting: plateau E. of Vouziers, several attacks repulsed. 7 divisions identified. 
W. of Meuse. Americans captured Hill 297. Rappes Wood: 261 prisoners 


(6 officers), etc. Further W. progress N. of Bantheville Wood, N.E. of St. Juvin, 
E. of Meuse. * Caures Wood. 

Belgian.—Belgians cleared W. bank Lys Derivation Canal, Eede—S. of 
Meerandré: 200 prisoners. French repulsed attacks, improved bridgeheads. 
British reached Scheldt, Bailleul—Heighin inclusive : advanced ? mile Scheldt—Lys : 
‘lively resistance.”’ 

22ND, British.—Night 21st—22nd. Left bank Ecaillon progress: occupied W. 
part Thiant, Valenciennes—Tournai. Captured Orcq, Froyennes Wood: reached 
under 1 mile from Tournai. 22nd. Entered W. suburbs Valenciennes: N. deeply 
penetrated Raismes Forest towards Condé. E. of St. Amand occupied Hollain, 
Bruyelles, on Scheldt. N.W. of Tournai. Captured Froyennes: advanced towards 
Scheldt. Pont-a-Chin, fighting. Later. Valenciennes—Tournai. Captured Bruay: 
reached Bleharies, Espain, on Scheldt: sharp fighting. 

French.—Night 21st—22nd. * N. of Oise. Serre. Reached railway N.E. of 
Assis-sur-Serre, St. Jacques Farm (N.E. of Chalandry). * E. of Chateau Porcien. 
E. of Vouziers, attempt repulsed on Pardenne Farm. 22nd. Serre. Captured 
Chalandry, Grand Lup. Line now Serre to Mortiers—Froidmont—Cohartille—Buze 
Canal. E. of Vouziers, 2 attacks repulsed. Czecho Slovaks recaptured Terron, 
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‘* momentarily lost.” Alsace. N. of Thann, 3 attempts repulsed. Americans 
extended gains Hill 297. Repulsed attacks Rappes Wood. Further E. captured 
Forest Wood. 

Belgian.—Belgians crossed Lys Derivation Canal at several points: cleared W. 
bank except Ooverbroeck. S. of Deynze. French advanced nearly 2 miles on 
2$-mile front. Further S. crossed Lys at Vive St. Bavan. 1,000 prisoners. British 
established bridgehead on right bank Scheldt E. of Pecq. 

23RD, British.—Night 22nd—23rd. Sambre Canal—Scheldt, S. of Valenciennes, 
3rd, 4th Armies attacked. Before dawn, penetrated whole front : captured Pomme- 
reuil Forest, Romeries. Right. Gimbermont Farm, railway halt, strong resistance. 
Left centre. 5th Division stormed Beaurain. Left. Crossed Harpies, captured 
Vertain. 23rd. Positions carried to depth of over 3 miles. Bois l’Evéque, good 
progress by 25th Division. E. County troops, 18th Division, captured Bousies. 
English, Scots, 21st, 34rd Divisions captured Harpies crossings at Vendegies Wood, 
Vendegies. English, N.Z. on left, reached outskirts Neuville, high ground N.W. 
ond, 3rd Divisions captured Escarmain. Afternoon. Cleared Vendegies Wood: 
captured Neuville, Salesches, Beaudignies and crossing of Escaillon. Later. 
Vendegies, attack repulsed. Numerous prisoners, many guns. 

French.—Night 22nd—23rd. * Oise. |Serre—Souche, crossings opposed. 
Further E., Nizy-le-Comte—Le Thour, progress. 23rd. * Oise. Oise—Serre. 
N. of Catillon-du-eTemple reached outskirts Chevressis-les-Dames. Further E. 
captured Wood N.E. of Mesbrecourt Richecourt. 150 prisoners. E. of Aisne. 
Vouziers. Attacks on Terron, E. of Vandy, heavily repulsed. Oltzy—Grand Pré, 
captured Beaurepaire Mill. E. of Meuse. Americans captured Belleu Wood, 
penetrated Trayes, Wavrille Woods. Over 100 prisoners. W. of Meuse. Cleared 
Bantheville, ridge N.W. N. of Grand Pré, ‘‘ bitter fighting.’’ Argonne—Meuse, 
30 enemy divisions identified. E. of Meuse. Consolidated high ground Trayes 
Wood. 

Belgian.—French captured Wereghem. 200 prisoners. 

24TH, British.—Night 23rd—24th. N. of Valenciennes. Cleared Raismes 
Wood, captured Thiers Haute Rive, Thun. W. of Tournai, fighting: no change. 
24th. Battle front extended N. to Scheldt at Thiant: heavy fighting: advance 
continued. Right. 6th Division reached E. edge Bois d’Evéque, captured Ors. 
Further N. approached W. outskirts Mormal Forest, captured Robesart. Right 
centre. Le Quesnoy. Captured Poix-du-Nord, Les Tuileries: advanced towards 
Englefontaine. 37th Division captured Ghessignies: N.Z. captured Beaudignies, 
Escaillon crossing : several batteries, including heavy guns. Left centre. Captured 
Ruesnes, approached Le Quesnoy—Valenciennes railway N. Captured Bermerain, 
Vendegies-sur-Escaillon. Left. Forced crossing Escaillon, Verchain—Thiant : 
reached high ground E. 4th Division captured Verchain, Monchaux. 51st Division 
cleared E. bank river, captured Maing: ‘‘ particularly stubborn resistance.’’ Since 
vesterday over g,o0o prisoners, 150 guns. Line now Sambre-et-Oise, Canal E. of 
Le Cateau—W. edge Mormal Forest—near Le Quesnoy—Vendegies-sur-Escaillon 
—Maing on Scheldt Canal. Valenciennes—Tournai, progress. 

French.—Night 23rd—24th. Oise. E. of Grand Verly captured and held E. 
bank Sambre Canal. Oise—Serre. N. of Monbrescourt, “ lively fighting.’”? N. of 
Nizy-le-Comte, progress. * Plateau E. of Vouziers. 24th. Oise. Crossed Canal 
opposite Longchamps. Oise—Serre. Afternoon, advanced S. of Origny Ste. Benite 
—N. of Villers-le-Sec. On right, reached Ferriéres Farm on La Ferté—Chevressis 
road. Several hundred prisoners. * E. of Vouziers. W. of Meuse. Americans 
reached ridge N. of Bantheville. 170 prisoners. * Céte-de-Chatillon, Caures Wood. 
Later. Progress S. of Consenvoye—Damvillers road. Cleared Bormont Wood. 

Belgian.--Night 23rd—24th. * N. part Lys Derivation Canal, attack repulsed 
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251TH, British—S. of Scheldt. Captured Sepmeries, Querenaing: reached 
Le Quesnoy, Valenciennes road, N.W. Le Quesnoy—E. of Maing. Later, attacks 
repulsed. 


French.—Night 24th—25th. E. of Oise Canal. Longchamps—Noyales, 

2 attempts repulsed. * Serre—Souche. E. ‘of Rethel, carried Ambly Fleury: 
‘*determined defence.’’ 100 prisoners, etc. 25th. Oise—Serre, progress N. of 
Villers-le-Sec. | Captured Ferriéres Farm. strong centres of resistance: several 
attacks repulsed. 800 prisoners. Crossed Serre, Crecy—Mortiers: gained nearly 
1 mile N. bank. EE. of the Sauche, ‘‘ furious fighting.’? | Captured Vesle-et- 
Caumont, Pierrepont. Further E. reached outskirts Caumont Farm. Sisonne— 
Chateau Porcien, attacked: ‘‘ violent fighting.’? Left. Progress in woods fringing 
Sisonne—La Selve road. Towards E. captured St. Quentin-le-Petit : reached road 
thence to Banogne. Recouvrance. Captured S. outskirts of hamlet. Right. 
Penetrated positions along Condé-les-Herpy road. On Hill 45 gained lodgment 
Herpy Mill. Over 2,000 prisoners, 9 guns. E. of Rethel, cleared Ambly Fleury. 
105 prisoners (6 officers). E. of Meuse. Americans repulsed attacks Bormont— 
Trayes Woods. 4th attack gained ground E. part Belleu Wood. N.W. fighting 
all day. W. of Meuse. Advanced N.W. of Grand Pré. Entered S. part Bourgogne 
Wood. Repulsed attack Rappes—Bantheville Woods. 
Belgian.—Peterghem—Olsene. French reached Courtrai—Deynze road. N. of 
Vichte, progress. Lys—Scheldt. E. of Courtrai, French carried Zumte Chateau, : 
reached W. fringe Zumte. Occupied Blauwpoort Farm: advanced to Wareghem ! 
—Aseghem road. British captured Fooyghem, Ooteghem: continued advance on : 
Scheldt. ' 
26TH, British.—Night 25th—26th. Mormal Forest, captured Mont Carnel, ! 
Englefontaine. N. of Le Quesnoy—Valenciennes railway, progress. Valenciennes 
—Tournai, captured Odomez, Moulde. 26th. S. of Valenciennes, captured Artres, ' 
crossings of Rhonelle, Famars. E. bank Scheldt, approached S. outskirts Valen- ' 
ciennes. Repulsed attack Englefontaine. 1,000 prisoners. a 
French.—Night 25th—26th. * Oise—Serre. S. bank Serre, stormed Mortiers : 

167 prisoners (2 officers). E. of Souche, fighting, notably approaches to Petit 
Caumont: attacks repulsed. E. of river, Sisonne—Chateau Porcien, carried , 
‘* powerful positions.”? Banogne—Recouvrance—Herpy Mill. Advanced 2 miles at 1 
certain points on 43-mile front. Reached Recouvrance—Condé-lez-Herpy road: ; 
captured Herpy Mill, ‘‘ several centres of resistance.’? Over 2,300 prisoners. 26th.. 
Oise—Serre. Recaptured Pleine Selve, Parpeville, Chevresis-les-Dames: N. of 
Pleine Selve, approached Courjumelles. Numerous prisoners. Sisonne—Chateau 
Porcien, repeated attacks repulsed: notably Banogne, Herpy Mill. Since \ 
25th over 2,450 prisoners {51 officers). W. of Meuse. Americans advanced ‘ 
in Bourgogne Wood, reached Fumay. Broke attack Bantheville—Rappes Woods. : 
* Bantheville, E. of Meuse. Since September 26th over 26,000 prisoners, over 150 ' 
guns, etc. ' 
Belgian.—British captured Avelghem. 
27TH, British.—Night 26th—27th. * Railway N.W. of Le Quesnoy, attack tf 
repulsed. 27th. Englefontaine, Armes, attacks repulsed. Later, Famars. bo 
French.—Night 26th—27th. Oise—Serre, enemy withdrew N. Captured 
Mont D’Origny, Ste. Benoite, Courjumelle, Chevresis Monceau, fortified points 
between. Right, crossed Peron, captured Hill 117, Richecourt sugar factory. 
Serre. 1oth Army, supporting 1st, crossed river E. of Assis, penetrated trenches. ' 
E. of Sisonne. Marquigny Farm, ‘‘ shattered’’ attack. * Banogne—Manteuil. ' 
27th. Oise—Serre. Enemy retired on over 16-mile front: advanced over 5 miles. e 
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Left. Captured Boheries, Proix, Marquigny: reached outskirts Guise. Further S., 
Bertaignmont Wood—Landifey—Bertaignmont—W. of Foucouzy—Monceau-le-Neuf 
—Montigny-sur-Crécy, approached Guise—Marles road. Numerous prisoners, etc. 
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Since 24th, 3,700 prisoners, 20 guns, by 1st Army. Serre. Occupied and passed 
Crécy-sur-Serre. W. of Chateau Porcien, enemy abandoned Hunding position 
Herpy—Recouvrance. E. of Meuse. Americans captured Belleu Wood. W. of 
Meuse, repulsed attack N. of Grand Pré. 

28TH, British.—Night 27th—28th. Mormal, Raismes Forests, progress. 28th. 
S. of Valenciennes, line advanced Rhonelle—Scheldt. 100 prisoners. 

French.—Night 27th—28th. Oise—Serre. Occupied La Motte Farm (W. of 
Guise): reached W. approaches to Le Herie-la-Vieville : passed Monceau-le-Neuf : 
reached W. outskirts of Pargny-les-Bois. Serre. Captured Hill 123 (N. of Crecy) : 
further E. gained footing in trenches N. of Froidmont—Cohartille, attacks repulsed. 
E. of Rethel. Americans advanced 3 mile near Forest Farm (E. of Attigny). 
172 prisoners (4 officers). 28th. E. bank Oise. Desperate fighting opposite Grand 
Verly. Further S. reached ‘‘ vicinity of river.’? Captured strong points N.W. of 
Guise. E. of Peron, N.E. of Pargny Wood, progress. W. of Chateau Porcien, 
advanced N. of Herly. E. of Meuse. Americans repulsed attack Belleu Wood. 

Belgian.—French passed Pedeghem—Waereghem Railway. 

29TH, British —N.E. of Englefontaine, 7o prisoners. N. of Famars, attack 
repulsed. 

French.—Night 28th—29th. * Oise, Grand Verly. Captured work S. of Guise 
Castle, etc. Further S., passed Louvry Farm. N. of Monceau-le-Neuf, progress. 
29th. * Oise—Aisne, Crecy-sur-Serre. W. of Chateau Porcien, 5th Army attacked 
on 7}-mile front, St. Quentin-le-Petit—Herpy. Left, approached Hill 137 (W. of 
Banognes): centre, carried Recouvrance road: right, carried and passed Hill 156, 
advanced E. Over 650 prisoners. Meuse. * Belleu, Dormont Woods, N. of 
St. Juvin. 

Belgian.—No_ change. 14th—27th, 18,493 prisoners, including 331 officers 
(7,962 by Belgians, 5,354 by British, 5,177 by French). 509 (110 heavy, 48 heavy 
coast) guns (247 by Belgians, 211 by British). Since September 28th, over 30,000 
prisoners. 

30TH, British.‘ Nothing to report.” 

French.—Night 29th—3oth. N. of Guise, captured Beaufort Farm (W. of 
Lesquielles). E. of Monceau-le-Neuf, progress. 30th. N. of Guise, captured 
several trenches, approached Guise—La Herie-la-Vieville. | Banogne—Herpy, 
progress. N. of Chateau Porcien. W. of St. Fergeux, Hill 145, attacks repulsed. 
E. of Meuse, Americans captured Ancreville. 

31sT, British. Night 30th—31st. Raismes Forest, progress. 

French.—Night 30th—31st. * Oise. Aisne—Serre, W. of St. Fergeux, attaclx 
repulsed. In 2 days: 1,453 prisoners by 5th Army. 31st. W. slopes St. Fargaux 
Plateau, fighting: 120 prisoners. Oise. During October 1st Army took 10,387 
prisoners (204 officers), 113 guns, etc. 

Belgian.—Allies attacked. British captured Anseghem, Gyselbrechtegem, reached 
Elseghem : cleared Scheldt, Berchem—Meershe. French carried Anseghem Chateau : 
reached Eekhout—Mooreghem. Belgians captured Waereghem, reached Nokere. 
1,000 prisoners, etc. 

During October, British took 49,000 prisoners (1,200 officers), 925 guns, 7,000 
machine guns, 670 trench mortars, ‘‘ enormous ”’ material, etc. 

During August—October, British took 172,659 prisoners (3,957 officers), 2,378 
guns, over 17,000 machine-guns, over 2,750 trench mortars, etc. 


ITALIAN FRONT. 


Monte Solarola. * Val Stizzon, attack repulsed. 
Asiago Plateau. 7 Allied raids: 491 prisoners (10 officers). 





4TH. 
11TH. 





13TH.—Night 12th—13th. Piave. Attempted crossing at Zenson broken. 
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20TH.—* Asiago Plateau, Monte Grappa, Piave. 

21st.*—Monte Tomba—Monfenera, Piave. 

23RD.—Night 22nd—23rd. Monte Sisemol. Raid by French: 23 officers, 707 
other prisoners. S. of Asiago, by Gloucesters: 5 officers, 220 other prisoners. 
N. of Monte Val Bella, 100 prisoners. 

24TH.—Night 23rd—24th. Piave. 1oth Army, under Lord Cavan, attacked. 
sth British division captured N. part Grave-di-Papadoli Island: 360 prisoners. 
24th. Monte Grappa. Captured and held ‘“ important points ’’ (Solarola, French 
Sisemol), N. bank Ornic (Alano basin). Since 23rd, 84 officers, 2,791 other 
prisoners. 

25TH.—N.W. of Monte Grappa, attacks repulsed, gains extended. Now 47 
officers, 2,102 other prisoners. 

261H.—Night 25th—26th. Piave. Island cleared. 350 prisoners. 26th, 6 a.m. 


British repulsed attack. Monte Grappa, Asolone, Perpica, Solarola, attacks 
repulsed. 514 prisoners. 
27TH.—E. bank Piave. toth Army attacked. Right. 11th Corps reached 


Roncadelle—Ormelle—Tempio—Borgo Bianchi—Rai. Centre. 14th British Corps 
captured Tezze, Borgo Malanotte. Left. 18th Corps attacked N. 6.15 p.m., line 
S. of Stabiuzzos—Polo-di-Piave—Borgo—Malanotte—Lasega—Tonon. 121 officers, 
5,620 other prisoners (3,520 by 14th British Corps). 29 guns (6 g-inch howitzers 
by 23rd British Division). 

28TH.—Night 27th—28th. 8th, 12th Armies crossed Piave (Val Dobbiadene— 
Soligo mouth). N. of the Ornic, progress. 28th. Piave. 8th, 12th Armies 
captured first lines: 1oth entered San Lucia (British), Vazzola: approached the 
Monticano. 

29TH.-—Piave, left bank cleared Val Dobbiadene heights—Treviso Oderzo Rail- 
way. 12th Army carried Dobbiadene heights: 138th French, Monte Pinar : occupied 
Sernaglia Plain. Reached outskirts Quero: captured Sesugina, Monte Cosen 
(2 miles N. of Dobbiadene). 8th Army carried Col Fosco, entered Susegana. 
ioth Army. 11.15 a.m. British forced passage Monticuno, N.E. of Vazzola. 
Reached Roncadelle—Ormelle—Fontanelle—Montecuno to Ramera. Now 1,102 
prisoners (345 officers: 246 officers, 5,930 other prisoners by British 14th Corps). 
3rd Army crossed Piave at San Dona. 4th Army progress Perpica, Col dell’ Orso. 
Col d’Echelle, Col del Rosso, attacks repulsed. Left bank Ornic, captured Alano. 

30TH.—8th Army captured Conegliano, Vittoria. Heads of columns reached 
Sercavelle—Vosago—Oderzo. Cavalry entered Sacile. 1oth Army reached 2 miles 
E. of Ormelle—W. edge Lutrano—Alvina—Cadogne—Vendemaino: British 14th 
Corps, Francenigo. Northampton Yeomanry took over 200 prisoners, 12 mountain 
guns. 3rd Army carried Ponte-di-Piave. British occupied Asiago. Now 33,000 
prisoners, hundreds of guns. 3 enemy divisions identified of 8 lately on W. front. 

31sT.—12th Army cleared Monte Cosen: Quero Gorge, fighting. 8th Army 
captured spur Follina basin—Piave: occupied Serravelle: advanced on Consiglio, 
Pordenone Plains. 1oth Army reached the Livenza, Sacile—Brugnera. Now 
13,000 prisoners. 3rd Army, progress. Czecho Slovaks engaged. Grappa. 4th 
Army carried Col Caprile, Col Bonato, Asolone, Monte Pressolan, Solarola, Monte 
Spinoncia. Now 50,000 prisoners, over 300 guns. 6th Army entered into action 
“at end of” Val Brenta. 


BALKAN FRONT. 


(After the conclusion of the armistice on September 30th, hostilities continued 
until the expulsion of the German-Austrian troops from occupied territories.) 

1st.—Albania. Italians reached Fieri—the Semeni—Yanitsa—Buvalitsa—Zita 
heights (near the Osum). 
2ND.—Occupied and passed Berat. 
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3RD.—Crossed Semeni, advanced on Lyushna (35 miles S. of Durazzo): from 
Berat, on Elbasan. 

4TH.—Reached Lindas (15 miles S. of Elbasan). Serbia. Vranje (35 miles N. 
of Uskub), French, Serbs drove Austro-Germans N. 1oo prisoners. 

5TH.—Albania. Serbs occupied Dibra (on frontier, 30 miles N.W.W. of 
Ochrida). 

6TH.—Leskovatz (N. of Vranje), French, Serbs took 1,500 Austrian prisoners, 
12 (6 heavy) guns. French captured Kacanik (on Uskub—Pristina road): German 
convoy, Ioo prisoners (5 officers), 30 guns. 65,000 Bulgars surrendered. 

7TH.—Italians occupied Elbasan. 

8tH.—Serbs captured Leskovatz, Vlasotintse (10 miles E.): 500 prisoners. 
French advanced on Mitrovista: 100 prisoners, 27 (11 heavy) guns. 

gTH.—Serbs reached Toplitza River, Selichevista massif (63 miles S. of Nish). 
Now over 3,000 prisoners, 5 more guns. 

10TH.—French occupied Pristina. S. of Nish, Serb progress. Since September 
15th, including 11th German-Bulgar Army, 90,000 prisoners (1,600 officers), over 
2,000 guns, etc. 

12TH.—Serbs captured Nish: on Nish—Pirol road, reached Prokoplie, Mero- 
sina, Mramor. French cavalry entered Bela Pelanka. Albania. Italians captured 
Kavaia. 

13TH.—N. of Nish. Serbs captured heights dominating S. Morava River: 
4 guns. Albania. Italians captured Paljamaj, Sasso Bianco heights (Durazzo) : 
Elbasan—Tirana, forced Krava Pass. 

14TH.—Italians entered Durazzo, Tirana (20 miles E.).' Serbs carried Veliki 
Yestrebatz massif: reached Morava Valley, Drenovatz, Buyinar (12} miles N. of 
Nish). Numerous prisoners, 32 guns. French, Greeks occupied Kursumpolie. 

I5TH.—Serbs captured Kressibaba heights, Alexinatz (20 miles N. of Nish), 
Yestrebatz heights (W.), Zlotare. 32 guns. French cavalry occupied Pirot. 

16TH.—French captured Ipek (Montenegro). Serbs captured Krushevatz (N.W. 
of Nish), approached Stalatz. French approached Kniajevetz (N.E. of Nish). 

17TH.—Morava Valley. Serbs reached Parachin: from Krushevatz to 30 miles 
of Kragvievatz: in Timok Valley to 50 miles of the Danube. 

18TH.—French, Serbs occupied Kragvievatz, advanced on Zaietchar (at con- 
fiuence Morava—Timok, 25 miles from Danube). Serbs forced Bevan Pass (N. of 
Alexinatz): occupied Sakobanja (W. of Krushevatz): approached Trestenik 
(W. Morava). 

19TH.—French, reached Danube near Vidin. Serbs carried Zaietchar: reached 
6 miles beyond Parachin. W. of Zaietchar, captured Bolyevatz: W. Morava, 
entered Trestenik. N. of Alexinatz—Krushevatz, contact with entrenched Germans. 

20TH.—Serbs cleared Ipek, Novibazar, Pachka. 1,500 prisoners. 

21st.—Lampaka (20 miles E. of Vidin), French captured boat convoy. N. of 
Alexinatz. E. of Parisin, Serbs captured convoy of H.Q. 217th German Division. 

22ND.—N. of Alexinatz, Serbs stormed Bukovik massif (10 miles from Stalitz)— 
Rajanje. 300 prisoners. Captured Meeka massif. Tsitsivatz. 300 prisoners. 
Albania. Enemy retired N. of the Mati (18 miles N. of Elbasan). 

23RD.—French occupied Negotin. Serbs ‘liberated’? Parachin, Varnarin, 
Belushitch. 200 prisoners. Enemy retired up the Morava. 

25TH.—Serbs reached Kraguievatz heights: in Morava Valley, S. outskirts 
Cuprija. 

27TH.—Serbs captured Kraguievatz, Yagodina, coal mines of Sewje, Ravnarka. 
Cavalry captured Despovatz. Albania. Italians entered Alessio, advanced on San 
Giovanni-di-Medua. 
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281u.—Serbs reached Stragari—Resava River (124 miles N. of Kraguievatz) : 
towards Ujice, Herzogina frontier, reached Cocak Passes. Montenegro. Yugo 
Slavs advanced Ipek—Djakova. 

29TH.—Serb cavalry reached Danube, occupied Pojarevatz (15 miles E. of 
Semendria). In pursuit of enemy reached Milanovatz—Topala—Palanka (37 miles 
S. of Belgrade). Albania. Italians occupied San Giovanni-di-Medua, advanced on 





Scutari. 

31sT.—1st Serb Army approached Semenoria, outer defences Belgrade. 
2nd Army occupied Pojega (25 miles from Bosnian frontier). Belgrade, Semendria, 
enemy retired to N. bank Danube. Italians captured positions Tarabose, Broiza: 


occupied Scutari. 


RUSSIAN FRONTS. 

3RD.—Siberia. Ruchlevo, Japanese, Cossacks dispersed enemy. 1,500 Magyar 
prisoners. 

6TH.—Archangel. Seletskaia (170 miles up Dvina), attack repulsed. Murmansk. 
N. Karelia cleared. (Now (?)6,ooo Germans in Finland). 

14TH.—Caucasus. Captured Dushak (on railway, 90 miles W. of Merv). Allies 
dispersed. Indian detachment withdrew to Kaaka (on Persian frontier). Later. 
Bolshevists evacuated Dushak: cavalry advanced 13 miles E. 

18TH.—Archangel. Seletskaia, pressed back: position restored. 

23RD.—Archangel. Dvina, attack repulsed. 


PALESTINE FRONT. 


ist.—-Occupied Damascus. Over 7,000 prisoners. 

2ND.—Kubbet-el-Arafir (17 miles N.E. of Damascus), Australian Light Horse 
took 1,500 prisoners, 2 guns. 

4TH.—N. and W. of Damascus cleared. 1,500 prisoners. Since September 18th 
over 75,000 prisoners (206 Austro-German officers, 3,000 other ranks). 350 guns. 
Arabs took 8,000 prisoners. 

6TH.—Occupied Zakleh, Rayak (junction Aleppo, Palestine Railways). 

7TH.—Occupied Saida (Sidon): French entered Beirut. 

8tH.—Occupied Beirut: over 600 prisoners (60 officers). 

9TH.—Occupied Baalbec: 500 prisoners. 

13TH.—Occupied Tripoli (35 miles N. of Beirut). 

15TH.—Occupied Homs (midway Damascus—Aleppo). 

26TH.—Occupied Aleppo. 

27TH.—Occupied Muslimie (151 miles N. junction Bagdad, Palestine railways). 

31sT.—Armistice signed by Admiral Calthorpe at Mudros. 


MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT. 


24TH.—Tigris. 17th Indian Division on W. bank, 18th on E., captured Fathah. 
W. bank, 11th Cavalry Brigade advanced 50 miles, forced Lesser Zab. 

25TH.—18th Division crossed Lesser Zab, drove enemy across Tigris: 17th 
Division attacked position: severe fighting. 11th Cavalry Brigade advanced 50 
miles, cut communications with Mosul at Hurwaish. 

27TH.—Enemy forced back on Shergat. 11th Cavalry Brigade repulsed attacks. 

28TH.—17th Division attacked position Shergat. 

29TH.—Fighting till nightfall. 

30TH.—-Entire enemy force surrendered (16th Division, bulk of 2nd, 2 regiments 
5th), guns, etc. 

31S8T.—Armistice. 
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AVIATION. 
During October, 1,075 aeroplanes, 104 balloons, destroyed on all fronts. British 
destroyed 524 (lost 209), French 218, Americans 94 (lost 18), Belgians 1, Italians 47 


(British 31). 
Independent Air Force carried out 64 raids over Germany, dropped roo tons of 


bombs. 


NOVEMBER Ist—I1Ith, 1918. 
BRITISH-FRENCH FRONT. 


1st, British—Dawn. English, Canadians attacked on 6-mile front S. of 
Valenciennes. Forced passage of Rhonelle: captured Marisches, Aulnoy: reached 
railway in S. outskirts Valenciennes. Later. High ground W. of Preseau— 
Valenciennes, attacks repulsed. 2,000—3,000 prisoners. 

French.—Night October 31st—November 1st. * Guise. W. of St. Fergeux. 
ist, St. Quentin-le-Petit—Herpy. Progress Banogne, Recouvrance, W. of Herpy. 
Aisne. With Americans, 4th Army attacked N. and S. of Vouziers. E. of Attigny 
—N. of Olizy, on 12} miles front penetrated trenches. E. of Attigny, carried 
Rilly-aux-Oise. Further S. crossed Aisne, stormed Semuy, Voncq: drove enemy 
2 miles E., deeply penetrated Voncq Woods. E. of Vouziers. Gained footing 
Alleux Plateau (N.E. of Therron): reached W. outskirts Vandy Wood, brook E. 
of Chestres. Right advanced beyond Falaise, carried crests S.W. of Primat. 

ist American Army attacked on French right. Captured and passed St. 
Georges, Landres-et-St. Georges, Imecourt, Landreville, Chennery, Bayonville, 
Remonville, Andevanne, Clery-le-Grand. 3,602 prisoners (151 officers). 

Belgian.—British threw enemy back on Scheldt to Menden. goo prisoners. 
French, Americans carried heights Lys—Scheldt : reached Scheldt on 10-mile front, 
Menden—Ecke. Now 5—10 miles advance. 19 villages captured, especially 
Deynze, Nazareth, Cruyshauten, Audenarde. 

2ND, British—Night 1st—2nd. S. of Valenciennes, severe fighting, attacks 
repulsed. 4,000 prisoners. 17th, 22nd Corps captured high ground S.E. of town, 
Preseau. Canadians occupied Valenciennes from N. 2nd. S. and E. of Valen- 
ciennes, fighting. N.E. of Maresches, E. and N. of Preseau, progress. Captured 
St. Hubert, farms near. E. of Valenciennes, captured Marly, entered St. Saulve. 


Captured steel works S.E. of Valenciennes: advanced }-mile E. of town: 


Later. 
W. of 


cleared St. Saulve. Since 1st, 5,000 prisoners, ‘‘a few guns,” 4 tanks. 
Landrecies, progress. 

French.—Night 1st—2znd. Aisne. No reaction. Now 1,400 prisoners. 2nd. 
Enemy withdrew in Argonne Forest. Captured Semuy, reached S. bank Ardennes 
Canal as far as Neuville-et-Day. Further S. captured Balluy: notable resistance 
Plateau-des-Alleux, Croix-aux-Bois Pass: reached outskirts Les Alleux, Quatre 
Champs, La Croix-aux-Bois. Right, captured Longwé, Primat. Passed Chenepate 
in pursuit. Attacks, notably Semuy, repulsed. Several hundred prisoners, 14 guns, 
etc. Americans captured Champigneulle, Beffu-et-Morthomme, Verpel, Sivry-lez- 
Buzancy, Thénorgues, Briquenay, Buzancy, Villers Devant Dun, Cléry-le-Petit, etc. 
Now over 4,200 prisoners (192 officers), 63 guns, 1 complete Bavarian artillery 
battalion. 

Belgian.—Enemy retreated on Ghent—Terneuzen Canal. By nightfall Belgians 
reached Eecloo—Waersehoote—La Lieve Canal—Severgem (23 miles from outskirts 
Ghent). Left bank Scheldt occupied to Fevereem. 

3RD, British.—E. and S.E. of Valenciennes enemy retired, close pursuit. 
Entered Villers Pol, Jenlain, Curgies, Estreux, Onnaing. W. of Landrecies, 


progress. 
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French.—Night 2nd—3rd. Aisne. Captured La Croix-aux-Bois, Nivry. 
Increased resistanae, notably Argonne Forest. Now over 2,000 prisoners. 3rd. 
Aisne. Stormed Toges, Belleville, Quatre Champs, Nirval, Les Alleux, Chatillon- 
sur-Bar. Further N. occunied Voneg, Chesne Woods. Cleared Argonne Forest. 
Americans captured Boult-aux-Bois, Autruche, Belleville-sur-Bar, Harricourt, 
Germont, Bar, Authe, Fossé, Sommruthe, Belval, Nouart, St. Pierremont, Barri- 
court, Tailly, Halles, Montigny, Longuyon, Conflans. Now over 5,000 prisoners, 
over 100 guns. Advance over 12 miles on 18-mile front. ‘‘ Gained control’’ of 
heights dominating Montmedy, Longuyon, Conflans Railways. Since November 
1st, 17 enemy divisions identified. 

Belgian.—Belgians advanced over 9 miles along Dutch frontier. Line now E. 
of Batvelde—E. of Everghem—Langerbrugge. Reached approaches to Ghent. 
French, Americans established bridgehead at Welden-ouder-Emawe. British crossed 
Scheldt at Puttes. ; 

4TH, British.—Dawn. 4th, 3rd, 1st Armies attacked on 30-mile front, Sambre 
Canal at Oisy—Scheldt N. of Valenciennes. Right. 1st Division captured 
Catillon, forced Sambre Canal (1st Cameron Highlanders crossed in 6 minutes) : 
captured Fresmy, Hautréve, La Groise. 32nd Division crossed Canal Ors, 
captured Rue d’en Haut, Meziéres, La Folie, Sambreton. 3-mile advance, 1,500 
prisoners. Centre. 13th, 5th, 4th Corps captured W. outskirts Mormal Forest, 
Soyéres, Preux-aux-Bois, Hecq, Futoy, Louvignies. S. edge of Forest. 25th 
Division forced Sambre Canal, captured Landrecies. Further N., 18th, 5oth 
Divisions penetrated Forest deeply: 38th reached Les Grandes Patures: 17th 
captured Loquignol in centre of Forest. Le Quesnoy. N.Z. repulsed attack, 
advanced 3 miles E. of town. 37th, 62nd Divisions, after fighting, Louvignies, 
Orsinval, advanced on flanks of N.Z.: captured Solimetz, Le Rond Quesne, Frasnoy, 
Le Petit Marais. Left. English captured positions on the Aunelle. Further E. 
Guards division captured Preux-au-Sart. 24th. Wargnies-le-Petit and Grand. 
19th Division crossed Aunelle E. of Jenlain. Further N. Sebourg, Sebourgviaux 
captured. N.E. of Valenciennes. Canadians advanced on right bank Scheldt, 
passed Estreux, Onnaing. Later. Le Quesnoy captured: 1,000 prisoners. Mormal 
Forest, progress. E. of Valenciennes, Eth captured. 25 enemy divisions defeated. 
Severe fighting. 10,000 prisoners, 200 guns. 

French.—Night 3rd—4th. * Aisne, Rethel—Semuy. 4th. Sambre Oise Canal, 
Oisy—Valdencourt. 1st Army attacked with British. Gained footing on heights 
E. of Canal. Towards evening reached Bove-la-Coulette, La Neuville, Les Dorengt, 
Iron; passed Lesquielles. 2-mile advance at certain points. 6 divisions defeated. 
4,000 prisoners, 60 guns. Argonne. Cleared S. bank Ardennes Canal, Semuy— 
Le Chesne. N. bank ‘vigorous resistance.’ Americans passed Belval, Port 
Gerache Woods, carried heights 13 miles S. of Beaumont. Cleared W. bank Meuse 
S. of Halles. 

Belgian.—Belgians cleared Ghent--Terneuzen Canal: reached N., W., and S. 
outskirts Ghent. 

5TH, British.—Sambre—Scheldt enemy retired. Passed Mormal Forest : reached 
Barzy—Le Grand Fayt—Berlaincourt—W. of Bavai—Roisin—Fresnes. 

French.—Night 4th—sth. Pursuit. N.E. of Guise, occupied Bergues-sur- 
Sambre. 5th. 1st Army resumed attack. Peron—Serre, captured Pargny Wood. 
Sisonné—Chateau Porcien, cleared Hunding position. Sambre—Argonne, enemy 
retired. Advanced over 6 miles in certain places. Captured Guise. By nightfall 
reached outskirts Barzy—Esqueheries—Lavaqueresse—Crutilly—Malzy—Romery. 
E. of Wiege Faty and Colonfay, Sains Richaumont. Further to right occupied 
La Neuville Housset, Marle, Marle—Montcornet road to E. of Le Neuville Bosmont, 
Ebouleau, Bucy-les-Pierrepont, Dizy-le-Gros. N.W. of Chateau Porcien, line now 
N. of Waleppe Hannogne—W. of Chaudion—St. Fergeux. Occupied Herpy, Condé- 
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lez-Herpy, Chateau Porcien. Gained footing on heights W. of Seraincourt—Ecly 
road. Crossed Asine at Nanteuil. Argonne. Crossed Argounes Canal: passed 
Montgon, Le Chesne: reached Louvergny, Sauville, outskirts Mont Dieu Wood. 
Americans forced Meuse at Brieulles, Clery-le-Petit: cleared W. bank to opposite 
Pouilly. Crossed river S. of Dun, captured E. bank, Hills 292, 260, Liny devant 
Dun, Chatillon Wood: strong resistance. Afternoon, captured Dun, reached Milly, 
1 mile N. Reached river at Cesse, Lazy: ‘‘ mopped up ”’ Jaulnay Forest, captured 
Beaumont, reached Hospice Wood 2 miles N. Now within 5 miles of Sedan—Metz 
Railway. Beaumont—Bar, with 4th French Army, passed Arss Forest, Stonne : 
captured Yoncq, Le Besace, Stonne. W. of Meuse, 51 guns: since 1st now over I50. 

6TH, British.—Night 5th—6th. N. of Sambre. Passed Mormal Forest, reached 
Avesnes—Bavai road, S.E. of Bavai. W. of Bavai and other points, progress. 
More prisoners. 6th. Renewed attack. Right. Captured Cortignies, Marbaix. 
Centre. Drove enemy from right bank Sambre. Crossed river near Berlainmont : 
captured Leval, Aulnoys Junction. Crossed Avesnes—Bavai road E. of Mormal 
Forest, reached railway S. and W. of Bavai. Cleared left bank Honnelle N. to 
Angre: 2 attacks repulsed. Left. E. of Scheldt, Canadians captured Baisieux, 
Quievrechain. Sharp fighting, several hundred prisoners. Later. Captured 
Dompierre, Monceau St. Waast: reached Avesnes—Bavai road between Monceau— 
railway S. of Bavai. Attack repulsed. Captured Angres, reached high ground E., 
outskirts Quiévrain, Crespin. 

French.—Night 5th—6th. E. of Sambre Canal, occupied Barzy. N. of Marle, 
passed Marfontaine, Voharies. With Italians carried Thuel, reached the Hurtant. 
W. of Rethel, occupied Barby (N. bank Aisne). Rethel—Attigny, crossed Aisne at 
several points. Further right, reached outskirts of Lametz, advanced to outskirts 
of La Cassine (N.E. of Le Chesne). 6th. Sambre—Meuse, advanced 63 miles at 
certain points. Numerous prisoners, guns, etc. E. of Sambre, reached E. edge 
Nouvion, Regneval Forests. Further S. captured Fontaine-les-Vernins, Vernins : 
progress N. Beyond Serre, occupied Hary, La Correrie. Further E. Montcornet, 
passed Le Rouquet, Renneval, Dolignon. Italian Corps forced the Huteau, cap- 
tured Rozoy-sur-Serre: stubborn resistance. N. of Aisne, reached 8 miles N. of 
Chateau. Porcien: line’ S. outskirts Chaumont—Porcien—Doumely—Begny— 
Herbignv—Rethel Liart Railway. Occupied Rethel. 4 p.m. reached Dyonne, 
4 miles N. Cavalry charged and captured 2 batteries 3-inch and 4-inch guns. 
Towards night, progress Vauzelles—Aubencourt—Saucy—Rauthemont—Ecordal— 
4 miles N. of Attigny—Guincourt—Jorval—Chagny-les-Omont. W. of the Bar, 
captured Vendresse, Woods N., Oulcourt. Night 5th—6th. Bar—Meuse. 
Americans reached Fond-de-Limon Wood—Flabu—Maisoncelle—Chemery—Meuse 
from Hospice Wood to Sasey—heights E. of Milly—Dun. 6th,6 p.m. Captured part 
Sedan on W. bank Meuse. W. bank cleared. Since November 1st, 1st Army 
advanced 25 miles, freed 2,000 civilians, 270 square miles, took 6,000 prisoners 
(large proportion of officers), 250 guns, etc. 

4TH, British.—S. of Mons—Condé Canal continued advance. S. of Sambre 
reached Capelle, Maubeuge road, W. outskirts Avesnes: opposite Haumont : 
captured Bavai, progress E. Left. Captured Elouges, Hensies, reached Condé-- 
Mons ‘Canal N. of Hensies. Numerous prisoners, etc. Evening. Captured 
Eclaires, Limont Fontaine. 

French.—Left. | Passed Vervins—Avesnes road N. of La Capelle. W. of 
La Capelle—Hirson Railway reached Effry, Origny-en-Thierache: further E. the 
Thou 93 miles to Leuze—Rozoy-sur-Serre. Right, Bar Valley, passed St. Aignan, 
gained footing S. of Meuse on heights dominating Sedan. _ 1,500 prisoners. 
Americans reached Lion devant Dun—heights above Brandeville—z miles E. of 
Haraumont—Sillon Fontaine Farm—S.E. to old line. 
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8tu, Brilish.—S. of Mons—Condé Canal. Right. Captured Avesnes, passed 
Avesnes—Maubeuge road. Centre. Cleared Hautmont, approached railway W. of 
Maubeuge. Left. Captured Malplaquet, Fayt-le-Franc, Dour, Thoulin: advanced 
along Mons—Condé Canal. Further N. enemy retired S. of Tournai. Captured 
Condé, crossed Scheldt Canal S. of Antoing, captured Laplaigne, Belloy, W. part 
Tournai. Since 1st, 18,000 prisoners, several hundred guns. 

French.—Night 7th—8th. Reached Liart (18 miles N. of Rethel), capture! 
Singly Fremois, entered suburbs Sedan. 8th. Left. E. of Capelle—Avesnes road, 
reached outskirts Hirson: further E., S. bank Thou, Origny—Liart: right, Meuse, 
Meziéres—opposite Bezeilles. Now over 2,000 prisoners, enemy everywhere aban- 
doned guns, etc. With French, 1st American Army cleared heights E. of Meuse, 
drove enemy into Woeuvre Plain on 9-mile front, advanced 33 miles. Captured 
Lissey, Ecurey, Bréhéville, Peuvillers, Domvillers, Flabas, etc. © heavy guns, etc. 
* Meuse, Villefranche—Wadelincourt. _Woeuvre. 2nd American Army progress 
near Lake La Chausée. 

Belgian.—With French crossed Scheldt, Eecke—Audenarde. 

otH, British. Night 8th—oth. Guards. 62nd Division captured ‘‘ fortress 
of’? Maubeuge. Progress S. of Maubeuge, E. of Avesnes—Maubeuge road, Mau- 
beuge—Mons—Condé Canal, Scheldt, Antoing Canal towards Peruwelz. N. of 
Tournai, occupied E. bank Scheldt above Hervines, Berchem. gth. Right. 3rd, 
4th Armies advanced astride Sambre : ‘‘ little resistance.”” Centre. 1st Army along 
Mons—-Condé Canal: crossed Maubeuge—Mons Railway, approached Mons. N. of 
Canal, cleared Scheldt—Antoing Canal, captured Peruwelz, crossed Canal S. Left. 
sth, 2nd Armies gained W. bank Scheldt on whole front. 5th captured Antoing, 
fournai, advanced E. 2nd, approached Renaix. 

French.—Advanced 10 miles at certain points. Left. Crossed Belgian frontier, 
‘hustling ’’ rearguards, prisoners, etc. Occupied Glageon, Fourmies, Hirson, Anor, 
St. Michel: reached Mormignies—N. edge St. Michel—Macquenoise Forest—Forge 
Philippe. Further E. forced Thou, Aube: carried plateaux N., stormed and passed 
Signy-le-Petit, reached Meziéres—Hirson Railway, Wagny. Right. Reached 
course of Sormonne, surrounded Meziéres, Mohon, crossed Meuse at Lumes heights. 
Night 8th—ogth. E. of Meuse. American progress N. and S. of Damvillers. 
* Sassy—Wadelincourt. goth. Mouzay—Fresnes-en-Woeuvre. 

10TH, British.—Night g9th—1oth. Occupied Bertainmont Faubourg of Mons. 
1oth. S. of Sambre, reached Belgian frontier. N., advanced S.E. of Mons, reached 
Canal W. and N.W. N. of Mons—Condé Canal captured Leuze, cavalry approached 
Ath. Advanced 4 miles E. of Renaix. 

French.—Night 9th—1oth. Meziéres, passed the Sormonne, captured Sormonne, 
reached Hirson-——Meziéres road S. of Renwez. Right. Continued crossing Meuse 
below Donchery, Lumes. Enemy retreat ‘‘ more hasty,’? guns, etc., abandoned. 
roth. N. of Oise, occupied Eppe Sauvage, Moustier-en-Fagne. In Belgium, passed 
Bailliévre, Salles. Further E. reached N. outskirts Signy-le-Petit Woods: ‘‘ strong 
resistance.’? Towards La Guerie, captured Maubert Fontaine, reached 23 miles 
from Riezes-de-Maubert, heights N.E. of Sevigny-le-Foret. Italians captured 
Le Tremblois, Rimogne: entered Potiés, Harcy Woods: advanced towards Bourg 
Fidéle. W. of Meuse, advanced N. of Renwez—Montcornet—Arreuse—Damouzy— 
Bel Air—2} miles N. of Charleville. E. of Meziéres, repulsed attack Donchery, 
maintained new ground on N. bank. Numerous villages freed: material, etc. 
With French units, 1st American Army reached S. outskirts Stenay, occupied 
Chenois Wood, on E. slopes Meuse heights captured Gibercy, Aboucourt, Grimau- 
court. Woeuvre. 2nd Army captured strong positions, Marcheville, St. Hilaire: 
cleared Dommartin Wood. 

Belgian.—French reached E. outskirts Nedergwahm—Hermelgem—Rouele— 
St. Denis—Zegemzem. Americans crossed Scheldt E. of Heuvel. Belgians reached 
Semmerzacke bend. 
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11TH, British.—Night 1oth—11th. Canadians (1st Army) captured Mons. 

French.—Night 1toth—11th. E. of Trelon Forest, reached’ Belgian frontier. 
Forced Meuse, Vrigne—Lumis. Italians entered Rocroy. 5 a.m., armistice 
signed. 11 a.m., hostilities suspended. 











8th August—llth November. 


Total captures. 





| 


British captures. 
| 























Date. Armies. | Prisoners. | Guns. || | Prisoners. Guns. 
— ——_—_—___———-— | ——_— | —-— — em Bere ae oe yd | - SRE ait 88 naa ls jan 
8th-12th Aug. __...| 4th | 21,850 | 400 || British | 167,000 | 2,610 
Qist-26th Aug. ...| 3rd, 4th. | 34,250 | 270 || French .... 139.090 1,880 
26th Aug. -3rd Sept.| Ist. | 18,850 | 200 || American ...) 43,300 | 1,421 
18th-19th Sept. .... 3rd, 4th. | 11.750 | 100 || Belgian oul 14,500 | 474 
28th-29th Sept. ... 2nd. 4,800 | 100 || | 
27th-30th Sept. ...|Ist, 3rd, 4th. 36,500 {| 380 | Total ... 363,800 | 6,385 
6th-10th Oct. oo. , | ae | | | 
17th-25th Oct. ...| 7 _ 21,000 | 450 | | | 
14th-31st Oct. ...| » | 6,000 | 200 | | 
Ist-11lth Nov. | e | 19,000 460 {| 

AVIATION. 


Between January 1st and November 11th, 3,060 aircraft were destroyed, 174 
brought down out of control, 1,318 missing, on the Western'Front. The totals on 
all fronts were 3,529 destroyed, 1,251 brought down damaged, 1,420 missing. These 
numbers include those accounted for by Royal Navy and Independent Air Force. 

By one of the terms of the armistice, enemy troops were withdrawn 6 miles 
E. of the Rhine, and. during November the Allies occupied the left bank from 
the Dutch to the Swiss frontiers, with bridgeheads at Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz. 
The Belgians occupied from the Dutch frontier to Dusseldorf, British 2nd and 
4th Armies thence to above Bonn, Americans to midway St. Goar—Bingen, French 
to the Swiss frontier. 

On December 14th the armistice was prolonged to 5 a.m., January 17th, 1919, 
and on that date for a further month. 


ITALIAN FRONT. 


1st.—6th Army captured Monte Cimone, Monte Lisser: advanced in Val Nis. 
4th Army occupied heights N. of Fonzenac: advanced in Val Sugana. 8th Army 
captured Passo-di-San Ubaldo, Fadallo hollow: advanced up Val Cordevole on 
Langarone. 1oth Army reached the Livenza, Sacile—S. of Brugnera. Now 
13,000 prisoners. 3rd Army entered Motta-di-Livenza, Torre-di-Morto. Cavalry 
passed Celina, Meduna Rivers, occupied Pordenone. 

2ND.—6th Army captured Mostiagh, Longara, and Baldo Mountains, La Meletta- 
di-Gallio, Sasso Rosso, Monte Spitz, Lambara. Over 3,000 prisoners, 232 guns. 
8th Army captured Belluno. 3rd, roth Armies passed Livenza, Sacile—San Stino. 
48th British Division captured Asiago. 470 prisoners, 13 guns. Alpini captured 
Rovereto. 64th Cavalry advanced on Trent. 

3RD.—1st Army captured Monte Majo, occupied Lastebash. 7th Army pene- 
trated Sella-del-Tonale, forced Val Arsa, captured Col Santo (on Pasubio). Cleared 
Mori, advanced on Riva basin. 8th Army reached Mis. 3rd, 1oth Armies reached 
the Tagliamento. 1oth Army now 16,000 prisoners (over 1,000 by cavalry 14th 
British Corps). Heads of columns Azzamo Decimo—Portagruara—Concordia— 
Sagittaria. Cavalry entered Udine. 48th British Division occupied Levico (9 miles 
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S.E. of Trent): now over 20,000 prisoners, several hundred guns. 3.15 p.m., 
20th Corps (ist Army) occupied Trent. Troops landed at Trieste. 

4TH.—3 p.m., armistice signed. Troops then Sluderno (Val Venosta, Upper 
Adige)—Passo Della Mendola, Salonno defile (Adige)—Cembra (Val Avisco)—~ 
Levico (Val Sugana)—Fieri-di-Primero (Val Cismon)—Pontebba—Plezzo—Tolmino 
—Gorizia—Cernignano—Aquileja—Grado. ‘Enemy army destroyed.” 10,658 
officers, 416,116 other prisoners, 6,816 guns, immense stores, material, etc. 
63 enemy divisions identified. With 51 Italian divisions engaged, were 3 British 
divisions, 2 French, 1 Czecho Slovak, and the 332nd American Regiment. 


BALKAN FRONT. 


1st.—1st Serb Army approached Semendria, reached outer defences of Belgrade. 
2nd occupied Posega (25 miles from Bosnian frontier). Belgrade, Semendria, 
enemy retired to N. bank Danube. Serbs occupied Scutari. 

2ND.—Serbs occupied Podgoritsa: 4,000 prisoners (120 officers), etc. 2nd Army 
reached Bosnian frontier. 

9TH.—Serbs crossed Danube N. of Semendria, reached Weilskirchen. British, 
French crossed Danube at Rustchuk—Giurgevo, Sistova—Simnitsa: slight German 
resistance. Entered Vallachia. Rumanians mobilized. 

17TH.—Allies occupied Bucharest. 


RUSSIAN FRONTS. 
11TH.—Archangel. Tulgas, left bank Dvina, attack repulsed. 
17TH.—Caucasus. British occupied Baku. 


EAST AFRICA. 
2xD.—Fife (Rhodesian frontier post), attack repulsed: enemy retired N 
14TH.—Kasarma (N. Rhodesia), enemy surrendered. 30 German officers, 
125 other ranks, 1,165 askaris, etc. 


CASUALTIES DURING THE WAR. 
The following approximate returns of British (including Dominion and Indian) 
casualties were issued on November 19th :— 














| iss | 
Killed or died. | | Wounded. Missing and | Totals. 
Fronts. | | epenngtes | aes 
|Officers. | Men. \Officers. Men. Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 
France ...| 32,769 | 526,843 82, 142 | 1,750,208 10,846 | 315,849 | 126,757 | 2,592,895 
Italy ... aa 86 | 941/ 334 | 4,612 38 | 727 | 458 6,280 
Dardanelles...) 1,785 | 31,737) 3,010 | 75,508 28! 7,431 | 5,053 | 114,676 
Salonika | 285 | 7,330 818 | 16,058 114, 2713} 1,217| 26,101 
Mesopotamia | 1,340 | 29,769| 2,429 48,686 566 | 14,789 | 4,325 93,244 
Egypt we.) 1,098 14, 794) 3,311 | 35,762 183 | 3,705 | 3,592 54,261 
East Africa ... 380 | 724 "478 | 7,276 | 38 | 929 | 896{ 16,929 
| 


Other fronts... 133 | eo 142 | 1,373 | 51 908 | 326 | 2,971 


ae iors petieeomMeer ss Es SBE Peas. 


Totals .... 37,876 620,828 "92,664 | 1,999,478 12,094 347,051 | 142,634 2,007,887" 





* Grand total, 3,049,991. 


The numbers “ missing ’’ include 6,741 officers, 164,767 men known to be 
prisoners, and over 80,000 of all ranks presumed dead. 19,000 deaths not at the 
fronts are not included. Total casualties for Canada were 213,268. Australia, 
293,128. New Zealand, 52,674. South Africa, 8,270. India, 101,439. 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Fleet. 


ADMIRAL THAON DE REVEL, 
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